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FOREWORD 

The study of consumer purchases was conducted by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, with the cooperation of the National Kesources Committee, 
the Works Progress Administration, and the Central Statistical 
Board. Plans for the investigation were formulated by the National 
Resources Committee and the two operating bureaus, with the advice 
of the two other cooperating agencies. The project was financed 
by the Works Progress Administration. 

The study was administered under the guidance of a steering 
committee composed of Stuart A. Rice, chairman, representing the 
Works Progress Administration (now with the Central Statistical 
Board); Louise Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics; Isador Lubin, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Gardiner C. Means, National Resources 
Committee; and Morris A. Copeland, Central Statistical Board. 
Details of administration were determined and procedures were 
coordinated by a technical subcommittee on which each of the five 
agencies had representation. Membership was as follows: Hildegarde 
]£ieeland, National Resources Committee, chairman; Day Monroe, 
Bureau of Home Economics; Faith M. Williams, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Milton Forster, Works Progress Administration; and 
Samuel J. Dennis and W. M. Hoad, Central Statistical Board. 

The following members of the staff of the Economics Division of 
the Bureau of Home Economics collaborated with the authors in the 
preparation of this report: Helen Hollingsworth, Kathryn Cronister, 
Karl Benson, Maryland Y. Pennell, William Weinfeld, Bernadine 
Fouch, I. B. Lynch Murdoch, and Blynn Shafer. 

Acloiowledgment is made of the excellent work of the field super- 
visory stafj of these two regions — Irma H. Gross (succeeded by 
Junia Honnold), Mary Jean Bowman, and Marianne Muse, regional 
directors; Ruth S. Brush, Ethel H. Van Buskirk, Evelyn T. Crowe, 
Eleanor L. Childers, and Mary Frost Jessup, assistant regional 
directors, during the period of field collection. Much credit for the 
reliability of the data is due to the conscientious field agents who 
obtained the schedules, the families that cooperated in providing 
the information requested, and the staff of editors and statistical 
clerks who tabulated the data. Acknowledgment is made also of the 
help generously given by a number of Government agencies, by State 
and district officials of the Works Progress Administration, by repre- 
sentatives of the State colleges and universities and of the Extension 
Service in Home Economics and Agriculture, and by the local organiza- 
tions and officials of the cities and villages in which the survey was 
conducted. 

Louise Stanley, Chief. 
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SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 

Purpose of the Study 

The study of consumer |)urchases, planned in the latter part of 
1935 and inaugurated early in 1936, was undertaken to provide data 
more comprehensive than any before available on the way in which 
American families earn and spend their incomes. 

The need for a broad investigation of family living had long been 
recognized by both Government and private agencies. While numer- 
ous studies of family expenditures had been made previously in this 
country, most of them covered only small samples of families. The 
few investigations on a relatively large scale were restricted to certain 
groups in the population. For example, the study of farm families 
made by the Department of Agriculture in 1922-24 was confined to 
11 States and did not represent all income levels. Studies of farm 
family living carried out by various State agencies employed such 
diverse methods of collection and analysis that it has been impossible 
to fit the^ results together to obtain a satisfactory general picture of 
farm family consumption. Urban family studies have been similarly 
limited; those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have included only 
wage earners and low-salaried clerical workers. ^ Investigations based 
on broadly representative samples of urban business and professional 
groups and of the village population had never been made.^ 

To obtain a picture of fanuly-consumption patterns by income for 
the most important population groups of this coimtry, on farms, m 
villages, and in cities, an mvestigation carried out simultaneously^ in 
several regions and in communities of various degrees of urbanization 
was required. The study of consumer purchases was designed to 
meet that need. 

The plans for the present investigation were formulated by the 
National Kesources Committee and the two agencies that administered 
the study, the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Umted States Department of Labor. In addition, the Central 
Statistical Board was associated with the project as technical adviser 
and the Works Progress Administration participated both as adviser 
and as financial sponsor. The participation of these five agencies 
continued throughout the entire period of operation, ^ up to and 
including the preparation of reports. An administrative steering 
conamittee composed of representatives from each agency determined 
policies, and a technical subcommittee carried on the work of formu- 
lating detailed procedures and of adapting the original plans to the 
operating conditions encoimtered in the several types of conomunities 
studied. ^ In the later stages of the work the major responsibility for 
plans shifted to the operating agencies, since they were in direct 
contact with the problems of schedule collection and of tabulation 
of data. 
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Selection of Communities 

The study of consider purchases included families living; in 2 
nietropohses, 6 large cities, 14 middle-sized cities, 29 small cities, 140 
villages, and 66 farm counties, shown in tables 179,^ 180, and 181, 
and in figure 1 . The Bureau of Home Economics was in charge of the 
work in all villages and farm counties and in 19 of the 29 small cities. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics assumed responsibility for the work 
in the 10 other small cities and in all cities of larger size. 

The broad geographic regions studied were selected to represent 
the major cidtural and economic groups of the country and at the 
same time to include as large a proportion of the population as possible. 
An effort was made to have each region distinctive, so that regional 
differences might be investigated, yet to have a somewhat homogene- 
ous population within the defined boundaries. The six regions chosen 
were New England, Middle Atlantic and East North Central, West 
North Central, Southeast, Mountain, and Pacific. For the analysis 
of data the Bureau of Home Economics has divided the schedules 
obtained in the West North Central region between the East North 
Central and Mountain regions. Accordingly, the reports of the 
Bureau of Home Economics cover five regions: New England, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central, Southeast, Plains and Mountain, and 
Pacific. (For comparison with census designations see Methodology, 
p. 397.) 

The communities studied in each region fell within five distinct 
degrees of urbanization — large cities, middle-sized cities, small cities, 
villages, and farm coimties. Thus, comparisons of consumption 
patterns of families living in communities of different sizes can be 
made without naeeting the problems of regional differences. A sixth 
degree of urbanization is represented by Chicago, 111., and New York 
Citjr,^ selected to depict income and consumption of metropolitan 
families. 

Economic activities, cultural patterns, proportion of native-white 
families in the population, density of population, and relationship to 
other cities within the region were considered in selecting the specific 
cities for study. The group of cities, rather than any one city, was 
representative of some of the outstanding characteristics of the 
region. For example, the group of small cities might include one with 
a State university or college, an important marketing center for an 
agricultural area, and a city that was primarily industrial. The 
villages were closely associated with the counties chosen for the 
study of farm families, being located either in the same or nearby 
counties with similar agricultural conditions. 

Farm, sections were chosen on the basis of a type of agriculture 
predominant or widely prevalent. For the project as a whole, 14 
types of farming, important in the Nation's business of agriculture, 
were selected for study upon the premise that if each of the principal 
types were represented, the study would yield a good cross section 
of the farm families of the country. The basis for choice thus was 
national and regional rather than State; a small group of counties 
chosen because of the importance of a specific type of farming would 
seldom represent the several agricultural sections that a State might 
contain. 
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Because of these bases of selection, no one farm or^ urban com- 
munity can be described as typical of a State, of an entire region, or 
of the United States as a whole. But when communities of the same 
degree of urbanization within each region are grouped together, they 
represent some of that region’s most important characteristics. The 
data concerning them, therefore, can form the basis of estimates for 
the entire population, provided they are supplemented by information 
from the census and other sources that indicate how the communities 
studied differ from the remainder of the region.^ 

Sampling Procedures 

In many previous studies of family consumption, families were 
selected from certain socioeconomic population groups and data were 
presented for the sample as a whole. Some investigators had analjrzed 
expenditures by family-income level, but few had studied relation- 
ships between consumption and factors other than income. The 
consumer purchases study with its large sample was able to provide 
for the exploration of relationships between family consumption and 
income, occupation, family type, the region, and the degree of ur- 
banization of the community in which the family lived. 

In order to reduce the number of other variables, only families in 
which there was a husband and a wife, both native-born (with or 
without other family members), were studied.^ The sample was 
limited to white families except in the Southeast and in New York 
City and Columbus, Ohio, where a special study of Negro families 
was made. Other minor restrictions facilitated clear-cut comparisons 
by excluding families in unusual situations, as families that were not 
keeping house, or those operating large-scale rooming houses. The 
farm study was limited to families of operators, except in the Southeast 
where sharecroppers were included. 

^ Although the families studied included only a portion of the popula- 
tion, the collection of schedules was so planned as to give a random 
sample of the families meeting the requirements for inclusion. A 
random^ sample of the dwelling units of the community was drawn 
and visits were made to each address in order to determine which 
families were to be studied further. For the study of family com- 
position, income, and housing, certain groups were eliminated, namely, 
the foreign-bom, one-person, broken families, and others in situations 
that would tend to blur the analysis. However, information on 
family composition, economic status, and other characteristics was 
obtained from the excluded families in some communities in order to 
clarify the position of the families studied in the population as a 
whole.^ 

For the study of family consumption a further elimination of 
families was made. ^ Those eliminated were families living under cir- 
cumstances that might distort the picture of family consumption 
during an entire year (such as those on relief), and families of types 

1 United States National Resoueces Committee, consumee incomes in the ttnited states: 
THEIR DISTRmUTION IN 1935-36. 104 PP., iUus. 1938, 

® In tyo cities studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago, HI., and Portland, Oreg., a special 
study of one-person families was made. 

* See Methodology, pp. 39^10, for description of procedures in sampling and field work, and p. 412 for the 
elimbility requirements for inclusion in the income sample. An appraisal of the effects of these exclusions 
on income distributions and on the representative character of the sample is presented in pp. 419-431. 
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and occupational groups too infrequently encountered to permit 
analysis. (See Methodology, The Consumption Sample, Eligibility 
Requirements.) 

Relief Families 

Families were classified as having received relief if aid, regardless 
of the amount, had been received from any agency, public or private, 
upon proof of “need,’’ at any time during the year. (See Glossary, 
Relief Familjr.) Although family schedules were obtained from the 
relief group, it was recognized that the income data given were in- 
complete, largel}^ because of the difficulty of obtaining data as to 
value of receipts in kind, such as food and clothing. The relief group 
has been omitted, therefore, from detailed analyses of amount and 
sources of family income. 

The number of relief families in the samples studied, as shown in 
some^ tables, must not be considered as representative of the rehef 
load in any given community, because the rehef status of a very large 
group of ineligible families was not ascertained. The character and 
numerical importance of the excluded groups (as the colored, foreign- 
born, and broken famihes, and those that had moved during the ^[ear 
preceding the interview) differed among the communities studied. 
Moreover, only the fact that rehef had been received at some time 
during the year is known; no information as to the length of time or 
degree of dependence on rehef agencies was obtained. 

Report Year 

All family and expenditure schedules, as weU as the supplementary 
schedules or check lists (with the exception of food), present data for 
12 months. Famihes could choose any continuous 12-month period 
beginning not earher than January 1935, and ending not later than 
December 1936. Factors influencing their choice were the date of 
interview and abihty to supply the necessary information for one 
period more accurately than for another. Ah of the 1-year schedules 
given by a specific family covered the same 12-month period. In 
both regions covered in this report, schedules were coUected for the 
years 1935 and 1936, but the majority feU in the periods between 
January 1, 1935, and May 31, 1936. (See table 191 for the distribu- 
tion of famihes by ending date of the year selected.) 

Reports of the Study 

The reports of the Bureau of Home Economics present data from 
approximately 158,000 record cards, 65,000 family-income schedules, 

34.000 expenditure schedules, 17,000 supplementary food schedules, 

21.000 supplementary furnishings schedules, 91,000 supplementary 
clothing schedules, and 5,000 food records (table 182). 

The series of regional reports cover data from the family schedule 
concerning family composition, income, occupation, and housing, 
and also a summary of expenditure-schedule data. More detail on 
family expenditures is presented in reports on specific ^oods and 
services such as food, housing, and medical care. Publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning the communities that it sur- 
veyed foUow a similar plan. The National Resources Committee, 
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using data from tliis project and from other sources, has published 
estimates of the distribution of consumers by income for the country 
as a whole, and of consumer expenditures and savings. A comparison 
of consumer expenditures in communities of different degrees of 
urbanization, and conclusions relative to techniques applicable to 
studies in this field will be prepared later by the three agencies. 

Part 1 of this report presents data on income and composition of the 
native-white, unbroken families studied in small cities and villages in 
the Middle Atlantic and North Central States, and in New England; 
part 2 deals with the distribution of total family expenditures, and 
the relationship between family income, expenditures, and change in 
net worth. 



SEaiON 2. THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC AND 
NORTH CENTRAL REGION 

Communities Studied 

In the Middle Atlantic and North Central region, communities 
from eight States were studied by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
namely, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Missouri^ The geographic grouping used in this 
report is thus a combination of States from 3 census regions, since for 
census purposes 2 of these States — New Jersey and Pennsylvania — 
fall in the Middle Atlantic region; 4 — Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin — ^in the East North Central; and 2 — Iowa and Missouri;^ — 
m the West North Central. Within these boundaries, 7 small cities 
with populations ranging from around 9,400 to 15,000 persons,^ 46 
villages ranging from 500 to 2,600, and 18 farm counties were studied. 
Cities were selected in 5 of the 8 States; villages in 6 States; and farm 
coimties in 7 States (tables 179, 180, and 181). Cities include 4 
which are predomiaantly manufacturing, 2 which are important 
tradmg and shipping centers, and 1 in which a State xmiversity and 
several smaller colleges are located. Most of the villages are tradmg 
and shipping centers for adjacent agricultural sections; small factories, 
particularly ia the more easterly sections, also provided emplojonent 
for many. Farrn counties representative of the foUowiag types of 
agricultural activities were chosen: Truck, dairy, corn or other cash 
grain, animal specialty (hog), and general. 

Small-City Families in the North Central Region 
Small Cities Studied 
Description of Communities 

Seven small cities in the North Central region were studied by the 
Bureau of Home Economics.^ Two, Moimt Vernon and New Phila- 
delphia, are in Ohio; two others, Columbia and Moberly, in Missouri. 
Cities from other States are: Lmcoln, 111.; Beaver Dam, Wis.; and 
Boone, Iowa. None are in the immediate vicinity of a large city; all 
represent types of small cities characteristic of this region. 

Mount Vernon, located in central Ohio, was selected as a nucleus 
around which were six of the villages and three of the farm coxmties 
studied. With a 1930 population of 9,400, this city was not only the 
smallest chosen in the region, but its population increase of only 1.4 

1 In three additional States, New York, Indiana, and Nebraska, the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted 
studies. 

2 None of the cities studied by the Bureau of Home Economics were in the Middle Atlantic region. Five 
small cities in the combined Middle Atlantic and North Central region were studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, namely: Beaver Falls and ConnellsviHe, Pa., Logansport and Peru, Ind., and Mattoon, 
m. (table 179). 
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percent in the period 1920-30 gave it next to the lowest ranking from 
the standpoint of growth. Only 3.8 percent of the inhabitants were 
Negroes, and 3.5 percent foreign-born whites. Engine factories — 
steam, Diesel, and gas — plate-glass and glass-container works, a 
large cellophane printing plant, and various types of smaller industries 
accoimt for the 43 percent of gainfully occupied persons employed in 
manufacturing according to the 1930 census.® ^ Grain, stock, dairy, 
and poultry farming are typical of the surrounding counties. 

New Philadelphia, the coxmty seat of Tuscarawas County, in east- 
central Ohio, is predominantly a manufacturing city. Steel miUs 
provide jobs for a larger number of workers than any other single 
industry. Iron pipe and castings, tin plate, enamelware, and clay 
products constitute some of the most important products of the 
industrial plants. On the outskirts of the city, coal mining, which 
suffered severe decline a few years ago, is again important. One 
of the largest cheese-making establishments in the country, operated 
by a colony of Swiss families, is situated here. Forty-six percent of 
the gainfully employed workers are engaged in manufacturing, accord- 
ing to the 1930 census. 

The population of this city in 1930 was 12,400; of this total, the 
foreign born were 5.4 percent. ^ While in the period 1920-30 a popula- 
tion increase of 15.4 percent is shown by the census, in more recent 
years New Philadelphia has lost some of its industries to Dover, Ohio, 
across the river. The closing of a large steel-rolling mill in 1933, not 
subsequently reopened, affected employment among approximately 
500 families and was partially responsible for the large number of 
families receiving relief in this community in the year of schedule 
collection. 

Lincoln, 111., the county seat of Logan County, is named for one of 
its founders, Abraham Lincoln. Its 1930 popidation was 12,900, an 
increase of 8 percent over 1920. About 7 percent of the inhabitants 
were foreign-born whites, and 2 percent Negroes. Situated in a 
normally productive grain region, it is a shipping point for grain and 
other farm products. Machme shops, railroad repair shops, a large 
nursery and several greenhouses, a hatchery and poultry-packing 
plant, a garment factory, china factory, and casket factory are num- 
bered among the industries. However, the 1930 census classed only 
23 percent of the gainfully emploj^ed workers as in manufacturing 
industries. It is probable that the influence of Lincoln College, with 
an enrollment of only 125 students in^ 1930, is slight. The State 
asylum for feeble-minded children, housing around 3,000 inmates, is 
located just outside the city. 

The closing of some mines in 1933 and a number of business fail- 
ures served to reduce employment and to lower wages. Poor crops 
in 1935 also affected city incomes, indirectly. The economic condi- 
tion of the community is reflected in the fact that the general level of 
family^ incomes in Lincoln tended to be lower than in the other com- 
munities. 

Beaver Dam, in southeast Wisconsin, is farthest north of any of 
these cities. Its population of 9,900 in 1930 represented a 23.5-per- 
cent increase in the period 1920-30. The foreign-born constituted a 


s Census of Population, 1930. Unpublished data. 
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higher percentage, 10.2, here than elsewhere in the seven-city group. 
The 1930 census classed 58.8 percent of the gainfully occupied persons 
as in manufacturing industries, a higher proportion than was found in 
the other communities. Subsequently, however, several large plants 
were closed, notably a hosiery factory and a malleable-iron plant. 
Among industries operating in the year of this study were stove works, 
malleable-iron works, tool -manufacturing plants, electric-battery 
shops, shoe factories, canneries, a large cheese factory, and a milk 
condensery. Strikes in some of the plants during the report year 
affected the earnings of a substantial number of families. 

Boone, in the heart of the Com Belt, in central Iowa, is principally 
a shipping and trading center, with 34 percent of its gainfully occupied 
population in transportation industries and only 17 percent in manu- 
facturing. In addition to railroad shops, there are foundry and non 
works, box and other wood-product factories, brick kilns, a hosiery 
factory, and a flour mill. Some coal is mined on the outskirts of the 
city. Drought conditions in 1935 affecting agriculture in the sur- 
rounding counties probably left an imprint on city incomes. The 
city^s population of 11,900 in 1930 had decreased 4.5 percent from 
that of 1920. Foreign-born whites constituted 7.3 percent of the total 
population. 

Columbia, the county seat of Boone Coxmty, Mo., is the largest of 
the seven communities, with about 15,000 inhabitants in 1930. Its 
growth is indicated by the 44-percent increase^ in population between 
1920 and 1930. Negroes are a larger proportion of the populace, 15 
percent, here than in the other cities. 

Three institutions of higher education are found in Columbia — 
the University of Missouri, Stephens College, and Christian College, 
with a combined faculty and student population in 1930 of 6,400.^ 
Of the gainfully occupied population in 1930, 21 percent were in 
professional service, a higher proportion than was found in the other 
communities. Another 20 percent were in domestic and personal 
service; 20 percent in trade; and 21 percent in manufacturiug.® Flour 
mills, a shoe factory, and several other manufacturing industries 
provided jobs for some industrial workers, but this city had relatively 
fewer wage earners than any other. 

^ Moberly, located in north-central Missouri, had a reported popula- 
tion in 1930 of 13,800, an increase over 1920 of 7.5 percent. Negroes 
constituted approximately 7 percent of the total. Railroad repair 
shops, shoe-manufacturing plants, hosiery and silk mills, cheese 
plants, coal mining on a substantial scale nearby, and the fact that 
this city is a shipping center for livestock, wool, hides, and lumber all 
have tended to produce a more industrial atmosphere here than in 
Columbia. Employment in the railroad shops, however, has declined 
severely in recent years because of the generally depressed railway 
situation and the removal of some repair shops to Decatur, 111. Ap- 
proximately 34 percent of the total number of gainfully occupied 
persons in Moberly in 1930 were in manufacturing, according to the 
census.® 


< The census enumeration includes all faculty members, but only those students living with their parents 
or others, permanently and regularly, within the city. 

* Census of population, 1930. Unpublished data. 
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Size of Sample 

The random sample, from which were drawn the small-city families 
meeting the eligibility requirements for the family schedule, covered 
50 percent of the dwellings in all cities except two. In Columbia and 
in Moberly, Mo., 62.5 percent of the dwellings were included. At the 
completion of collection and review, a total of 4,120 schedules from 
nonrelief families and 743 from relief families were available for anal- 
ysis by individual cities. 

In obtaining these 4,863 schedules, a total of 12,401 addresses 
(excluding 526 vacancies) were visited. The most important cause of 
elimination was ineligibility ; 38 percent of the total families that gave 
record-card data (10,588) did not meet the eligibility requirements for 
inclusion in the study. Other causes of elimination were prolonged 
absence of occupants from home, illness in the family, inability or 
unwillingness to give the information, and incomplete or inconsistent 
schedules that later had to be rejected.® 

Differences in the number of schedules from one community to 
another are in part a consequence of differences in size of city. Colum- 
bia, for example, had a population about 60 percent larger than Mount 
Vernon in 1930. The greater proportion of addresses surveyed in 
Columbia and Moberly also served to increase the totals in those two 
cities. In addition, the number of acceptable schedules obtained per 
100 occupied addresses visited varied from city to city, ranging from 
25 in Mount Vernon to 47 in Columbia. This reflects differences in 
the proportion of ineligible families in the population, in procedures 
of schedule collections, and in local cooperation. In two of the cities, 
Boone and Mount Vernon, field work was discontinued before there 
was an opportunity of revisiting some of the families that had not 
been reached or had not provided information adequate for filling the 
record card or the family schedule. As a consequence, the proportion 
of families from which data were not obtained was higher here than 
elsewhere and served to lower the number of schedules per dwelling 
visited (pp. 422-424). 

In order that each city might have the same proportionate repre- 
sentation in the regional sample, schedules from the fifth sampling 
period (a 12.5-percent coverage) in Columbia and Moberly were 
eliminated when the seven cities were combined. Data for the seven- 
city group, therefore, represent a 50-percent coverage in aU cities, and 
are based on 3,720 nonrelief and 708 relief families — somewhat fewer 
than the sum of the samples in the individual cities. 

Composition of the Native-White, Unbroken Families and of Their House- 
holds (Eligible Families, Relief and Nonrelief} 

Definition of Family 

A family, to be included in this study, was required to have a 
husband and a wife, both native-born, married for at least 1 year, 
with or without other persons. Tests of family membership applied 
to other persons were, in brief, these: The person must live with the 
family (temporary^ absences at school or on business were permitted ) ; 
he must pool his income with that of other family members and be 

« For discussion of the representative character of the sample, see Appraisal, p. 419. 
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dependent on the common family fund for at least partial support. 
Sons^ and daughters hving at home on a roomer-boarder basis and 
keeping their finances separate from the group funds were not counted 
as family members. The family group is thus an economic unit, 
rather than a unit of related members only, though few nonrelated 
members were reported.'^ 

Size of Family 

Two-person families, those of husband and wife only, comprised 
28 percent of the combined relief and nonrelief sample in the seven- 
city group. Twenty-seven percent of the families had three members, 
and 19 percent had four.® Twenty-six percent were larger, composed 
of five or more persons (table 1). A ^^typicaP^ small-city family does 
not clearly emerge from these findings. 

Table 1. — size of family: Average size and percentage distribution by number of 
persons in family of relief and nonrelief families, North Central small cities com- 
bined and separately, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and 
city 

Average persons 
per family i 

Families with specified number of persons i 

All 2 

Under 
16 8 

16 or 
older 8 

Any 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 or 
more 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Combined cities 

3. 66 

1.13 

0. 53 

100 

28 

27 

19 

16 

3 

4 

1 

2 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

3, 85 

1.28 

.56 

100 

26 

22 

22 

16 

4 

5 

2 

3 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

3.71 

1. 16 

.54 

100 

28 

25 

22 

16 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Illinois, Lincoln 

3.77 

1. 29 

.48 

100 

28 

23 

22 

16 

3 

4 

2 

2 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

3. 57 

1.12 

.46 

100 

32 ; 

26 

18 

14 

4 

3 

1 

2 

Iowa, Boone 

3.87 

1.37 

.50 

100 

28 ! 

24 

19 

15 

4 

6 

3 

1 

Missouri, Columbia 

3.62 

1.07 

.56 

100 

26 ; 

29 

20 

16 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Missouri, Moberly 

3.45 

.85 

.60 

100 

30 ^ 

31 

20 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 


1 Year-equivalent persons. Slight discrepancies may occur between the averages for all members and 
the figure obtained by adding 2,00 (husband and wife) to the sum of the averages for persons under 16 and 
16 or older. These discrepancies result from differences in the methods of computing averages for all mem- 
bers and for persons under 16 or 16 or older. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Includes husband and wife. 

3 Excludes husband and wife. 


Alttough families of five or more persons were but 26 percent of the 
f amil y groups studied (p. 42), their members constituted 40 percent 
of the aggregate members of the groups. In contrast, the two-person 
establishments included only 16 percent of aggregate family members, 
although they comprised 28 percent of the family groups (table 1). 
The question of adequacy of incomes to cover the needs of these 
larger family groups that contain so substantial a proportion of the 
population is, therefore, of real social concern; a discussion of income 
as related to family size is given in a later section of this report (p. 41). 

The average size of relief and nonrelief families combined in the 
seven-city group was 3.66 persons. Families that had received relief 


2 See Glossary, Economic Family, for a more complete definition of family. This definition differs from 
that of the census, since in the reports of the 1930 census a family is defined as “a group of persons, related 
either by blood or by marriage or adoption, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same 
table.” Thus, sons and daughters living at home or away at school or college were counted in the census 
tabulations as family members without regard to financial arrangements, and nonrelatives were not con- 
sidered family members even though they contributed their earnings to the family income or were dependent 
upon the family for support. ^ 

8 The total number of persons in the family, the number under 16 years of age, and the number 16 or older 
were based upon year equivalents. (See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person.) 
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during the year were appreciably larger than were self-supporting 
families, an average of 4.46 compared with 3.51 members. Sheer 
number of mouths to feed doubtless forced many families^ to seek 
public aid; relatively twice as many relief as nonrelief families had 
five or more members — 42 percent compared with 21 percent. As a 
consequence, the nonrelief sample includes a somewhat smaller pro- 
portion of large families than does the relief and nonrelief group 
combined; faimlies of five or more persons were 21 percent of the 
former and 26 percent of the latter group (table 118). 


Families With Children Under 16 Years of Ase 


Forty-five percent of these small-city families had no children 
under 16 in their homes during the report year. Families with only 
one such child, comprising one-fourth of the sample, outnumbered 
those with two or with three or more, as is shown below: 


Number of children un- 
der 16 years of age: Percentage of all families 

None 45 

1- . 25 

2- _ 16 

3 - 10 

4',_ 1 

5_. 2 

6 or more 1 


Children under 16 outnumbered family members aged 16 or over 
(excluding the husband and wife), having an average of 1.13 per 
family compared with 0.53. In relief families, the burden of child 
support was considerably heavier than in nonrelief; children under 16 
averaged 1.76 per family in the former group and 1.01 in the latter 
(table 118). ^ Almost all persons under 16 were children of the hus- 
band and wife, though a few were grandchildren or other relatives, 
and an even smaller number, nonrelatives. 


Family Members 16 or Older, Other Than Husband and Wife 

Thirty-five percent of the families reported members aged 16 or 
older, other than husband and wife. About four-fifths of all such 
persons were sons and daughters. Parents of the younger married 
couples, aunts, cousins, and other relatives comprised most of the 
remaining one-fifth. Nonrelatives living as family members were 
only 0.5 percent (table 127). 

Among the family members aged 16-29, the proportion of sons and 
daughters was almost three times as great as among those reaching 
or passing the 30-year line, as shown below; 

Percentage of family members 
(not husband or wife) aged— 


Family status: m or older 

Sons and daughters 94. 4 32. 7 

Parents of husband and wife .0 51. 3 

Other related persons 5. 2 15. 0 

Persons not related .4 1. 0 


In the group aged 30 or older, parents of the younger husbands and 
wives were considerably more numerous than were sons and daughters 
of older families. The large proportion of other related persons, 15 
percent, is due in part to the presence of sons-in-Iaw and daughters- 
in-law in the older-established households. 
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Age of Husbands and of Wives 

. Approximately one-half (51 percent) of the husbands in the seven- 
city group were within the age range 30-49 years; 13 percent were 
under 30, and 36 percent were 50 or older. Wives were somewhat 
younger, although approximately as many of them as of husbands fell 
in the age class 30-49. Twenty-one percent were under 30; 27 per- 
cent, 50 or older (table 2). 

Table 2. — age of htjsbands and op wives: Percentage distribution of husbands 
and of wives i^ relief and nonrelief familiesj by age, North Central small cities 
combined and separately, 19S5-S6 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relationship and 
age group (years) 

Com- 

bined 

cities 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 

Phila- 

delphia, 

Ohio 

1 

Lincoln, 

ni. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Moberly, 

Mo. 

HUSBANDS 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under 20 

C) 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29-. 

13 

14 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

30-39 

27 

26 

27 

27 

28 

27 

28 

23 

40-49 

24 

22 

23 

26 

20 

27 

26 

24 

60-59 

19 

20 

18 

17 

18 

15 

19 

1 21 

60-64 

7 

7 

8 

5 

9 

7 

6 

1 10 

65-69 


6 

6 

; 6 

6 

4 

3 

5 

70-74 

> 3 

3 

2 

1 2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

75 or older 

! 3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

WIVES 

All ages 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under 20 

1 

1 

0) 1 

1 i 

2 

2 

1 

1 

20-29 

20 

21 

23 

22 1 

19 

20 

19 

16 

30-39 

29 

30 

29 

27 ' 

26 

29 

32 

28 

40-49 

23 

21 ' 

21 

26 

21 

24 

24 

24 

60-69 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

14 

16 

21 

60-64 

5 

5 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

5 

65-69 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

70-74 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

75 or older 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 0.50 percent or less. 


Under the eligibihty requirements imposed, no schedules were 
collected from couples married less than a year, because they could 
not have furnished, as a family unit, a complete yearns record of 
income and expenditures. As a result, the sample may include rela- 
tively fewer husbands and wives under 30 than would be found in 
the population of these cities as a whole, since more new marriages 
would have occurred among yoimg persons than among the middle- 
aged. 

A relatively large proportion of the husbands in the rehef groups 
were older men; 22 percent were 60 or more, compared with only 16 
percent in the nonrehef group. Older wives, however, were found 
in about the same proportion in the relief and nonrelief groups; 12 
and 10 percent, respectively, were 60 or older (table 120). 


660—40 2 
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Intercity Comparison 

In six of the seven cities surveyed, more than 50 percent of the 
families studied contained only two or three persons^ These small 
families were a larger proportion, 61 percent, of aU families in Moberly 
than in any other city, and a smaller proportion, 48 percent, in 
Mount Vernon. Families of five or more persons made up a greater 
share of the sample in Mount Vernon and in Boone than elsewhere, 
30 and 29 percent; in Moberly, they were only 19 percent. 

In accord with their positions when distributions by number of 
members are compared, families in Boone had the largest average 
size, 3.87 members, Mount Vernon ranked second, 3.85 members, 
and Moberly lowest, 3.45. In each of the seven cities, relief famihes 
were larger than nonrelief; but the size difference was much more 
pronounced in Beaver Dam than in the others (tables 1, 111, and 119). 

Relatively more families (52 percent) in Moberly had no children 
under 16 years of age and relatively fewer (9 percent) had three or 
more than in any of the other cities. This is in accord with the smaller 
average size of families in Moberly. In the' other cities the proportion 
having no children under 16 ranged from 41 percent in Boone to 46 
percent in Columbia, and the proportion with three or more, from 13 
percent in Columbia to 21 in Mount Vernon (table 3). The average 
number of persons under 16 was 0.85 per family in Moberly, as com- 
pared with 1.37 m Boone. 

Table 3. — families with members under i6: Percentage distribution of relief and 
nonrelief families by number of members under 16 years of age, North Central 
small cities separately, 1935-86 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family members i under 16 
years of age (number) 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 

Phila- 

delphia, 

Ohio 

Lincoln, 

m. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Moberly, 

Mo.2 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

None 

42 

43 

42 

45 

41 

46 

52 

1 

22 

25 

21 

25 

21 

26 

26 

2 

15 

18 

19 

16 

18 

15 

13 

3 

13 

10 

11 

9 

13 

10 

6 

4 - 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 or more 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Includes 1 family that reported a net loss for the year; that is, business expenses and losses exceeded 
gross earnings and other income. This family is excluded from all subsequent tables unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Moberly families had relatively^ more members aged 16 or older 
than any other city, 0.60 year-equivalent persons; the corresponding 
average for Beaver Dam was only 0.46. 

Households 

Households included, in addition to members of the economic 
family, roomers with or without board, boarders without rooms, 
tourists and transients, overnight guests, and paid help living in. 
(See Glossary for definition of these terms.) 
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Thirty-five percent of all families reported one or more nonfamily 
members in their homes for at least part of the year (table 4). The 
average nmnber of such persons in the households that had them was 
0.67, and in all households, 0.24.® Thus, to 3.66, the average number 
of members in the economic family, would be added 0.24 nonfamily 
members, to obtain 3.90, the average size of the household in this 
seven-city group. 

Houstug accommodations were furnished to these extra persons by 
almost 99 percent of the families that reported them; only 21 of the 
1,546 families having nonfamily members supplied meals without 
rooms (table 128). 

Table 4. — membees op household not in economic family: Number and per^ 
centage ^ of families having persons in the household who were not members of the 
economic family, and average number of such nonfamily members, by relief status 
and income, North Central small cities combined, 1936-S6 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Belief status and 
family-income class (dollars) 

Families 

Families having in the household^— 

Average 
non- 
family 
mem- 
bers 3 

Any nonfamily 
member 

Boomers and boarders 

All types 

Sons and 
daughters 


Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

All famOies 

4, 427 

1, 646 

35 

546 

12 

142 

3 

0. 67 

Belief families 

708 

130 

18 

29 : 

4 

16 

2 

.61 

Nonrelief families 

3,719 

1,416 

38 

617 

14 1 

126 

3 

.69 

0-999 

1,107 

319 

29 

144 

13 

33 

3 

.61 

1,000-1,499 

1, 108 

395 

36 

154 

14 

40 

4 

.72 

1,500-1,999 

644 

270 

42 

89 

14 

30 

6 

.67 

2,000-2,999 

545 

264 

48 

85 

16 

19 

3 

.68 

3,000 or over 

315 

168 

53 

45 

14 

4 

1 

.81 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class. 

2 Nonfamily members include: Boomers and/or boarders, whether sons and daughters or others, tourists or 
transients; paid help living in; overnight guests. See table 128 for counts of families having paid help and 
overnight guests in the household, and for details as to roomers and boarders. 

3 Year-equivalent persons: This figure is computed for each family by dividing by 52 the total number of 
weeks of residence in the household for all persons not members of the economic family. Averages are 
based on the number of families that reported weeks of household membership of nonfamily members. The 
counts given in this table are the families that reported having in the household any nonfamily members; 
a few of these families failed to report the weeks of membership. 

Guests that stayed at least one night were reported by 22 percent 
of the families; the average number of guest- weeks per reporting 
family was 7.3. The proportion of families that had guests was more 
than twice as great in the nonrelief group as in the relief, 24 and 11 
percent, respectively. That the facilities for overnight accommoda- 
tions were related to the economic status of the family is suggested 
by the increasing proportion of nonrelief families entertaining guests 
as income rose — 16 percent in the lowest-income class ($0-$999), 
37 percent in the highest ($3,000 or over). The average number of 
guest-weeks per family in the highest ckss was half again as large 
as in the lowest, 7.8 weeks compared with 5.2 (table 128). Guests 
that stayed 27 weeks or more were considered members of the eco- 
nomic family. (See Glossary, Guest.) 


® This average, like tbe average for family members, represents year-equivalent persons; it was obtained 
by dividing by 62 the total number of weeks of residence in the household for all nonmembers. 
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Twelve percent of all families had household members on a paj^g 
basis (roomers, boarders, tourists, or other transients) at some time 
during the year. In relief families only 4 percent, and in nonrelief, 
14 percent had such members.^® The number accommodating 
tourists and transients was negligible — only 8 of the 546 families that 
provided room and board to nonfamily members. 

Sons and daughters living at home on a roomer-boarder basis 
rather than a family-member basis were found in only 3 percent of all 
families; in such homes, however, they added an average of 1.18 
year-equivalent members. Sons and daughters beginning to earn 
apparently tend to continue for a while as members of the economic 
family, sharing the benefits of the income of other family members. 

Paid hell) living in the household was reported by only 4 percent 
of all families. Much of the help was no doubt employed for short 
periods, since the average for the families affected was less than one- 
half of an employee-year. In the top income class ($3,000 or over), 
however, 13 percent, of the families had such help, and the average 
period was 0.84 of an employee-year; these more well-to-do families 
that employed household help on this basis, therefore, must usually 
have had service the greater part of the year. 

Income Levels of Small-City Families 
Definition of Income 

The income of the city family, as defined in this study, includes 
both money and nonmoney income.^^ Money income is derived from 
net earnings of family members^ and from other sources. Earnings 
consist of contributions of individual earners and receipts from family 
enterprises. A person was considered an earner if, during the report 
year, he received any income, no matter how small in amount, from 
salary, wages, or a business he operated.^® Receipts from family 
undertakings were largely from keeping roomers and boarders. In 
addition, small sums earned from sources other than keepiug roomers 
and boarders, usually less than $5, were sometimes reported as joint 
earnings because of the difficulty of allocating them to each of several 
persons. Because such earnings might be attributed to the family 
rather than to an individual, some few families had earnings although 
none of their workers were classed as breadwinners. 

Money income from sources other than earnings consists of net 
rentals from real estate other than the owned family home, interest 
from invested funds, dividends, net profits from business enterprises 
(other than those in which family members were engaged as entre- 
preneurs), pensions, annuities, benefits, and small gifts of cash used 
for current family living. 

10 FamUies having the equivalent of more than 10 roomers for the year were ineligible for the family sched- 
ule. See Glossary, Roomer, and Roomer-year. 

11 See Glossary, Income, City and Village Family. 

12 In determining net earnings for the family income analysis, no deduction was made of expense for busi- 
ness use of the family car, imion dues, and some other minor occupational items. See table 183 for method 
of computing income for the income sample and the consumption sample. 

13 This definition differs from the 1930 census definition of a “gainfully occupied” person, one supposed to 
be * customarily employed.” The census did not consider a person as having a gainful occupation if he 
worked less than the equivalent of 1 day per week or if he earned only occasional sums of money. Accord- 
ingly, lack of agreement between census counts of “gainfully occupied persons” and counts of “earners” 
from this study is to be expected. 
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Nonmoney income represents the net value of occupancy of an 
owned home or a home fmnished rent-free as pay for the work of some 
family member.^^ The inclusion of nonmoney income from housing 
in the total income figure of families owning homes or receiving rent as 
pay was made for the purpose of placing such families in the same 
potential consumption class as renters having higher money incomes. 
Had value of housmg not been included, the home-owning family 
with a given money income and comparatively low expenses for shelter 
could have had a higher level of living than a home-renting family with 
the same amount of money income. 

Income Levels of Families 

Income Levels of Native-White, Unbroken Families in the Seven Cities Combined 
Eligible jamilieSj relief and nonrelief combined. 

When families receiving relief were included with those that were 
self-supporting, the median income of native-white, unbroken families 
in the seven-city group was $1,164.^^ One-half of the families had 
larger incomes ; one-half, smaller. Had the ineligible groups — 
families excluded because of nativity, color, broken marital ties, or 
other reasons — been included, this median would have been somewhat 
lower. Findings based on the income sample, therefore, should be 
adjusted if they are to be applied to the entire population. (See p. 18, 
and Appraisal, p. 427.) 

Two-thirds of the families in the sample had incomes below $1,500; 
all of the relief families were in this income group. Twenty-six percent 
of the families were in the class $l,500-$2,999, while but 8 percent 
reached or exceeded $3,000 (table 5). 

Relief families are not distributed by income because of the limited 
data they furnished concerning real income. The number and per- 
centage of families in the lower-income classes, therefore, are applicable 
only to nonrelief families; they do not represent the proportion of all 
families (relief and nonrelief) at these economic levels. Beyond the 
$1,500 point, however (inasmuch as available data indicate that the in- 
comes of relief families were well below that amoimt), the figures are 
representative of all eligible families. 

Eligible nonrelief families. 

The median income of the eligible nonrelief families in the seven-city 
sample was $1,322, or $158 above that of the eligible relief and non- 
relief families combined. The economic position of the nonrelief 
group, therefore, was considerably above that of the population as a 
whole. The 3,719^ nonrelief families in the seven-city sample were 
84 percent of the eligible group, and were, of course, a smaller propor- 
tion of all families in these communities. 

Almost one-third (29 percent) of the nonrelief families received in- 
comes of less than $1,000 ; 48 percent were in the range $1,000-$1,999 ; 

An additional item of income, value of home-produced food, is included in computing the total income 
of village families; however, the smallness of this item and its infrequent occurrence among city families did 
not justify its inclusion in city income. In the seven cities combined, the average value of home-produced 
food for the year for all families was only $10 (table 117). 

1“ In the computation of any medians presented in this report for relief and nonrelief families combined, it 
has been assumed that all relief families had incomes below the median. Data available concerning their 
incomes substantially support this assumption. 
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14 percent in the range $2,000-$2,999. Only 9 percent received 

$3,000 or more. ^ ^ ^ v . . -i* • 

Inequalities in distribution of income among nonrelief families m 
the North Central city group are indicated in figure 2. The 59 percent 
of the families with incomes under $1,500 received only 36 percent of 
total income, while the 41 percent with incomes above this level 
received 64 percent. 

Apparently the retail market depends heavily on the expenditures of 
families in the income group $1,000-$1,999. These families had 42 



UNDER 500 500 - 999 IP00'!.499 l,500'l.999 2.000*3,499 2,500-2,999 3,000*3399 4^00 OR OVER 

INCOME CLASS (DOLLARS) 

Figuee 2. — Incomes of nonrelief families: Percentage distributions of families and 
of aggregate income of families classified by income, North Central small cities 
combined, 1935-36. 

percent of the aggregate income, almost as large a sum as those with 
incomes of $2,000 or over, who had 45 percent. However, the latter 
group could spend more per family and thus buy larger quantities or 
more expensive goods than the former. 

Income Levels of Native-White, Unbroken Families in the Seven Individual Cities 

Eligible families, relief and nonrelief combined, 

A ranking of the seven cities by median income of the native-white 
families studied should not be interpreted as indicative of the relative 
position of the cities with respect to general income levels of their entire 
population. As has been stated, the population groups excluded from 
the study tended to have lower incomes than those included. Con- 
sequently, if a considerable proportion of the low-income families of a 
city were ineligible and excluded fpm the sample, the remaining 
eligible group would represent a relatively more well-to-do segment of 
the total popifiation than would the eligible group in a city with only a 
small proportion of its low-income families ineligible. 
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The proportion of ineligible families among those giving record cards 
differed considerably from one city to another, ranging from 32 percent 
in Moberly to 42 percent in Columbia. The composition of the in- 
eligible groups differed, too; two-fifths of the ineligible families of 
Columbia were Negro and thus had lower incomes, as a group, than the 
ineligible families in Mount Vernon and Lincoln, among which the 
foreign-born greatly outnumbered^ the nonwhite (table 188). As a 
consequence, the ranking of the cities according to the income level of 
all families (eligible and ineligible) differed from their order with 
respect to the income of eligible families, as is shown below: 

Median income of Estimated median income 
eligible famUies of all families 

City and State: {relief ana nonrelief) {eligible and ineligible) 

Columbia, Mo $1, 393 $ 1 , 010 

Beaver Dam, Wis 1, 185 1, 060 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 1, 162 1, 040 

Moberly, Mo 1, 159 950 

Boone, Iowa 1, 154 940 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 1, 078 950 

Lincoln, 111 957 830 

Columbia, in which the median income of the ehgible famihes was 
higher than in other cities, was in third position with respect to the 
median income of all famihes because of the relatively large number of 
Negroes in its population. The median income of all famihes in tMs 
city was 27 percent below that of eligible famihes — a reduction 
greater than in any other city. In Mount Vernon and Beaver Dam, 
by contrast, the reduction was but 10 percent. (See Appraisal, 
pp. 427-429, for a discussion of procedures used in estimating median 
incomes of all famihes.) 

Median incomes of the ehgible families in these seven cities were m 
general below those of eligible famihes in smaU cities of other regions. 
In 6 of these North Central cities, the median for these population 
groups was below $1,200; in only 3 of the 12 small cities studied in 
other regions was the median income below this amount (table 110). 

The cities differed widely in the percentage of fanuhes that were 
entirely self-supporting during ^ the year. In Columbia nonrelief 
families formed 91 percent, in Lincoln, 73 percent of the total group. 
There was an inverse association between the percentage of families 
that had received relief at some time during the year and the per- 
centage that had incomes of $1,500 or more, in Columbia and 
Moberly where the rehef percentage was low (9 and 10 percent) the 
proportion of families with incomes of $1,500 or more was high in 
comparison with the other cities, 46 and 35 percent. In New Phila- 
delphia and Lincoln the relief famihes were a higher proportion of aU 
families than in other cities, 22 and 27 percent, and famihes with 
incomes of $1,500 or more, a lower proportion, 28 and 23 percent, 
than in most of the other cities (table 5). 

The median incomes of these famihes and their distributions by 
income depict with fair accuracy the income levels of that part of the 
population eligible for this study, namely the native-white, unbroken 
families, both self-supporting and on relief. Not all of the eligible 
families, of course, gave family schedules; some could not be reached 
and some were unable or unwilling to give the facts requested. To 
determine what bias, if any, had been introduced in the^ data by the 
omission of these eligible nonreporting families, and especially whether 
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refusals had been concentrated in any particular income or occupa- 
tional groups, tests were made of the samples from all but one city. 
These tests gave some evidence of a tendency toward underrepresenta- 
tion of high-income families, and, in Mount Vernon, some under- 
representation of business and professional families. However, they 
indicated that on the whole nonreporting families were distributed 
with sufficient uniformity throughout all income and occupational 
groups so that their omission did not materially affect results. (See 
pp. 424-426 for a more extensive discussion of these tests.) 

Table 5. — family income: Number of families and percentage distribution by 
relief status and income, North Central small cities combined and separately, 
1935-36 


pVhite families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Belief status and family- 
income class (dollars) 

Com- 
bined 
cities 1 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 

Phila- 

delphia, 

Ohio 

Lincoln, 

HI. 

Beaver 

Bam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 

bia, 

Mo. 

Moberly, 

Mo. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All families 

4,427 

313 

753 

511 

463 

494 

1,309 

1, 029 

Relief families 

708 

60 

165 

139 

49 

102 

124 

104 

Nonrelief families 

3,719 

253 

588 

372 

404 

392 

1, 185 

926 

0-249 

65 

4 

4 

3 

6 

4 

17 

24 

250-499 

142 

4 

20 

9 

10 

24 

35 

66 

600-749 

377 

15 

60 

49 

33 

41 

114 

104 

760-999 

533 

32 

94 

1 67 

61 

47 

130 

149 

1,000-1,249 

608 

64 

107 

1 78 

91 

47 

156 

122 

1,260-1,499 

500 

33 

88 

60 


55 

137 

101 

1,600-1,749 

391 

32 

76 

26 

43 

53 

116 

83 

1,760-1,999 

253 

18 

32 

24 

27 

24 

86 

76 

2,000-2,249 

198 

19 

26 

16 

19 

28 

1 63 

64 

2,250-2,499 

149 

13 

17 

13 

14 

20 

! 47 

43 

2,500-2,999 

198 

10 

31 

15 

6 

23 

88 

56 

3,000-3,499 

113 

3 

16 

8 

7 

16 

54 

29 

3,500-3.999 

71 

3 

5 

2 

6 

6 

44 

16 

4,000 or over 2 

131 

3 

13 

12 

6 

6 

98 

12 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Relief families 

16 

19 

22 

27 

11 

1 21 

9 

10 

Nonrelief families 

84 

81 

78 

73 

89 

79 

91 

90 

0-249 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

250-499 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

5 

600-749 

9 

6 

8 

10 

7 

8 

9 

11 

760-999 

12 

10 

12 

13 

14 

10 

10 

15 

1,000-1,249 

14 

21 

14 

15 

21 

10 

12 

12 

1,250-1,499 

11 

11 

12 

9 

17 

11 

10 

10 

1,600-1,749 

9 

10 

10 

5 

9 

10 

9 

8 

1,750-1,999 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 

7 

7 

2,000-2,249 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2,250-2,499 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2,600-2,999 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

6 

7 

6 

3,000-3,499 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3,500-3,999 

2 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4,000 or over 2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 


1 Kepresents a 50- percent sample from each of the 7 cities and therefore does not include all families that 
are shown for individual cities. See Methodology (Tabulation of data) for description of the method used 
in combining samples from the 7 cities. 

» For the largest income reported in each of the cities see table 111. 

* 0,50 percent or less. 


Eligible nonrelief families. 

In the indmdual cities, median incomes of eligible nonrelief fflmiliftg 
were from 6 to 24 percent higher than those of eligible relief and 
nonrelief combined, and from 18 to 49 percent higher than the esti- 
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mated medians for the total family population. The median income 
of the Columbia families was highest; that of the Lincoln famihes 
lowest, with a difference of $322 between the two, as is shown below: 

Median income of eligible non- 
relief families studied: City 

$1,508 Columbia, Mo. 

1,400 Boone, Iowa 

1,307 Mount Vernon, Ohio 

1,276 New Philadelphia, Ohio 

1,269 Moberly, Mo. 

1,253 Beaver Dam, Wis. 

1,186 Lincoln, 111. 

In distrib-ution of income among nonrelief families, Beaver Dam 
and Columbia tended to stand apart from all other cities, the former 
because of high concentration of families about the median, the latter 
because of wide income dispersion. In Beaver Dam, the middle 50 
percent of the families, indicated by the shaded area in figure 3, had 
incomes between $963 and $1,645, a range smaller than for any other 
city. In Columbia, by contrast, the interquartile range was $1,435, 
a spread more than twice that in Beaver Dam. In concentration of 
fanailies about the median and general pattern of income distribution, 
Mount Vernon tended to resemble Beaver Dam more than did any 
other city. New Philadelphia and Lincoln also had somewhat 
similar distributions (fig. 3). 

The one-fourth of the families at the lower end of the income 
scale fared least well in Moberly. The lower quartile value here was 
but $829, in contrast to $1,032 for Mount Vernon. The top one- 
fourth of the families fared best in Columbia, where the upper quartile 
value was $2,435. In Beaver Dam, the city of lowest rank in this 
respect, the corresponding figure was $1,645. 

Family Income and Earners (Nonrelief Families) 

Sources of Income 

Earnings provided almost nme-tenths, 89 percent, of the aggregate 
income of the nonrelief families in the seven-city sample. Money 
income from sources other than earnings, such as pensions, annmties, 
returns from investments, and gifts of cash used for family living, 
provided only 5 percent; nonmoney income from an owned home or 
rent received as pay, the balance, 6 percent (table 6). 

Nearly all families, 97 percent, received some earnings from indi- 
vidual or joint enterprises of their members. A much smaller pro- 
portion, 24 percent, had money income from investments and sources 
other than earnings. Almost one-half, 48 percent, had nonmoney 
income from housing (table 113). 

Earninss 

Individuals contributed the bulk of aggregate earnings, an average 
of $1,377 compared with $27 from roomers and boarders. Other 
family earnings not allocable to individuals averaged less than $0.50 
per fanuly (table 129). Earners were reported by 96 percent of the 
families. Of the 165 families without earners, 118 had no earnings 
of any kind; 47 had earnings from family xmdertakings only. 
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Figtjeb 3. — Incomes of nonrelief families: Percentage distributions of families by 
income, North Central small cities combined and separately, 1935-36. 
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Table 6. — sources op family income: ^ Average ^ amount and 'percentage of 
income derived from specified sources^ and average amount of business losseSy by 
incomcy North Central small cities combined, 193S—S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 





Money income from— 



Distribution of total income^ 

Family- 

iucome 

class 

Pami- 

Total 

family 




Busi- 

ness 

Non- 

money 

income 

Money income from— 

Non- 

money 

(dollars) 


income 

sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

losses 

from 

hous- 

All 

sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

income 

from 

hous- 

ing 


Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 

\DoUars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes. 

3, 719 

1, 581 

1,484 

1,404 

82 

2 

97 

94 

89 

6 

6 

0-999 

1, 107 

694 

646 

593 

48 

1 

48 

93 

86 

7 

7 

1,000-1,499.. 

1, 108 

1, 235 

1, 164 

' 1,108 

57 

1 

71 

94 

89 

5 

6 

1,600-1,999.- 

644 

1,705 

1, 606 

! 1,537 

75 

6 

99 

94 

90 

4 

6 

2,000-2,999-. 

545 

2, 393 

2,246 

2,139 

108 

2 

148 

94 

89 

5 

6 

3,000 or over 

315 

4,261 

3, 986 

3,734 

258 

6 

1 

275 

94 

88 

6 

6 


1 See table 113 for definitions of terms used in this table. 

2 Averages are based on the total number of families in each class. 

3 The sum of earnings and money income from other sources, with business losses deducted. 

< Percentages are based on the average total family income for each class. 

The proportion of income derived from earnings was somewhat less 
at very low than at intermediate or high income levels — 48 percent 
in the income class $0~$249 and 74 percent in the class $250-$499, 
compared with 85 percent or more in the classes above $ 1 ,000. Thirty- 
six percent of the families in the income class $0-$249 had no earnings 
but lived on receipts from other sources and probably incurred debts 
or drew upon capital. ^ In no income class above $1,000 did the 
proportion of families without earnings exceed 3 percent (table 113). 

Money Income Other Than Earninss 

Income from investments, pensions, annuities, and cash gifts used 
for family living averaged only $82 per family in the seven-city group, 
or 5 percent of aggregate income (table 6). Approximately one- 
fourth of the families had income of this sort; their average receipts 
were $342. The difference between the average income of all families 
and of those having receipts was much greater for some items than 
for others, as the fonowing data show: 

Average money income other 
than earnings for — 

Families 

All families having such 


Item: receipts 

All money income other than earn- 
ings-..-. $82 $342 

Profits 5 676 

Pensions, annuities, benefits 18 459 

Rent from property 35 335 

Interest and dividends 15 232 

Gifts for current use 7 129 

Other sources 2 126 


Kent from property provided the largest share, 43 percent, of in- 
come from sources other than earnings. Pensions, annuities, and 
benefits (see Glossary, Relief Family, for types of pensions excluded), 
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providing 21 percent, ranked second; and interest and dividends, 
third. Kents, interest and dividends, and profits tended to furnish 
a larger share of money income other than earnings and to be received 
by a larger proportion of the families in high-income brackets than 
among those less well to do. Pensions, annuities, and benefits,^ on 
the other hand, were about one-third of income other than earnings 
at levels below $1,500 and but 2 percent at the level $3,000 or more 
(table 7). 

Table 7. — monet income other than earnings: Percentage of families receiving 
money income other than earnings from specified sources and percentage received 
from each source^ hy income, North Central small cities combined, 1935— S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 

class 

(dollars) 

Families receiving money income other than 
earnings from i— 

Percentage of total money income other 
than earnings received from 3—- 

Any source 

Rent from prop- 
erty 

Interest and divi- 
dends 

Profits * 

Pensions, annui- 
ties, benefits 

Gifts for current 
use 

Other sources 

Rent from prop- 
erty 

Interest and divi- 
dends 

Profits * 

Pensions, annui- 
ties, benefits 

Gifts for current 
use 

Other sources 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

All incomes 

23.9 

10.5 

6.3 

0.8 

3.8 

5.8 

1.7 

43.0 

17.8 

6.2 

21.3 

9.0 

2.7 

0-999 

21.6 

8.7 

3.9 

.5 

4.7 

5.4 

2.3 

35.0 

8.4 

2.3 

36.5 

12.9 

4.9 

1,000-1,499 

20.3 

8.4 

4.3 

.3 

3.8 

6.2 

2.0 

36.7 

13.6 

.4 

32.7 

11.7 

4.9 

1,500-1,999 

24.4 

10.1 

6.4 

1.1 

4.2 

6.5 

1.2 

45.9 

7.6 

9.2 

26.7 

1 8.5 

2.1 

2,000-2,999 

29.0 

14,7 

9.7 

.9 

2.9 

5.7 

1.1 

40.6 

22.7 

6.5 

17.6 

11.1 

1.5 

3,000 or over 

35.2 

18.4 

15.6 

2.5 

1.3 

3.8 

1.0 

53.1 

29.5 

11.3 

1.9 

3.4 

.8 


1 See Glossary, Income, City and Village Family: Money Income from Other Sources. Percentages are 
based on the number of families in each class (table 6). 

a Does not include profits from business enterprises owned and operated by family members. See Glos- 
sary, Profits. 

3 Percentages are based on the total money income other than earnings in each] class. (See table 6.) For 
each class, the sum of the entries in columns 9-14 is 100 percent. 

Money iucome from sources other than earnings furnished as much 
as 28 percent of aggregate income of families in the class $0-$249, 11 
percent in the class $250-$499, 5 and 4 percent at intermediate- 
income levels, and 8 percent at the upper-income extreme $4,000 or 
more (table 116). 

Nonmoney Income From Housing 

Nonmoney income from housing includes both the value of rent 
received as payment for services of family members and the net value 
of occupancy of owned homes. (See Glossary, Income, City an<i 
Village Family; Nonmoney Income from Housing.) Value of rent 
received as pay was a negligible part of aggregate income, less than 
0.5 percent; it amounted to an average of only $3 per family. Kela- 
tively few families, 39 of the 3,719 in the seven-city sample, received 
living quarters as part of their wages or salaries (table 113). For 
such families, the average value of the housing provided was $267 — 
an amount somewhat above average rents paid by families studied. 

Almost one-half, 47 percent, of the families in these cities had a 
^'use'^ income from owned homes which had an average net value of 
about $200 per family. As a constituent of the income of all families, 
its value was, of course, less, an average of $94 for each family had it 
been so distributed. 
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^ In the two income classes below $500, 45 and 48 percent, respec- 
tively, of the families had income from owned homes. In the two 
succeeding classes this declined to less than 35 percent, but in every 
class above $2,000 it was more than 56 percent. The comparatively 
large proportion of owners among families with very low incomes is 
associated with age (table 150). Some of the older families doubtless 
had bought their homes when they were yoxmger and had higher 
incomes. 

Average net return from home ownership, on a basis of all families, 
ranged from $42 to $97 per family in income classes below $2,000; in 
the higher-income classes, from $116 to $367. The higher averages 
at the upper- than at the lower-income levels reflect both the greater 
rental values and a larger proportion of owning families. 


Nef Business Losses 

A frequent source of business losses was the ownership of property 
other than the family domicile, which yielded either no income at all, 
or an amount insufficient to coyer taxes and maintenance costs. 
Some losses were incurred by family members who operated business 
enterprises that were unsuccessful; others were due to the resale, at 
less than cost, of stocks or other property purchased during the year. 
Only losses realized on money transactions during the report year 
were included. Depreciation in the value of real estate, stocks, or 
other items was not considered. (See Glossary, Income, City and 
Village Family: Business Losses.) 

The number of families having losses, as shown in table 113, does 
not indicate the total number having some unsuccessful enterprise 
during the year. Losses were recorded only when they represented a 
net deficit from business operations within a specific field, as real 
estate ownership or operation of a store. Thus, if a family owned 
two rental properties and lost money on one, a loss entry was made 
only if that net deficit exceeded the net income from the other. 

In the seven-city group, 2 percent of the families reported business 
losses. Such losses, when averaged among aU families, amounted to 
but $2 each; however, for the few families involved the average was 
$142. This item was reported too infrequently to warrant generali- 
zation beyond the statement that the relative number of families 
reporting losses was greater in classes above $1,500 than below. 


Intercity Comparison 


Money earnings, since they constituted such a large share of aggre- 
gate income, foUowed much the same order of difference from one 
city to another as did median income (p. 21). Columbia, ranking 
highest in median income, also had the highest average earnings. 
Beaver Dam, the city ranking next to lowest in median income, was 
last in average earnings, as is shown below: 


City and State: earnings 

Columbia, Mo $1, 702 

Boone, Iowa 1, 381 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 1, 376 

Moberly, Mo 1, 339 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 1, 301 

Lincoln, 111 1, 258 

Beaver Bam, Wis 1, 174 


Percentage of 
total family 
income 

89 

90 
90 
92 
88 
87 
83 
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The proportion of total family income derived from earnings was 
approximately 90 percent in all of the cities except Beaver Dam, where 
it was but 83 percent. The low rank of the latter city was attributable 
primarily to its comparatively large percentage of older two-person 
fandlies and of families without an earning member. 

Money income from interest, dividends, rents, and other sources 
(not earnings) ranged from a low average of $46 per family, or 3 per- 
cent of total family income in Moberly, to a high average of $127, or 
9 percent of total income in Beaver Dam. In these two communities 
16 and 37 percent, respectively, of the families received such income; 
in the remaining cities, from 19 to 32 percent of the farnilies were 
recipients. Average income, however, exceeded $100 only in Lincoln, 
where a few families in the income class $4,000 or over had very large 
receipts (table 113). 

Nonmoney income from housing ranged in average amount from 
$68 per family in Moberly to $126 in Columbia. In every city, 
families owning their homes free of mortgage (and therefore free of 
interest payments) tended to have more nonmoney income froni 
housing than did those in mortgaged homes. Thus in New Phila- 
delphia, the average of $228 net nonmoney income per family owning 
its home free of debt was almost two and one-half times the average 
of $93 per owning family in a mortgaged house. The percentage 
difference was least pronounced in Colmnbia, where the average of 
the former group was $328, compared with $190 for the latter (table 
149). 

Responsibility for Family Support 
Sole Earners/ Principal Earners, and Supplementary Earners 

A single earner carried the burden of family support in 76 percent 
of the native-white, self-supporting families in the seven-city group. 
Twenty percent reported two or more members working for money 
and 4 percent had none. Sole earners were almost always husbands; 
only 62 of the 2,825 persons in that capacity were other family 
members (table 131). 

Table 8. — peincipal and supplementaet eakners: Percentage of families having 
'principal and supplementary earners j average amounts earned, and percentage of 
total family earnings derived from such earners, by income, North Central small 
cities combined, 19S5S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Percentage i of 
families having— 

Average 2 earn- 
ings per earner 

Average 3 earn- 
ings per family 

Percentage * of 
family earnings 
derived from— 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 


Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

96 

20 

1,354 1 

361 

1,294 

83 

92.2 

5.9 

0-999 

91 

15 

613 

143 

557 

23 

93.0 

3.8 

1,000-1,499 

97 

21 

1,056 

269 

1,019 ; 

64 

91.9 

5.8 

1,600-1,999 

98 

23 

1,440 

382 

1,405 

103 

91.4 

6.7 

2,000-2,999 

98 

22 

1,992 

535 

1,959 

146 

91.6 

6.8 

3,000 or over 

100 

20 

3,488 

749 

3,477 

209 

93.1 

5.6 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class (table 6). 

2 Averages are based on the corresponding number of principal or supplementary earners in each class. 
» Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 
* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 6). 
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That person in the family whose earnings were greatest was desig- 
nated the principal earner; he might be the sole breadwinner, or he 
might share the burden of family support with others, described as 
secondary or supplementary earners. 

Principal earners carried the major responsibility for family mainte- 
nance, contributing 92 percent of aggregate family earnings. Supple- 
mentary earners provided but 6 percent, and thus played a much 
less important role than would be anticipated on the basis of the pro- 
portion, one-fifth, of the families in wMch they were reported. On 
an all-family basis, the average receipts per family from principal 
earners were $1,294; from supplementary earners, only $83 (table 8). 

The share of the burden of family support borne by supplementary 
breadwinners differed greatly from one family to another. About 
one-seventh, 14 percent, of these earners made less than $50^ during 
the year; they were the occasional workers, such as the wife who 
served as an election-board clerk for 1 day and thus earned $3, or 
the son who earned $25 as salesman in a store before Christmas. 
About one-half, 51 percent, had earnings of less than $300; only 4 
percent earned $1,000 or more. In contrast, as few as 1 percent of 
the principal earners made less than $100; only 4 percent, less than 
$300. Earnings of $1,000 or more were reported by 60 percent 
(table 9). 

Table 9. — disteibxjtion of all baenbrs and of earning wives by amount 
OF earnings : Total number of earners and number of earning wives by amount of 
earnings and earning status, by family income, North Central small cities combined, 
1936-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Num- 
ber of 
earners 

Number of earners with earnings of— 

Ivess 

than 

$50 

' $50- 
$99 

$100- 

$199 

$200- 

$299 

$300- 

$399 

$400- 

$499 

$500- 

$999 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,500- 

$1,999 

$2,000 

or 

over 


ALL EARNERS 

All incomes 

4,409 

132 

94 

190 

150 

166 

183 

1,336 

1,026 

543 

589 

0-999 - 

1, 184 

63 

47 

89 

77 

' 'si" 

oT 

718 

2 

0 

1 0 

1,000-1,499 

1,336 

38 

24 

61 

32 

38 

51 

367 

1 724 

1 

1 0 

1,500-1,999 

802 

18 

8 

24 i 

26 

26 

18 

121 

! 197 

362 

2 

2,000-2,999 

685 

9 

14 

12 

11 

8 

9 

83 

1 79 

150 

I 310 

3,000 or over 

402 

4 

1 

4 ! 

4 

5 

6 

47 

24 

30 

277 


PRINCIPAL EARNERS i 

All incomes 

3, 554 

15 

15 

45 

58 

78 

106 

1,116 

996 

537 

589 

0-999 

1,005 

14 

14 

43 

50 

71 

93 

718 

2 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,071 

0 

1 

1 

4 

7 

7 

326 

724 

1 

0 

1,500-1,999 

628 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

58 

197 

362 

2 

2,000-2,999 

536 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

65 

150 

310 

3,000 or over 

314 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

8 

24 

277 


SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

All incomes 

855 

117 

79 

145 

92 

88 1 

77 

221 

30 

6 

0 

0-999 ' 

179 

49 

33 

46 

27 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

266 

38 

23 

60 

28 

31 

44 

41 

0 

0 

0 

1,600-1,999 

174 

17 

8 

23 

22 

26 

15 

63 

0 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

149 

9 

14 

12 

11 

8 

7 

74 

14 

0 

0 

3,000 or over 

88 

4 

1 

4 

4 

5 

6 

43 

16 

6 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 9. — distribution of all earners and of earning wives by amount of 
earnings: Total number of earners and number of earning wives by amount of 
earnings and earning status, by family income, North Central small cities combined, 
1935-36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-lncoine class 
(dollars) 

Num- 
ber of 
earners 

Number of earners with earnings of— 

Less 

than 

$60 

$50- 

$99 

$100- 

$199 

$200- 

$299 

$300- 

$399 

$400- 

$499 

$600- 

$999 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,500- 

$1,999 

$2,000 

or 

over 


ALL EARNING WUVES 

All incomes 

471 

67 

41 

61 

38 

35 

46 

154 

23 

5 

1 

0-999 

146 

31 

22 

25 

17 

9 

12 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

151 

20 

13 

22 

13 

16 

23 

44 

1 

0 

0 

1,600-1,999 

84 

11 

3 

9 

7 

7 

5 

38 

3 

1 

0 

2,000-2,999 

67 

5 

3 

6 

1 

4 

4 

30 

13 

1 

1 

3,000 or over 

23 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

6 

3 

0 


PRINCIPAL-EARNER WIVES i 

All incomes 

100 

4 

2 

3 

8 

5 

11 

56 

8 

2 

1 

0-999 

61 

4 

2 

3 

7 

5 

10 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2,000-2.999 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3,000 or over 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


SUPPLEMENTARY-EARNER WIVES 

All incomes 

371 

63 

39 

58 

30 

30 

35 

98 

15 

3 

0 

0-999 

85 

27 

20 

22 

10 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

129 

20 

13 

22 

13 

15 

22 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

74 

11 

3 

9 

6 

7 

5 

33 

0 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

61 

5 

3 

6 

1 

4 

4 

29 

10 

0 

0 

3,000 or over 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

5 

3 

0 


1 Includes a few principal earners whose earnings fell into classes considerably lower than the family- 
income class. In these families earnings were supplemented by relatively large amounts of income from 
such sources as rent from property, pensions, annuities, interest, and dividends. 


A secondary breadwinner in a low-income family obviously would 
be a person of low earnings. By definition the principal breadwinner 
must make more than he; hence, the family income would have to 
be at least twice the amount of his contributions. At the upper- 
income levels the range of possible earnings of the secondary worker 
increased. For^ example, if he were in a family with an income of 
$1,000, his earnings had an upper limit of $499, but if his family had 
an income of $3,000 and depended solely upon earnings, they could 
have a possible range of $1 to $1,499. 

Of the 179 supplementary earners in families with incomes below 
$1,000, 46 percent made less than $100; as few as 13 percent made 
between $300 and $499. A comparatively small number, therefore, 
were self-supporting. Since so many of these workers made so little, 
the earnings of the group averaged but $143 and constituted only 4 
percent of the aggregate earnings of all families at this level. 

There is current a belief that earning wives, sons, and daughters 
practically double the incomes of many families, that, for example, 
through the efforts of such supplementary earners large numbers of 
families achieve the comforts of a $2,000 level of living even though the 
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husband makes only about $1,100. Figures from this study do not 
bear out this belief. Of the 545 families that reached the income 
class $2,000“-$2,999, 76 percent had only one earning member, usually 
the husband. Of the 120 families having more than one earner, 79, 
or only 14 percent of the total number at this income level, received 
$500 or more from secondary earners (table 10). 

Table 10. — earnings from supplementary earners by earnings of principal 
earner: Distribution of supplementary-earner families in the income class 
$2fi00~$2i999 by amount of earnings received from supplementary earners and 
principal earner. North Central small cities combined, 1936-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Earnings of principal earner (dollars) 

Families 

having 

supple- 

mentary 

earners 

Families by amount of earnings derived from sup- 
plementary earners 

Less 

than 

$250 

$250- 

$499 

$500- 

$749 

$750- 

$999 

$1,000- 

$1,249 

$1,250- 

$1,490 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

^Number 

Number 

Number 

All 

120 

25 

16 

21 

32 

18 

S 

Less than 1,000 

7 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1,000-1,249 

26 

0 

0 

3 

13 

7 

3 

1,250-1,499 - 

23 

0 

0 

9 

7 

5 

2 

1,500-1,749 

21 

3 

6 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1,750-1,999 

15 

3 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

28 

19 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 


Of thes'e 79 families receiving $500 or more from secondary workers, 
4 had principal breadwinners who made $2,000 or more; they thus 
would have reached this level without a second earner, welcome 
though the contributions of the second worker must have been. 

Even though it appears that supplementary earners raised only a 
small proportion of families to the upper-income levels, their con- 
tributions undoubtedly made considerable difference in the kind of 
living achieved by many others. It is quite possible that the families 
benefiting most from the contributions of such breadwinners were 
those with such low incomes from other sources that an extra $100 
might mean the difference between an adequate and an inadequate 
level of living. 

Irregular employment is one reason for the low earnings of many 
secondary breadwinners. Of those who made less than $100, only 18 
percent reported that they worked during 27 or more weeks; 11 per- 
cent had worked during 14 to 27 weeks; 45 percent, fewer than 14 
weeks; 26 percent failed to report their period of employment. If 
earners failing to report the number of weeks they worked were dis- 
tributed according to the same pattern as were those reporting, 61 
percent of those who made less than $100 would have been employed 
fewer than 14 weeks (table 11). Supplementary breadwinners in the 
better-paid groups seem to have had fairly regular employment. 
Of those whose earnings were in the range $500~$999, 82 percent 
worked for 40 or more weeks. In interpreting these figures for weeks 
that a person earned, it must be remembered that he may have had 
very little work, perhaps only a few hours, during any week. A 
woman could have cared for children one-half day weekly and have 
been credited with earning during 52 weeks of the year. No^ attempt 
was made to reduce the figures to a full-time employment basis. 

660—40 3 
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Table 11. — eabnees by amount of eaenings and weeks of employment. 
Distribution of principal earners, supplementary earners,' and earning wives by 
amount of earnings and weeks of employment, North Central small cities combined, 


[■WTiite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Weeks of ! 
employment i 
(number) 

Num- 
ber of 
earners 

Number of earners, by amount of earnings 



Less 1 
than 
$50 

1 

$50- 

$99 

$100- 

$199 

$200- 

$299 

! 

$300- 

$399 

i 

$400- 

$499 

$500- 

$999 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,500- 
i $1,999 

$2,000- 

$2,499 

$2,500 

or 

over 


PRINCIPAL EARNERS 

All weeks 

3,554 j 

15 

15 

45 

68 

78 

106 

i,115 

996 

1 537 

1 

275 

314 

Under 14 

34 

2 

4 

11 

8 

3 

4 

I 2 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

14-26 

86 

0 

3 

8 

10 

12 

17 

29 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9,7-afl . . 

162 

! 0 

0 

1 

4 

13 

13 

95 

26 

7 

1 

2 

40-52 i 

3, 200 

3 1 

4 

15 1 

22 

43 

66 

971 

962 

528 

274 

312 

Unknown., 

72 

10 

i 1 

4 

10 

14 

7 

6 

18 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 


SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

All weeks 

855 

117 

79 

146 

92 

88 

77 

221 

1 30 

6 

0 

0 

Under 14 

146 ; 

55 

33 

44 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-26 

103 

10 

11 

25 

27 

15 

i 11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27-39 

69 

2 

3 

9 

5 

14 

' 6 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40-62 

437 

11 

20 

44 

39 

61 

57 

' 181 

28 

6 

0 

0 

Unknown . . 

100 

39 

12 

23 

9 

6 

1 3 

1 7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


EARNING WIVES 

All weeks 

471 

67 

41 

61 

38 

i 

35 i 

46 

154 

23 

5 

1 

0 

Under 14.... 

71 

28 

19 

20 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-26 

27 

3 

5 

9 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27-39 

29 

0 

0 

3 

0 1 

7 

4 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40-52 

285 

7 

8 

18 1 

26 

23 

40 

136 

22 

5 

1 

0 

Unknown.. 

59 

29 

9 

11 1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


i Kepresents the number of weeks during which earners had earnings from employment, either full or 
part time. 


Principal earners were employed more regularly than were those 
in a secondary role; 90 percent of the former compared with 51 per- 
cent of the latter worked 40 weeks or more. 

Relatively fewer supplementary than principal breadwinners were 
in the better-paid occupations. Classified in broad occupational 
groupings, principal earners were distributed as follows: 26^ percent 
m business and professional, 17 percent in clerical, 56 percent in wage- 
earner occupations, and 1 percent in the fourth occupational group. 
The proportion of supplementary earners in business and professions 
was smaller, 13 percent; the proportion in clerical jobs, larger, 31 
percent (tables 12 and 134). (See Glossary, Occupational Classi- 
fication.) 

In families with incomes below $1,000,^ approximately three-fourths 
of both principal and secondary breadwinners were wage earners; 13 
percent of the former and 8 percent of the latter were in business or 
professions. At higher-income levels, the increase in the proportion 
of workers in business and professions was more pronounced for 
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principal than for supplementary earners; at the top of the scale 
(family income, $3,000 or more), 70 percent of the former, in contrast 
to 33 percent of the latter earners, were in such occupations. 

Secondary earners were, for the most part, wives and sons and 
daughters aged 16 or older; husbands seldom played a minor role in 
family support. Of such earners 14 percent were husbands; 43 
percent, wives; and 43 percent, other family members. In the lowest- 
income class, husbands were 23 percent of the secondary workers; 
wives, 47 percent; sons, daughters, and other members, 30 percent. 
At the top of the income scale, relatively few of such earners were 
husbands and wives, 10 and 25 percent, respectively, while 65 percent 
were other family members (table 131). 


Table 12. — occupational classification of earnebs: Number and percentage 
distribution of all earners by family income; percentage distribution by chief 
occupation of all earners^ principal earners j and supplementary earners^ by family 
income^ North Central small cities combined^ 19S5-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

All earners 

Percentage distribution of earners by occupation 2 

Num- 

ber 

(2) 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
distri- 
bution 
by in- 
come 1 

(3) 

All 

occu- 

pa- 

tions 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(6) 

Business and professional 

Farm- 
opera- 
tor and 
un- 
known 

(12) 

All 

(7) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

busi- 

ness 

(8) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

profes- 

sional 

(9) 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(10) 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(11) 


ALL EARNERS 

All incomes 

4,409 

100 

100 

66 1 

19 

24 

11 

1 

6 

7 

1 

0-999 

1,184 

27 

100 

74j 

13 

12 

9 

(3) 

1 


1 

1,000-1,499 

1,336 

30 

loo ! 

66 

19 

16 

9 

0 

3 


(3) 

1,500-1,999 

802 

18 

100 

63 

21 

25 

11 

1 

6 

7 

1 

2,000-2,999 

685 

16 

lOO 

36 

28 ! 

36 

14 

2 

8 

12 

(3) 

3,000 or over 

402 

9 

i 

100 

16 

23 1 

1 

62 

11 

7 

13 

31 

(3) 

1 

1 

PRINCIPAL EARNERS 

All incomes 

3, 654 

100 

100 

56 

17 

26 

11 

2 

6 

7 

1 

0-999 

1,005 

28 

100 

74 

12 

IL 

10 

(3) 

1 

2 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,071 

30 

100 

66 

17 

17 

11 

(3) 

3 

3 

(3) 

1,500-1,999 

628 

18 

100 

52 

17 

30 

14 

1 

8 

7 

1 

2,000-2,999 

636 

15 

100 

36 

24 

40 

15 

3 

10 

12 

(3) 

3,000 or over 

314 

9 

100 

13 

17 

70 

12 

9 

16 

33 

1 

0 


, SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

All incomes-- 

855 

100 

100 

55 

31 

13 

5 

(3) 

1 

7 

1 

0-999 — - 

179 

21 

100 

74 

18 

8 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1,000-1,499- 

265 

31 

i 100 

64 

28 

8 

3 

(3) 

1 

4 

(3) 

1,600-1,999 

174 

21 

100 

55 

35 

9 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2,000-2,999 

149 

17 

100 

39 

41 

19 

7 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3,000 or over 

88 

10 

100 

22 

44 

33 

7 

0 

6 

20 

1 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of all earners, principal earners, or supplementary earners. 
3 Percentages are based on the corresponding number of earners in each class (column 2). 

3 0.60 percent or less. 
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Fe"?? "wives, daughters, or other females "were the principal support 
of their families — only 4 of every 100 principal earners. In contrast, 
61 of every 100 supplementary earners were women or girls. Sex, 
therefore, may have been a factor in the low average earnings of the 
secondary workers, since the labor of women often is sold more cheaply 
than thai of men. 

Age of the supplementary earners, as a group, may have put them 
at a disadvantage ia marketing their labor. Many were young sons 
and daughters too inexperienced to command more than a small wage; 
others were husbands whose best earning days lay behind them. 
Aim oat three-fifths of all supplementary-earner husbands were 50 years 
of age or older, in contrast to fewer than one-third of those who were 
principal earners (table 136). 

Husbands as Breadwinners 

Husbands played a major role in family support, providing 80 
percent of aggregate family income. At the income level below $1,000 
their contributions were 76 percent of the total, while at levels above 
$1,000 they were 81 percent. In the former income group 14 percent 
of the husbands did not earn. Contributions of wives, earnings from 
roomers and boarders, money income from pensions, cash gifts and the 
like, and nonmoney income from housing were larger proportions of 
the aggregate than at higher-income levels. Earnings of sons and 
daughters were a smaller proportion of total mcome at this level 
(below $1,000) than above; many of these low-income families were 
composed of husband and wife only (fig. 4). 



5 60 70 80 90 100 

PERCENT 

■Bi EARNINGS OF HUSBANDS EARNINGS OF OTHER FAMIUT MEMBERS MONEY INCOME OTHER THAN EARNINGS 

EARNINGS OF WIVES INCOME FROM ROOMERS AND BOARDERS NONMONEY INCOME FROM HOUSING 

Figure 4. — Sources of family income: Percentage distribution of family income 
by source, for nonrelief families classified by income, North Central small cities 
combined, 1935-36. 

Most of the husbands, 90 percent, were principal earners — 74 per- 
cent with no other breadwinners to help them; 3 percent were supple- 
mentary earners; and 7 percent did no vvork for money^ (table 13). 
Average earnings of those who were principal breadwinners vvere 
$1,391; of those in the role of secondary workers, $424; of principal 
and secondary breadwinners combined, $1,359. 
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Table 13. — husbands and wives as earneks: Percentage of families with husband 
or wife earning, percentage of total family earnings derived from their earnings, 
and percentage of families having husband or wife as principal or supplementary 
earner, by income. North Central small cities combined, 1935-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Percentage i of 
families with 

Percentage 2 of 

Percentage i of familes in which— 

Pamily-income class 

Fami- 

income from 
earnings of— 

derived from— 

Husband was— 

Wife was— 

(dollars) 

lies 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 


Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

3, 719 

93.4 

12.7 

90.3 

3.8 

90.3 

3.1 

2.7 

10.0 

0-999 

1,107 

86.3 

13.2 

87.7 

5.8 

82.6 

3.7 

5.6 

7.7 

1,000-1,499 

1,108 

95.3 

13.6 

90.2 

4.2 

92. 5 

2.8 

2.0 

11.6 

1,500-1,999 

644 

96.6 

13.1 

90.2 

3.9 

93.3 

3.3 

1.6 

11.5 

2,000-2,999 

546 

97.4 

12.3 

90.6 

■ 3.8 

94.8 

2.6 

1.1 

11.2 

3,000 or over 

315 

98.1 

7.3 

92.0 

1.9 

95.2 1 

2.9 

.3 

7.0 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class, 
a Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 6). 


Of the noneaming husbands, 73 percent had reached or passed the 
age of 60. Husbands who were secondary earners also tended to be 
in the older group; 28 percent were 60 or more compared with 12 per- 
cent of those who were principal earners (table 136). 

Earnings of husbands by age and occupation. 

When husbands who earned were grouped in three broad age classes, 
20-39 years, 40-59, and 60 or older, those in the intermediate class had 
higher average earnings than the younger or the older men, in each of 
the three major occupational groups (fig. 5). The lower averages at 



20-39 YRS. 40-59 60 OR OVER 20-39 YRS. 40-59 60 OR OVER 20-39 YRS. 40-59 60 OR OVER 


EACH BUNDLE OF BILLS REPRESENTS 200 DOLLARS A YEAR 

Figure 5. — Average earnings of husbands by occupation and age, North Central 

small cities combined. 
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the two extremes of the age distribution are evidence on the one hand 
of lower earning ability of the young man who has yet to acquire 
experience, and, on the other, of limited labor market for the older 
workers whose peak of vigor is past. 

The lowered earnings of older husbands that were working do not 
tell the complete story of change with advancing age. Some husbands 
had shifted from a principal to a supplementary earning position* 
others had ceased to earn. Of all husbands aged 60 or over, 30 per- 
cent did not earn at all and 5 percent were supplementary earners, 
proportions larger than in younger age groups (table 136). 

Average earnings of husbands in business and professions were 
higherthan those in wage-earner or clerical jobs in all age classes save 
the youngest, under 25, where clerical workers made more. Differences 
between the average earnings of the business and professional hus- 
bands and the wage earners ranged from $768 to $1,234 in the age 
classes above 30 years; below 25 years, the two averages were but 
$189 apart. Among husbands in all three occupational groups, aver- 
age earnings were higher for those in the age range 40-54 than for 
those younger or older (table 14). 

Table 14. — eahnings and age op husbands: Percentage distribution and average 
earnings of husbands who were earners, by husband’s occupation, by age, North 
Central small cities combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Age group (years) 

Distribution of earning husbands by 
occupation 

Average i earnings per husband by 
occupation 

All 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

i 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

1 

' Farm-op- 
erator and 
unknown 

All 2 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All ages 

100 

57 

16 

26 

1 i 

1,359 

1, 066 

1,409 

1,970 

Under 25 

100 

70 

20 

10 

0 

908 

841 

1,081 

1,030 

25-29 

100 

66 

17 

17 

0 1 

1,056 

958 

1,201 

1,294 

30-34 

100 

56 

18 

25 i 

1 

1,314 

1,059 

1,341 

1,857 

35-39 

100 

55 

18 

27 i 

0 

1,416 

1,113 1 

1, 531 

1,958 

40-44 

100 

54 

17 

29 

( 3 ) 

1,541 

1,166 

1,632 

2,207 

45-49 

100 

56 

13 

30 

1 

1,510 

1, 156 

1,686 

2, 150 

50-54 

100 

58 

11 

31 

(3) 

1, 551 

1, 166 

1,603 

2,243 

55-59 

100 

55 

16 

28 

1 

1,387 

1, 109 

1,483 

1,937 

60-64 

100 

56 

16 

26 

2 

1,201 

986 

1,082 

1,754 

65 or older 

100 

53 

12 

33 

2 

1, 157 

737 

882 

1,971 


1 Averages are based on the number of earning husbands in each class. 

3 Includes earnings of husbands who were farm operators or whose occupation was unknown. Their 
average earnings, $776 per earner, are not shown by age groups because of the small number of cases. 

3 0.60 percent or less. 

Earning power of men in business and professional work declined 
less as they grew older than did that of the wage earners and clerical 
workers. In the former occupational group, the difference between 
average earnings of breadwinning husbands aged 50-54 and the aver- 
age for those 60 or older was less than the corresponding diff'erence for 
wage earners. ^ Ability of men in professions to make money tends 
to increase with experience and with opportunities to establish a 
reputation. An independent business man may build up his enter- 
prise over a considerable period before it provides maximum returns. 
In contrast, a wage earner commonly reaches the peak of his earning 
power sooner, but also faces a reduction in earnings at an earlier age. 
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In the clerical group, the proportion of husbands below the 40-year 
age line, 49 percent, was approximately the same as above it, a situa- 
tion not found in either of the other groups. Thirty-seven percent 
of the business and professional and 45 percent of the wage-earner 
husbands were under 40 (table 136). The tendency toward a larger 
concentration of clerical than of other husbands in the group under 
40 may reflect a preference on the part of many employers for younger 
workers in clerical jobs. 

Family income and age of husband. 

Because of the husband’s importance as a family breadwinner, 
the change in his earning ability with advancing age is directly related 
to the amount of income available to the family duriug successive 
periods of its life cycle. When families were arrayed by income 
according to age of husband, those with husbands falling within the 
age range 40-49 had the highest median income and those with hus- 
bands under 30, the lowest: 


Age of husband: income 

Under 30 $1, 084 

30-39--- 1,366 

40-49 1,471 

50-59 I”" 1,457 

60 or older 1, 155 


In families with incomes of $3,000 or more, 63 percent of the hus- 
bands were in the age range 40-59; in those with incomes below 
$1,000, only 34 percent. This age-income relationship was apparent 
in all three occupational groups (tables 120 and 124). 

Wives as Breadwinners 

Breadwinning wives contributed but 3 percent of aggregate income 
and 4 percent of earnings of these families. Not a large proportion — 
13 percent — earned; many worked for comparatively short periods 
during the year. Earnings of wives were somewhat more important 
as a component of income at low than at high levels, being 4.9 percent 
of aggregate income of families with less than $1,000, 3.7 percent at 
the level $1,000-$!, 999, 3.4 percent in the next $1, 000-income interval, 
and 1.7 percent at the level $3,000 or more. Only 7 percent of the 
wives in families at the highest-income level earned while at lower 
levels the proportion ranged from 12 to 14 percent (fig. 4 and table 13). 

Of the 471 wives who worked for money, 100 were principal earn- 
ers — 61 in families with incomes below $1,000; 371 were secondary 
earners. Only 34 (compared with 2,763 husbands) were the sole 
members of their families working for money. Average earmngs of 
all breadwinning wives were $416; of those in a principal-earner role, 
$632; of those in a secondary role, $358 (tables 130 and 131). 

The 371 wives who were supplementary breadwinners made widely 
differing amounts; earnings of 28 percent were less than $100; those 
of 41 percent were in the range $100-$499; of 26 percent, in the range 
$500-$999. Only 5 percent made $1,000 or more. Corresponding 
percentages for principal-earner wives were: 6, 27, 56, and 11 (table 9). 

Principal-earner wives (as was true of all principal earners )^ were 
employed for longer periods than those in secondary roles. Eighty- 
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four percent of the former, compared with 54 percent of the latter, 
had earnings during at least 40 weeks of the year: 


Weeks of employment: 

Under 14 

14-26 

27-39 

40-52 

Unknown 


Percentage of wives — 
Principat Supplemen- 

earner tary 

earner 


3 
5 

4 
84 

4 


18 

6 

7 

54 

15 


The proportion of breadwinning wives who worked for 40 weeks or 
more was much greater among those with earnings of $200 or more 
than among those who made less (table 11). Apparently wives who 
had low earnings were, for the most part, those who worked only 
occasionally. The groups not reporting weeks of employment may 
reasonably be considered with those working under 14 weeks since on 
irregular and occasional work it was difficult to report the period of 
employment. Of those earning less than $200, 69 percent either 
worked fewer than 14 weeks or could not state the length of time 
employed, only 20 percent reported periods of employment between 
40 and 52 weeks. Among those who earned $500 or more, 90 percent 
were employed from 40 to 52 weeks. 

Wives seldom replaced husbands as breadwinners. In only 9 per- 
cent of the families in which the wife worked for money was the hus- 
band a nonearner; in 81 percent, husband and wife together carried 
the burden of family support; in 10 percent other fan^y members 
aided them. The husband was the principal earner in all but 12 of 
the 371 families in which the wife played a secondary earning role. 
Of the 100 wives who were principal earners, 34 were the only mem- 
bers of their families working for money; 61 had husbands who were 
secondary earners — usually (in 55 cases) with no other family mem- 
bers working (table 135). 

Income from roomers and boarders has been classed as the wife’s 
earnings in some studies, because she usually assumes responsibility 
for this enterprise. Had this been done in the consumer purchases 
study (instead of classifying such income as family earnings), the 
number of breadwinning wives would have been approximately 
doubled. There were 507 families with income from roomers and 
boarders; in 66 of these the wife had earnings from other sources. 
Hence 441 wives, not counted as individual earners, were engaged in 
a family business that may have required more time and strength 
and have netted more money than some of the jobs of those who were 
secondary breadwinners (table 129). 


Earnings of wives by age and occupation. 

Wives that earned tended to be somewhat younger than those not 
working for money. Fifty-nine percent of the former and 49 percent 
of the latter were under 40. Since the number of earning wives was 
relatively small the relationship between age and average earnings 
is less clear than that noted for husbands classed in 5-year age groups 
(table 15). Usmg broader age categories, however, earnings of wives 
seemed to be highest in the class 30-39 years, an earlier period than 
that in which husbands reached their maximum. Wives in this class 
made an average of $459, compared to $400 for those under 30, and 
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$430 for those aged 40-49 years. In the class 60 or older, the average 
dropped to $304. 

Table 15. — earnings and age of wives: Number of wives who were without 
earnings^ number who were earners^ and average earnings per wife^ by wife^s occu- 
pation, by age, North Central small cities combined, 19S5-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


1 

Age group 
(years) 

1 

All 

wives 1 j 

1 

Wives 

with- 

out 

earn- 

ings 

Earning wives, by occupation 

i 

Average 3 earnings per wife, by 
occupation 

AU2 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

All 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All ages 

3, 719 

3,248 

471 

274 

124 

71 

416 

343 

486 

574 

Under 20 

29 

28 

1 

1 

0 

0 

<96 

<96 



20-24 

259 

222 

37 

22 

12 

3 

324 

325 

312 

367 

25-29 

482 

388 

94 

47 

35 

11 

433 

339 

510 

531 

30-34 

553 

487 

66 

35 

22 

9 

635 

409 

668 

697 

35-39 

545 

464 

81 

51 

18 

11 

398 

403 

368 

446 

40-44 

453 

386 

67 

36 

15 

16 

477 

329 

568 

726 

45-49 

408 

365 

43 

29 

9 

6 

355 

317 

262 

748 

50-54 

346 

307 

39 

22 

6 

12 

398 

338 

423 

499 

65-59 

260 

244 

16 

11 

3 

2 

284 

277 

397 

< 156 

60-64 

188 

172 

16 

12 

3 

1 

362 

222 

735 

<925 

65 or older 

192 

182 

10 

7 

2 

1 

212 

173 

<448 

<20 

Unknown 

4 

3 

1 

I 

1 

0 

0 

<572 

<572 




1 This is the same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. 

2 Includes 1 wife, age group 35-39, who earned $136 by farm operation, and 1 wife, age group 25-29, who 
earned $1,040 from an unknown occupation. 

3 Averages are based on the corresponding number of earning wives in each class. 

< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

Almost three-fifths, 58 percent, of the wives that worked were in 
wage-earner jobs. In this respect they resembled breadwinning hus- 
bands, 57 percent of whom were wage earners. However, a larger 
proportion of wives than of husbands held clerical jobs — 26 percent 
compared wdth 16 percent. Relatively fewer wives, 15 percent as 
compared with 26 percent of the husbands, were in business and pro- 
fessions (tables 14 and 15). 

The proportion of wives in wage-earner and in business and profes- 
sional jobs was greater among the older than among the younger 
workers ; the proportion in clerical work, less. Of the earning wives 
under 30, 53 percent were in wage-earner, 36 percent in clerical, and 
11 percent in business and professional fields; of those in the age 
class 50-59, the proportions were 60, 15, and 25 percent. The median 
age of clerical wives, 33 years, was lowest; that of business and pro- 
fessional wives, 40 years, was highest. 

Wage-earner wives as a group made only 60 percent as much as 
wives in business and professions, an average of $343 contrasted with 
$574. Differences in earnings among the three occupational groups 
seemed to be least pronounced in the age range 30-39, the period of 
highest earnings for wage-earner wives. Average earnings in this 
period were: Wage-earner wives, $405; clerical, $533; and business 
and professional, $559. In the succeeding 10-year period, differences 
were considerably greater (averages of $323, $454, and $731), due 
primarily to the fact that business and professional wives achieved 
their maximum earnings later than did those in wage-earner and 
clerical work. 
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Sons, Daushters, and Others as Breadwinners 

Sons and daughters constituted 11 percent of all breadwinners in 
the seven-city sample, but they contributed only 4 percent of the 
aggregate income of all families. Their contributions were a larger 
proportion of total income with each successive income level — 2.9 
percent at the level below $1,000, 3.3 and 3.6 percent in the two 
succeeding $1,000 intervals, and 4.2 percent at the level $3,000 or 
more. This trend was the reverse of that noted for earnings of wives 
(fig. 4). One explanation, no doubt, is the larger proportion of fami- 
lies without sons and daughters 16 or older in the low-income group. 

The small proportion of aggregate income from contributions of 
sons and daughters reflects both the relatively small number of such 
breadwinners (1 1 percent of the earning group) and their low earnings, 
an average of $447 per worker compared with $1,359 for husbands. 

Although the average per capita earnings of sons and daughters 
increased as family income rose, they were smaller in relation to earn- 
ings of husbands at upper- than at lower-income levels (table 16). 

Table! 16. — family earnees: Number and percentage distribution of earners 
classified as husbands, wives, and other family members, and average earnings per 
person, by income, North Central small cities combined, 1935~S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


i 

Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

Individual earners 

i 

Percentage ^ of earn- 
ers that were — 

Average 2 earnings 
per person 

All 

i 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 

fami- 

ly 

mem- 

bers 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other i 
fami- 
ly 

mem- 

bers 

Hus- 

bands 

j 

Wives 

Other 

fami- 

ly 

mem- 

bers 


No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

! Dot. 

Dol. 

m. 

All incomes 

3, 719 

4,409 j 

3,473 

471 

465 

78 

11 

11 

\ 1,359 

416 

447 

0-999 

1, 107 

1,184 

956 

146 

83 

81 

' 12 

7 

609 

262 

266 

1,000-1, 499 

1, 108 

1,336 

1,056 

151 

129 

79 

11 

10 

1,049 

344 

322 

1, 500-1, 999 

644 

802 

622 

84 

96 

78 

10 

12 

1,435 

460 

417 

2, 000-2,999 

645 

685 

531 

67 

87 

77 

10 

13 

1, 988 

665 

544 

3, 000 or over 

315 

402 

309 

23 

70 

77 

6 

17 

3,499 

989 

815 


1 Percentages are based on the number of individual earners in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the corresponding number of individual earners in each class. 


About four-fifths of these earning sons and daughters were supple- 
mentary breadwinners; their earnings, therefore, probably varied 
greatly from the average. The remaining one-fifth (97 workers) 
carried the major burden of the support of their families (table 17). 
While this is a sizable proportion of the families in which such bread- 
winners were found, it represents only 3 percent of all families in the 
sample. ^ It would seem, therefore, that in unbroken families the role 
of principal earner seldom is played by a son or daughter. 

Practically all of these breadwinning sons and daughters were 16 
or older; only 17 of the 465 were children under 16.^ Child-labor and 
compulsory school-attendance laws doubtless explain the small num- 
ber of children working for money. 

16 The group of family members 16 or older (not husband or wife) included sons, daughters, and a few 
other related persons, such as parents or the husband or wife or sons- and daughters-in-law. However, 
since the other related persons were so few in number, the group will be designated as '‘sons and daughters” 
in the interest of brevity. 
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Men and boys constituted 58 percent of this group of earners; 
women and girls, 42 percent. This ratio is quite different from that 
of 7 working husbands to 1 working wife. The women and girls had 
higher average earnings than the men and boys, $470 compared 
with $431 (table 17); however, this difference is not great and may 
be due to sampling. 

Table 17. — earners other than husband and wife: Number of earners other 
than ^ husband and wife^ average amounts earned^ and percentage of total family 
earnings derived from such earners, by income, North Central small cities com^ 
hined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Pamily-income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

Earners other than husband and wife 

Average i earnings of earners 
other than husband and wife 

Percent- 
age 2 of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
earners 
other 
than 
husband 

1 and wife 

(11) 

All 

(2) 

Prin- 

cipal 

(3) 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

(4) 

Male 

(5) 

Fe- 

male 

(6) 

Per earner 

Per 

family 

(10) 

All 

(7) 

I 

Male 

(8) 

Fe- 

male 

(9) 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

All incomes 

465 

97 

368 

270 

196 

447 

1 431 

470 

66 

4.0 

0-999 

83 

30 

53 

49 

34 

266 

218 

335 

20 

3.3 

1, 000-1, 499..„ 

129 

24 

105 

67 

62 

322 

311 

333 

37 

3.4 

1,500-1,999.... 

96 

17 

79 

58 

38 

417 

389 

469 

62 

4.0 

2,000-2,999.... 

87 

13 

74 

59 

28 

544 

538 

558 

88 

4.1 

3,000 or over.. 

70 

13 

57 

37 

33 

815 

822 

807 

182 

4.8 


1 Averages in columns 7, 8, and 9 are based on the corresponding number of earners (columns 2, 6, and 6); 
averages in column 10 are based on the number of families in each class. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 6) , 


In addition to these breadwinners, 3 percent of the families had 
sons and daughters living in the household on a roomer-boarder basis 
rather than as members of the economic family. Had the earnings 
of these rooming sons and daughters been added to those of the 
others, the per capita average might have been raised; but the effect 
on the average income of all families from such contributions would 
have been negligible. 

There were relatively more sons and daughters of earning age 
(16 or older) and the proportion that actually earned was greater in 
the income classes above $1,000 than below. This increase in the 
number of such workers per family as income rose was largely respon- 
sible for the increase in total earners at levels above $1,000, as follows: 


Income class: 

Average number of 
earners perfarrnly 

Percentage of sons 
and daughters 16 or 
cider earning 

All incomes 

1. 19 

24 

$0-$999 

1. 07 

20 

$1,000-$!, 499 

1. 21 

26 

$1,600-$1,999 

1. 25 

25 

$2,000-$2,999 

1. 26 

26 

$3,000 or over 

1. 28 

23 


Despite the greater proportion of earning sons and daughters in 
high- than in low-income families, the proportion of aggregate earnings 
contributed by these workers rose only from 3 to 5 percent (table 17). 
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Infercity Comparison 

The general picture of responsibility for family support was similar 
from city to city. Husbands shouldered the main burden of support, 
contributing from 88 percent of the total earnings fund in Lincoln 
where 26 percent of the families had two or more earners, to 96 percent 
in Boone where only 9 percent had two or more. Comparatively 
fewer, 91 percent, of the husbands in Beaver Dam worked than in 
any other city. Also relatively few wives and other family members 
worked in Beaver Dam, so that this community still attained a rank 
of second, among those studied, with respect to the share of total 
earnings attributable to the husband. Average earnings of husbands 
were highest in Columbia, $1,627, and lowest in Lincoln, $1,190. 
These cities, it will be recalled, ranked first and last, respectively, in 
median family income (table 18). 

Table 18. — family eajrners: Average earnings of husband^ wifej and other family 
members, percentage of families with supplementary earners, and percentage of 
total family earnings derived from specified earners, North Central small cities 
combined and separately, 19S5-S6 


["White nonrclief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


state and city 

Fami- 
1 lies 

Average i earnings per earner 

Percentage “ of 
family earnings 
derived from— 

Percent- 
age 3 of 
families 
with 
supple- 
men- 
tary 
earners 

i 

Percent- 
age 2 of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Hus- 
1 band 

Wife 

other family 
members 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

Other 

fami- 

ily 

mem- 

bers 

All 

Male 

Fe- 

male 


No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Pci. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Combined cities 

3, 719 

1,359 

416 

447 

431 

470 

90.3 

3.8 

4.0 

20 

5.9 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

253 

f 1, 322 

212 

601 

637 

460 

91.1 

2.2 

6.2 

26 

6.3 

Ohio, New Philadelphia. 

688 

i 1,259 

291 

385 

386 

384 

91.8 

2.9 

3.7 

21 

5.2 

Ulinois, Lincoln 

372 

; 1,190 

376 

362 

307 

451 

88.3 

4.9 

6.6 

26 

7.4 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, 

404 

: 1,202 

274 

693 

708 

412 

93.4 

1.6 

2.2 

10 

2.7 

lowa, Boone 

392 

1 1,398 

476 

365 

417 

316 

95.5 

1.8 

1.7 

9 

2.7 

Missouri, Columbia 

1, 185 

! 1,627 

516 

440 

372 

630 

89.0 

4.5 

3.7 

22 

6.5 

Missouri, Moberly 

925 

! 1,264 

1 

483 

486 

499 

472 

88.6 

4.9 

5.8 

23 

7.9 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of earning husbands, wives, and other family members. 

2 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each locality (table 129). 

3 Percentages are based on the total number of families in each locality. 


^ The proportion of wives that earned differed considerably from one 
city to another. In Lincoln, 16 of every 100 worked for money — 
3 in the role of principal earner, and 13 in a supplementary-earner 
role. In Boone, however, but 5 of every 100 wives earned, and only 
1 of the 5 was a principal earner. In Moberly, where 14 of every 100 
wives earned, almost one-third were principal earners; these were 
for the most part in low-income families. Perhaps some of these 
Moberly wives worked because their husbands were unemployed. 
The average weeks of employment of all principal earners (men and 
women) was lower in Moberly than in any other city, falling to 44 
weeks in the income class $0~$999 (tables 130 and 131). 

Wives contributed 5 percent of aggregate family earnings in Lincoln 
and in Moberly, and as little as 2 percent in three of the other cities. 
Average earnings of those that worked ranged from $212 in Mount 
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Vernon to $516 in Columbia. When similar income classes are 
compared, Moberly wives had higher average earnings than did 
those in the other communities in all classes under $2,000. Less of a 
differential existed between the earnings of husbands and wives in 
this city than in any other; even here, however, in comparable in- 
come classes the average earnings of wives were only 31 to 57 percent 
of those of husbands (table 140) . 

In financial aid received from sons and daughters, famihes fared 
least well in Boone, with an average of only $23 per family from this 
source, and best in Moberly, with $77. Only 6 percent of the bread- 
winners in the former community were such family members, com- 
pared with 13 percent in the latter. 

Family Composition and Income 


il ill" ilii" ifii 

J 2 3 4 





Figure 6 . — Definitions of family types: Illustration of the definitions of the nine 
types used in classification of families. Possible variations in the number and 
age class of persons other than husband and wife are indicated by dotted lines. 
Type-9 families, for the most part, had nine or more members. A few families 
of seven or eight members (those having no children under 16) were classed 
as type 9; all other families of this size were classed as type 7. 


Family-Type Groups Based on Family Composition (Relief and Nonrelief 

Families Combined) 

The number of persons in the family, the age of the husband and 
ydfe, and the sex and age of other members are pertinent to research 
in problems of providing income adequate for family maintenance. 
On the basis of these three factors many groupings of families could 
be naade. However, for this study the number of groups was limited 
to nine, based on number of family members other than husband 
and wife and on their age — whether they were under 16 or were 16 
or older. Sex of children was not taken into account since to do so 
would have greatly increased the number of categories for classifying 
families and, therefore, the complexity and expense of the project. 

Some of the classification groups, the so-called family types, were 
rigidly defined; there could be only a specified number of persons 
other than husband and wife and they must be in a specified age 
class, i. e., under 16, or 16 or older. Definitions of other types had 
greater flexibility both as to age composition and size of family. 
The nine types are described in figure 6; dotted lines are used where 
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Tariation in. age or in number, or in both, is permitted by definition. 
(See Glossary, Family Type, table 192, for details of the scheme of 
classification.) 

Family-type 1 includes all two-person, husband-wife fanuhes, re- 
gardless of age. A small proportion had children at home who were 
not counted as members of the economic family. Four percent had 
sons and daughters living with them on a roomer-boarder basis; a 
few others had infants who were less than 27 weeks old at the end 
of the report year. Famihes of this type comprised 28 iiercent of 
the combined relief and nonrelief sample in the seven cities, a larger 
proportion than any other type: 


Family type and number 
of persons : 

1 (2 persons) 

2 (3 persons) 

3 (4 persons) 

4 (3 or 4 persons) 

5 (5 or 6 persons) 

6 (5 or 6 persons) 

7 (7 or 8 persons) 

8 (5 or 6 persons) 

9 (7 or more) 


Percentage 

dUtribution 


Persons other than husband and wife of families 

None 28 

1 child under 16 16 

2 children under 16 10 

1 person 16 or older with or without 1 other 

person, regardless of age. 20 

1 child under 16, 1 person 16 or older, and 1 or 
2 others, regardless of age 9 

3 or 4 children under 16 8 

1 child under 16 and 4 or 5 others, regardless 

of age 5 

3 or 4 persons 16 or older 2 

5 or 6 persons 16 or older; 7 or more persons, 
regardless of age (all combinations of 5 or 
more persons not included in type 7) 2 


The other eight types may be divided into three groups, similar 
with respect to age of members. In one group are families with 
four or fewer children under 16 and none older: Type 2, one child; 
type 3, two children; type 6, three or four children. These three 
types included 34 percent of the families in the sample, the one-child 
families being more numerous than those with two children or with 
three or four. 

Types 5 and 7 are similar in that each includes at least one child 
under 16. In the former type, by definition, one person other than 
husband or wife must be 16 or older; in the latter, the four or five 
members other than the child under 16 may be of any age. How- 
ever, in about two-thirds of the type-7 families studied there was at 
east one son or daughter (or other person not husband or wife) 16 
or older. Thus, both types included persons 16 or older as well as 
children. Together they constituted 14 percent of the sample. 

The three remaining types are similar in having members other 
than husband and wife 16 or older. In type-4 families, at least one 
son or daughter (or other person not husband or wife) must be of 
this age; in those of type 8, none of the five or six members may be 
under 16. Famihes of type 9 have seven or more members; in those 
of seven or eight, all must be 16 or older; in those of nine or more, 
members other than the husband and wife may be of any age. Fami- 
hes of type 4 comprised 20 percent of the sample and were more 
numerous than any save type 1; those of types 8 and 9 were com- 
paratively rare — each group included but 2 percent of the families 
studied. 
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Age of Husbands and of Wives in Each Family-Type Group (Nonrelief 

Families) 

Type classification, determined by number and age of family mem- 
bers other than husband or wife, also tended to define within broad 
limits the age of the husband and wife, except in type 1. Thus, in 
the three family types (2, 3, and 6) with children under 16 and none 
older, the median age of husbands was 35, 36, and 37 years, respec- 
tively, while that of wives was 32, 33, and 34. From 70 to 72 per- 
cent of the husbands in the three types were under 40, and 12 to 27 
percent vrere under 30 (table 19). 

Table 19. — age of husbands and of wives; Percentage distribution by age of 
husbands and of wives , by family type^ North Central small cities combined, 19S5-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Age group 
(years) 

Percentage distribution by age of husbands 
in families of type— 

Percentage distribution by age of wives in 
families of type — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

and 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

and 

9 

All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under 30..- 

17 

27 1 

19 

2 

3 

12 

2 

2 

24 

41 

33 

3 

5 

28 

3 

2 

30-39 

17 

44 

53 

9 

21 

58 

30 

8 

15 

42 

53 

15 

34 

69 

48 

19 

40-49 

14 

19 

22 

31 

47 

25 

44 

30 

17 

12 

12 

38 

46 

13 

35 

31 

50-59 

20 

7 

5 

35 

23 

4 

16 

34 

21 

5 

2 

31 

13 

0 

12 

37 

60-64 

12 

2 

1 

13 

3 

1 

5 

8 

11 

H) 

(0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

65 or older- 

20 

1 

0 

10 

3 

(0 

3 

18 

12 

(9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

8 


1 0.60 percent or less. 


In types 5 and 7, husbands were somewhat older than in types 2, 
3, and 6. This is as might be expected since, in addition to a child 
under 16, there was the requirement in type 5 and the possibility (by 
definition) in type 7 of a person 16 or older, other than husband or 
wife. Two-thirds to three-fourths of the husbands were in the age 
range 30-49 years; few were under 30. The median age of husbands 
in the two types was 45 and 44 years. 

In type 4 and in types 8 and 9 combined (there were too few cases 
to warrant generalizations with respect to the two separately) the 
median age of the husbands was 52 and 53 years. About two-thirds 
were in the age range 40-59; approximately one-fourth were 60 or 
older. All families of three or more persons in which there were no 
children under 16 fell in these three types. By definition, at least 
one son or daughter (or other person, not husband or wife) must be 
16 or older save in the nine-member families. In families of this size 
— nine persons — one would expect a considerable proportion of the 
parents to be of middle age, since there would be only a few years of 
the family life cycle during which all children would be under 16. 

In families of type 1 about one-third, 34 percent, of the husbands 
were under 40; another 34 percent were in the age class 40-59; 32 
percent were 60 or older. Wives were somewhat younger. These 
couples thus showed less concentration in a 20-year period than did 
those of other type groups. 
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Income Levels of Family-Type Groups 
Relief and Nonrelief Families Combined 

Large families with a heavy burden of child support to carry were 
those most likely to have recourse to a relief agency for aid. Thus, 
41 percent of the type-7 families (with an average of 3.91 children 
under 16) and 43 percent of type 9 (with an average of 5.29 children 
under 16) had obtained relief at some time during the report year. 
In more than one-third, 37 percent, of the families of type 7 there 
were five or six children under 16 with no one save the wife to help 
the husband earn. In 50 percent of the 77 families of type 9, there 
were six or seven children under 16; in approximately half of these 
families there was but one potential earner other than the husband 
and wife (tables 118 and 126). 

The two type groups smallest in average size, types 1 and 2, had 
the lowest proportion of families receiving relief, only 11 percent. 
Other type groups in which fewer than 20 percent of the families had 
received relief were 3, 4, and 8 in which the number of children under 
16 averaged 2.00, 0.26, and none (table 20). 

Approximately three-fourths of the large families of types 6, 7, and 
9 had incomes under $1,600 (including those that had received relief). 
Only about one-eighth had incomes of $2,000 or more. In contrast, 
from 24 to 29 percent of the families of types 5, 4, and 8 were at this 
income level. 

Ranked by median income, the three type grouf^s at the top of the 
scale were 8, 4, and 5, the three in which every family had at least one 
potential earner — a person 16 or older — other than the husband and 
wife. At the lower end of the scale were types 6, 7, and 9, three groups 
with a large average number of family members and the greatest 
average number of children under 16 to be maintained. In all of the 
families of type 6 and in approximately one-third of those of type 7, 
there were no persons 16 or older to help the husband and wife earn. 
Types 1, 2, and 3, families of two to four members with the husband 
and wife as the only potential breadwinners, were in an intermediate 
position with respect to median income, as follows: 


Family type: 
8 

4 

5 

2 . 

3 

1 

6 

7 

9 


Median income (jelief and non- 
relief families) i 

$1,411 

1, 321 

1, 234 

1, 207 

1, 184 

1, 098 

1, 023 

854 

839 


^ 1 Medians for relief and nonrelief families were computed on the assumption that all relief families had 
incomes below the median for the entire sample. Data available concerning these incomes substantially 
support this assumption. 
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Table 20. — family type and income: Number of families and percentage dis- 
tribution by^ relief status and income, and percentage distribution of nonrelief 
families by income, by family type. North Central small cities combined, 19$o-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



Families of type— 

Relief status and family- 











income class (dollars) 










8 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

and 

9 


ALL FAMILIES 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

1,249 

719 

480 

890 j 

386 

341 

216 

69 

77 

146 

Relief families 

135 

77 

74 

126 

78 

86 

88 

11 

33 

44 

Nonrelief families 

1,114 

642 

406 

764 

308 

255 

128 

58 

44 

102 

0-999 

414 

194 

116 

180 

71 

80 

27 

15 

10 i 

25 

1,000-1,499 

320 

199 

135 

202 

94 

91 

44 

11 

12 

23 

1,500-1,999 

75 

116 

67 

134 

52 

45 

30 

12 

13 

25 

2,000-2,999 

S 145 

91 

62 

148 

50 

22 

16 

8 

3 

11 

3,000 or over 

60 

42 

26 

100 

41 

17 

11 

12 

6 

18 


Pet. 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet. 

All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Relief families 

n 

11 

15 

14 

20 

25 

41 

16 

43 

30 

Nonrelief families 

89 

89 

85 

86 

80 

75 

59 

84 

57 

70 

0-999 

33 

27 

24 

20 

18 ' 

24 

12 

22 

13 

17 

1,000-1,499 

25 

27 

29 

23 

25 

27 

21 

16 

16 

16 

1,500-1,999 

14 

16 

14 

15 

13 ; 

13 

14 

17 

16 

17 

2,000-2,999 

12 

13 

13 

17 

13 

6 

7 

1 12 

4 

8 

3,000 or over 

5 

6 

6 

11 

11 

5 

5 

17 

I 

8 

12 





NONRELIEF FAMILIES 



All incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0-999 

37 

30 

29 

24 

23 

31 

21 

25 

23 

24 

1,000-1,499 

29 

31 

33 

26 

31 

36 

35 

19 

27 

23 

1,500-1,999 

16 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

23 

21 

29 

24 

2,000-2,999 

13 

14 

15 

19 

16 

9 

12 

14 

7 

11 

3,000 or over 

5 

7 

6 

13 

13 

7 

9 

' 21 

14 

18 


Nonrelief Families 

By excluding the relief families frorn certain analyses and studying 
only the nonrelief, a greater proportion of the low-income families 
were dropped from some type groups than from others. In type 7, 
for example, 41 percent of the families had received relief, and 12 per- 
cent were self-supporting on incomes of less than $1,000. In contrast, 
in type 1, the two percentages were 11 and 33. Small two-person fami- 
lies undoubtedly could get along without relief on smaller incomes 
than could those with seven or eight members. With so many of the 
low-income families of type 7 excluded by separating out the relief, 
the median mcome of the nonrelief group was $566 above that of the 
relief and nonrelief combined; in type 1, the differences between the 
two medians was but $88. 


660-40- 


■4 
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Types 8 and 9 combined, 4, and 5 stood at the top of the scale when 
type groups composed of nonrelief families only were ranked by 
medians. Types 8, 4, and 5 thus ranked the same as when relief 
families were included (p. 44). But the position of type 7 improved, 
ranking fourth instead of next to the lowest, as is shown below: 

Difference between the me- 
dian income of the non- 
relief families and that of 

Median income (non- the relief and nonrelief Per capita in- 


Family type: relief families combined come 

8 and 9.‘ $1, 568 $468 $262 

4 1, 500 179 526 

5 1, 441 207 333 

7 1, 420 566 226 

3 1, 321 137 382 

2 1, 304 97 515 

6 1, 247 224 280 

1 1, 186 88 698 


Since the number of persons to be maintained from family income 
ranged from an average of 2.01 in type-1 families to 9.37 in families of 
type 9, per capita income gives a somewhat better picture of the rela- 
tive well-being of the type groups than does their rank by median 
income. Families of type 1, which had the lowest median family 
income, had the highest average income per person, $698. The types 
with five or more members, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, had an average of less than 
$350 per capita income. ^ 

In using per capita income as evidence of differences in potential 
levels of livmg of the type groups, one must bear in mind that such 
figures take no account of the fact that many goods and services are 
consumed on a family rather than an individual basis, and that age 
and sex of family members are factors in determining the amount of 
money needed. However, the small average income per capita avail- 
able to the largest families indicates that many must have fared far less 
well, compared with the smaller families, than median incomes of the 
type groups might indicate. 

From 29 to 32 percent of the families in types 8 and 9, 4, and 5 
had incoraes of $2,000 or more. Types 2, 3, and 7 had relatively 
fewer families at this level, 21 percent; and types 6 and 1 had 16 and 18 
percent. Type 1 had a larger proportion of families with incomes 
below $1,000 than any other — 37 percent, compared with the other 
extreme of only 21 percent in type 7 (table 20). 


Number of Children Under 16 in Relation to Family Income 
(Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

Almost two-thirds of the burden of responsibility for the support of 
children under 16 was borne by large families; types 5, 6, 7, and 9 (all 
with five or more members) included 62 percent of aU children of this 
age in the seven-city sample. Since so many of the large families were 
in the low-income group, 71 percent of aU children under 16 were in 
families with incomes below $1,500, including those receiving relief. 
The adequacy of an income depends not only on its size but on the 
number of persons it must maintain. Children in families of three or 
four members fared better than those in larger families with similar 
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incomes. Almost one-half (45 percent) of all the children in the 
sample, however, were in families in wHch there were five or more 
members to be supported by an income of less than $1,500 (table 21). 


Table 21. — children under le: Number of persons ^ under 16 years of age, by 
family type, relief status, and income. North Central small cities combined, 
1933-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Persons under 16 years of a?e in families of type— 


income class (dollars) 

All 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number] 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All families 

4,995 

100 

719 

960 

234 

702 

1, 129 

844 

407 

Relief families 

1,247 

25 

77 

148 

40 

143 

285 

366 

188 

Nonrelief families 

3,748 

75 

642 

812 

194 

569 

844 

478 

219 

0-999 

1, 036 

20 

194 

232 

44 

133 

265 

110 

68 

1,000-1,499 

1, 252 

25 

199 

270 1 

60 

170 

307 

179 

^ 67 

1,600-1,999 

703 

14 

116 

134 

37 

100 

146 

109 

61 

2,000-2,999 

480 

10 

91 

124 

32 

89 

73 

64 

17 

3,000 or over 

277 

6 

42 

62 

21 

67 

53 

26 

16 


1 Year*equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. Families of types 1 and 8, omitted 
from this table, do not include year-equivalent persons under 16 years of age. 


Mainly as a consequence of the inability of the large families to 
support themselves, one-fourth of the children under 16 years of age 
in the seven-city sample were in families that had to be aided by a 
rehef agency at some time during the year. 

The socioecononaic problems caused by this situation are many and 
varied. The inability of many parents to support their children is 
evidenced by the relative number, 25 percent, of all children that 
were in famihes of the rehef group. The State has gone far in assum- 
ing responsibihty for the education and health of children; yet with 
all the pubhc expenditures for these purposes and for rehef, many 
children in the famihes studied must have lived at levels below ac- 
cepted standards of health and decency. It must be remembered, 
too, that the sample of famihes studied excluded Negroes, foreign- 
born, and other popifiation groups likely to have low incomes. Had 
these famihes been included, the proportion of children in famihes 
with incomes of less than $1,500 probably would have been even 
greater than is indicated by data from this study. 

Sources of Income by Family Type (Nonrelief Families) 

The four family-type groups ranking highest in median income — 
8 and 9, 4, 5, and 7 — ^were those in which the earnings of family 
members other than husbands amoimted to 10 percent or more of 
aggregate income. Although the total earnings of wives, sons, 
daughters, and others were much less than those of husbands, they 
were sufficient to give these four type groups an income advantage 
over the younger types — 2, 3, and 6. The ranking of the types on 
the basis of median income (left-hand column below) was somewhat 
different from what it would have been had ranks been based on 
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average receipts per family from husbands. Types 4, 7, and 8 and 9 
would have been below the three younger types (2, 3, and 6) instead 
of above, as may be seen below: 

Percmtage of aggregate income 


Average earnings of hus~ 

Family type: Husbands Other earners bands per family 

8 and 9- 67 23 $1,226 

4 73 11 1,325 

5 80 10 1, 416 

7 80 11 1,298 

3 92 2 1,407 

2 89 2 1, 379 

6 90 2 1,342 

1 76 6 1,060 


In types 2, 3, and 6, with no sons or daughters 16 or older and in 
type 1, husband-wife families, the wife was the only potential earner 
of consequence, other than the husband, since earnings of children 
under 16 are restricted by compulsory education and child-labor laws. 
Earnings of wives were a relatively small proportion of the income of 
these groups ; husbands were responsible for approximately nine-tenths 
of the aggregate except in type 1. 

The balance of the aggregate income, i. e., the portion other than 
earnings of individuals, was made up of unallocated earnings (less 
than 3 percent of the total for each group) ; nonmoney income from 
owned homes and rent received as gay; and money income other than 
earnings, such a's investments, pensions, and cash gifts. This balance 
was less than 10 percent of the aggregate income of all types except 
1 and 4. 

The accumulation of reserves for income-yielding investments and 
purchase of a home usually is spread over a period of years. A group 
of older families, therefore, might be expected to have more income 
from home ownership, rents, and dividends, than would those under 40. 
When family-type groups were ranked according to average amount 
of income received from these two sources combined (money income 
other than earnings and imputed income from owned homes and rent 
as pay), the younger groups (3, 6, 2) ranked lowest, probably in part 
because of their age, as shown below: 


Percentage of aggregate income 


Family type: 

Average money income 
from sources other than 
earnings and nonmoney 
income from housing 

from— 

Money income 
other than 
earnings 

Nonmoney 
income from 
housing 

4 

$268 

7. 2 

7. 5 

1 

224 

7. 6 

8. 4 

8 and 9 

145 

2. 9 

5. 0 

5 

140 

2. 5 

5. 4 

7 

137 

4. 0 

4. 3 

2 

117 

3. 2 

4. 3 

6 

115 

3. 8 

3. 9 

3 

82 

1. 9 

3. 5 


In families of types 4 and 1, ranking first with respect to imputed 
income from housing and money receipts from investments, pensions, 
and the like, more than half of the husbands were 50 or older. The 
greater tendency toward home ownership among families of middle 
age or older than among those younger is shown in table 150. Home 
ownership was reported by 64 percent of the type-4 and 57 percent 
of the type-1 families. Types 8 and 9, similar to types 4 and 1 in 
proportion of husbands aged 50 or more, had a lower proportion, 49 
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percent, of home owners. They thus resembled the other large fami- 
lies with sons or daughters 16 or older, types 5 and 7, in which the 
percentage of home owners was 48 and 46, respectively. In the 
younger type groups, 2, 3, and 6, homes were owned by approximately 
one-third of the families (table 50). 

Family Type and Occupation (Nonrelief Families) 

The higher earnings of husbands in business and professions than 
of those in clerical or wage-earner work have already been noted. 
Similarly, families in the former occupational group had a higher 
median income than did those in either of the two latter groups. 
With this evidence of the relationship between family occupation and 
income, it might be expected that differences in the median incomes of 
the eight type groups would be closely associated with differences in 
the distribution of families of each type by occupation. However, 
with other factors affecting income, notably age oi husband and the 
presence or absence of potential earners, relationships between income 
and family occupation may be obscured. For example, type 7, with 
71 percent of its fainilies in wage-earner occupations and 18 percent 
in business or professions, might be expected to have a median income 
below that of type 2 which had a more favorable occupational distri- 
bution of families — 55 percent in wage-earner and 26 percent in busi- 
ness and professional work (table 22). Instead, the median income of 
the former type was $1,420 compared with $1,304 for the latter, a 
difference due largely to the earnings of family members other than the 
husband in the type-7 families. 

Table 22. — family type: Percentage distribution by occupation of families of 
specified types^ North Central small cities combined^ 19S5S6 


rwhite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type 1 No. 

All 

families 

Wage- 

earner 

families 

Clerical 

families 

Business and professional families 

Other 

families* 

All 

Inde- 

pendent 

business 

Inde- 

pendent 

profes- 

sional 

Salaried 

business 

Salaried 

profes- 

sional 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All types 

100 

63 

16 

27 

13 

2 

5 

7 

4 

1 

100 

48 

16 

28 

16 

1 

6 

6 

8 

2 

100 

55 

18 

26 

9 

2 

6 

10 

1 

3 

100 

61 

16 

23 

8 

1 

6 

8 

(3) 

4 

100 

49 

16 

31 

16 

2 

6 

7 

4 

6 

100 

58 

10 

30 

14 

1 

6 

9 

2 

6 

100 

63 

14 

22 

8 

2 

5 

7 

1 

7 

100 

71 

11 

18 

11 

1 

4 

2 

0 

8 and 9 

100 

62 

16 

30 

15 

1 

3 

11 

2 


1 For description of family types see Glossary, Family Type. 

« Families that had no income from earnings and families of farm operators living in cities. 
* 0.50 percent or less. (See table 111.) 


In the three type groups 8 and 9, 4, and 5, which ranked first, second, 
and third in median income, the two factors, occupational distribu- 
tion and presence of supplementary earners, worked in the same 
direction. These three types ranked highest in percentage of families 
in business and professions; earners other than husbands contributed 10 
percent or more of aggregate income. Types 2, 3, and 6, similar in 
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the lack of sons and daughters of earnmg age, showed similar patterns 
of distribution of families by occupation; neither age nor occupation 
tended to give one of these three types an advantage over the others. 

Type 1 ranked below all others with respect to proportion of families 
classed as wage-earner — a somewhat surprising rank in view of the 
group^s low median income. However, this type also had a relatively 
high proportion (10.5 percent) of families without indmdual earners. 
The median age of husbands was greater than in all except types 4, 
and 8 and 9 — a fact that affected their average earnings. In addition, 
wives were the only potential earners other than husbands; there were 
no sons and daughters to contribute to income as in types 4, 5, 7, and 
8 and 9. 


Earninss and Responsibility for Family Support (Nonrelief Families) 
Families of Type 1 
Husband and wife only 

The low rank of type-1 families with respect to median income is due 
partly to the lack of potential earners other than the husband and wife. 
However, the average earnings of the husbands who worked for money 
were lower than in families of other types, $1,213 compared with the 
high-ranking figure for type 5, $1,464 (table 23). Moreover, 13 per- 
cent of the husbands in type 1 did not earn; hence the average income 
per family from earnings of husbands was $1,060 or $153 lower than 
the average earnings per breadwinner. 


Table 23. — baenings anb age of husbands: Number of husbands who were 
earners^ and average earnings 'per husband, by husband’s age and family type, 
North Central small cities combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type 
No. 

AU 
hus- 
bands 2| 

1 Earning husbands by age— 

Average * earnings per husband by age— 

AU 
ages 3 

Un- 
der 30 

1 

30-39 

40-49 

50-69 

60 or 
older 

All 
ages 3 

Un- 
der 30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60 or 
older 

All types 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 and 9... 

No. 

3, 719 

No, 

3,473 

No. 

495 

No. 

1, 012 

No. 

884 

No. 
650 1 

■ ■ 

No. 

428 

Dof. 
1,369 ! 

Dol. 

1,024 

J}ol. 
1,371 1 

Dot. 

1,526 

Dot. 

1,481 

Dot. 

1, 182 

1,114 

642 

406 

764 

308 

255 

128 

102 

973 
636 
404 i 
699 
298 
251 
124 
88 

188 

174 

76 

14 

8 

31 

2 

2 

t 

187 

281 

216 

69 

66 

1 146 
39 

8 

149 

122 

90 

235 

143 

69 

67 

29 

209 

46 

19 

248 

68 

11 

18 

32 

238 

14 

3 

133 

8 

17 

1, 213 

1, 391 
1,414 
1,448 

1, 464 
1,363 
1,340 

1, 421 

1, 012 
1,027 
1,037 
810 

1, 271 
1,060 
n, 624 
«890 

1,358 

1,443 

1, 401 
1,280 
1,466 

1, 248 

1, 310 
910 

1, 295 

1, 665 
1,719 
1,628 
1,563 
1,695 

1, 307 

1, 406 

1,288 

1,679 

1,620 

1,691 

1,358 

1,896 

1, 439 

1, 669 

1, 135 
1, 670 
1,487 
1, 192 
1,077 
1, 573 
1, 443 
1, 281 


i Either principal or supplementary. 

* same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study contained both 
usband and wife. 

® Includes 4 husbands who did not report age. Their average earnings were $1,495. 

* Averages arc based on the corresponding counts of earning husbands, 
s Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 


That husbands in the type-1 group had lower average earnings than 
those m other types is in part a reflection of age; almost one-half of 
these men were under 30 or were 60 or older — a larger proportion 
than in any other type. However, even in the same age class, hus- 
bands m famihes of type 1 earned less than others. In two of three 
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10-year^ age classes in which the number of cases was adequate for 
comparisons, husbands in families of type 1 ranked lowest; in the 
third, they ranked fourth. Differences from one type group to 
another were considerable; for example, in the age class 40-49, aver- 
age earnings of husbands in type 1 were $1,295; of those in type 3, 
$1,719 (table 23). Doubtless, the fact that a greater proportion of 
the large than of the two-person low-income families sought aid from 
relief agencies served to exclude more of the low-earning husbands 
from other types than from type 1. 

Husbands were principal earners in 85 percent of the type- 1 families; 
wives, in 5 percent. In the remainder, 117 of the 1,114 families, there 
were no individual earners. 

Of the 197 wives who earned, one-fourth, 51, were the principal 
breadwinners of their families. Twenty-fom* of these 51 were sole 
earners and 27 were aided by husbands in the role of supplementary 
workers (tables 130 and 131). In no other family-type group did so 
large a proportion, 18 percent, of the wives work for money. Their 
average earnings of $474 also ranked highest in amount. Accord- 
ingly, the share of total family earnings attributable to the wife, 7 
percent, was from two to four times greater than in other family- 
type groups (table 24). 

Table 24. — wives as eaeners: Percentage of families with earning wives, average 
amounts earned, and percentage of total family earnings derived from wives, by 
family type and income, North Central small cities combined, 1935-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type and 
income class 
(dollars) 

Families 
having 
earning 
wives 1 

Average 
earnings 
per 
wife 2 

Percent- 
age of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
wives 8 

Family type and 
income class 
(dollars) 

Families 
having 
earning 
wives 1 

Average 
earnings 
per 
wife 8 

1 

Percent- 
age of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
wives 3 

1 

Percent i 

Dollars 

Percent 


Percent 1 

Dollars 

Percent 

Type 1 - 

18 

474 

7.1 

Type 5 

14 

411 

3.5 

0-999 - 

16 

250 

8.1 

n-QQQ 

20 

355 

10.4 

1,000-1,499 

21 

440 

8.9 

1,000-1,499 

12 

388 

3.9 

1,500-1,999 

17 1 

582 

6.6 

1,500-1,999 

15 

178 

1.7 

2,000-2,999 j 

19 

814 

7.5 

2,000-2,999 

12 

486 

2.7 

3,000 of over 

12 

1, 101 

3.5 

3,000 or over... 

10 

1,023 

2.6 

Type 2 

9 

374 

2.4 

Type 6 

10 

292 

2.2 

0-999 

11 

245 

3.9 

0-999 

4 

455 

2.4 

1,000-1,499 

8 

281 

1.9 

1,000-1,499 

14 

213 

2.6 

1,500-1,999 

8 

646 

! 3.2 

1,500-1,999 

13 i 

388 

3.3 

2,000-2,999 

10 

334 

i 1.6 

2,000-2,999 

14 

241 

1.6 

3,000 or over. . _ 

7 

1,114 

2.0 

3,000 or over. . . ! 

6 

i404 

.6 

Type 3 

8 

286 

1 

Type 7 

10 

352 

2.4 

0-999..„ 

8 

60 

! .7 

0-999 

4 

4 26 

,1 

1,000-1,499 

9 

321 

2.4 

1,000-1,499 

9 

62 

.5 

1,500-1,999 

13 

252 

2.1 

1,500-1,999 

17 

564 

5.8 

2,000-2,999 

6 

769 

2.3 

2,000-2,999 

19 

493 

4.3 

3,000 or over. . . 

0 


.0 

3,000 or over. . . 

0 


.0 

Type 4 

12 

425 

3.2 

Types 8 and 9. 

10 

326 

1.9 

0-999 

14 

302 

7.4 

0-999 

20 

309 

10.7 

1,000-1,499 

13 

251 

3.1 

1,000-1,499 

9 

4 168 

1.2 

1,600-1,999 

11 

380 

2.9 

1,500-1,999 

12 

459 

3.3 

2,000-2,999 

9 

755 

3.3 

2,000-2,999 

0 


.0 

3,000 or over... 

8 

900 

2.0 

3,000 or over. . . 

0 


.0 


» Percentages are based on the number of families in each class. 

® Averages are based on the number of earning wives in each class. 

8 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 
< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Approximately one-sixth, 181, of the type-1 fainilies had earnings 
from roomers and boarders. In 34 of these families, there were no 
individual earners; in the other 147, receipts from this source supple- 
mented earnings of husbands, wives, or both. Only in types 4, 5, and 
8 and 9 was there the same or a larger proportion of families with 
income from roomers and boarders (table 129). 

Families of Type 2 

Average size 3 persons; 1 child under 16, none older 

These families, in each of which there was a child under 16, tended 
to be younger than the other type groups; 27 percent of the husbands 
were under 30 years of age. 

Type-2 families were one of the three type groups in which earnings 
of husbands constituted about nine-tenths of family income. Prac- 
tically all of the husbands, 99 percent, were breadwinners. Ninety 
percent were the sole earners in their families, a higher proportion 
than in any other group except type 3, as is shown below: 

Percentage of 
Percentage of families with 

soU'earner more than one 


Family type: husbands earner 

3-.- 91 9 

2 90 9 

6 88 10 

1 72 16 

7 68 30 

5 63 35 

4.. 61 31 

8 and 9 50 46 


Nine percent of the wives were bieadwinners, a smaller proportion 
than in any other group except type 3 in which there were two young 
children. The contributions of these working wives were but 2 per- 
cent of aggregate earnings and would have been only $34 per family 
had they been distributed equally among all families of this type 
(tables 24 and 129). 

One-third of these young families had nonmoney income from 
housing; 19 percent had money income from sources other than 
earnings. Both of the sources, combined, provided only 8 percent of 
aggregate income of the group. 

Families of Type 3 

Average size 4 persons; 2 cMldren under 16, none older 

Families of type 3 closely paralleled those of type 2 in many re- 
spects; the major difference lay in the presence of two children under 
16, instead of one in every home. The percentage of husbands imder 
40 was approximately the same in the two groups ; however, relatively 
fewer, 19 percent, of those in type 3 were under 30. 

The median income of type-3 families, $1,321, was but $17 above 
that of the type-2 group. The first and third quartiles also were 
sunilar. Earnings of husbands provided 92 percent of aggregate 
income. In 91 percent of the families the husband was the sole 
earner; in 8 percent the wife worked for money — proportions re- 
sembling those in type 2. Average earnings of husbands, $1,414, 
were a httle larger than in type 2, $1,391 (table 25). 
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Table 25. — husbands as earnees: Average earnings of husbands and 'percentage 
of total famil'y earnings derived from husbands^ by family type and income, North 
Central small cities combined, 1935-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type No. 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


8 and 9.. 


Average i earnings per husband in families 
in specified income classes 



$0- 

$1,000- 

$1,500- 

$2,000- 

$3,000 


$999 

$1,499 

$1,999 

$2,999 

or over 

Lol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1, 213 

651 

997 

1,403 

1, 960 

3,467 

1,391 

684 

1, 133 

1,519 

2,119 

3, 884 

1,414 

692 

1, 155 

1,605 

2, 120 

3,747 

1,448 

631 

928 

1,290 

1,943 

3, 340 

1,464 

590 

1, 013 

1,408 

1,887 

3,405 

1, 363 

709 

1, 128 

1,568 

2,122 

4,155 

1,340 

643 

1, 111 

1,386 

1,704 

3, 416 

1, 421 

548 

1,053 

1,405 

1,691 

2,763 


Percentages of family earnings derived 
from husbands in families in specified 
income classes 


All 

$0- 

$999 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,500- 

$1,999 

$2,000- 

$2,999 

$3,000 

or 

over 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

89.8 

85.2 

87,8 

91.4 

90.2 

94.5 

96.8 

96.2 

96.9 

96.1 

97.7 

97.4 

97.6 

98.4 

96.9 

97.5 

96.6 

99.3 

85.2 

73.8 

83.2 

83.0 

86.0 

f 90.1 

86.5 

80.2 

84.6 

86.5 

86.8 

! 89,5 

97.3 

97.1 

96.6 

96.3 

97.7 

99.4 

86.8 

93.5 

92.8 

82.7 

79.9 

87.0 

72.6 

75.7 

68.4 1 

77.1 

78.2 

68.8 


1 Averages are based on the number of earning husbands in each class, 
s Percentages are based on the total family earnings in each class (table 129). 


The proportion of home owners, 32 percent, in the type-3 group 
also was similar to that in type 2; average income from this source, 
however, was somewhat smaller, $51 per family in the former type 
compared with $65 in the latter. 


Families of Type 4 

Average size 3.46 persons; 0.25 children under 16; 1.21 persons (other than 
husband and wife) 16 or older 

More than one-half (53 percent) of these families had but three 
members, the third being a son, daughter, or some other person, 16 
or older, not husband or wife. One-fourth included a child under 16. 
Accordingly, persons 16 or older (exclusive of husband and wife) 
outnumbered those under 16 by about five to one. Approximately 
four-fifths of these individuals 16 or older were sons and daughters of 
the husband and wife; the remainder were parents of the husband 
and wife, other relatives as sons- and daughters-in-law, and a few 
nonrelated persons (table 127). The presence of families in which the 
third and fourth members were persons other than sons and daughters 
explains the possibility of husbands and wives under 30 in this type 
group. 

Families of type 4 ranked second in median income; but the third 
income quartile, $2,356, was higher than that of any other type. 
Doubtless the distribution of husbands by earnings would also have 
been favorable compared with other types; average earnings for hus- 
bands that worked for money were $1,448,^ thus placing type 4 in 
second rank in this respect (table 25). At given income levels, how- 
ever, average earnings of husbands in this type group tended to be 
somewhat lower than those of husbands of other types; below $2,000, 
earnings of husbands in type 4 ranked last. Earnings of other 
family members and from keeping roomers and boarders, and money 
and nonmoney income from sources other than earnings supplemented 
contributions of husbands to the extent of providing 27 percent of the 
aggregate income of the group. 
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Families of type 4 fared better than any other save type 1 with 
respect to money income from sources other than earnings and im- 
puted income from housing, as has already been stated (p. 48). Such 
receipts, constituting 15 percent of aggregate income, were even more 
important than contributions of family members other than husbands 
in raising the general income level of the group. 

Table 26. — supplement aey eabners: Percentage of families of specified types 
with supplementary earners, average amounts earned, arid percentage of total 
family earnings derived from supplementary earners, by income, North Central 
small cities combined, 1985—36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type 
and income 
class (dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
supple- 
men- 
tary 1 
earn- 
ers 1 

1 

Earnings from supple- 
mentary earners 

Family type 
and income 
class (dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
supple- 
men- 
tary 
earn- 
ers 1 

Earnings from supple- 
mentary earners 

Aver- 
age per 
earn- 
er 2 

Aver- 
age per 
fam- 1 
ily3 { 

1 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
family 
earnings ^ 

Aver- 
age per 
earn- 
er 3 

Aver- 
age per 
fam- 
ily 3 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
family 
earnings * 


Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 


Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Type 1,. 

16 

417 

66 

5.6 

Type 5 

35 

330 

153 

9.4 

0-999 

11 

149 

16 

3.4 

0-999 

32 

158 

62 

9j2 

1,000-1,499... 

21 

348 

72 

6.9 

1,000-1,499— 

36 

249 

122 

10.5 

],50(M,999... 

16 

497 

80 

5.6 

1,500-1,999... 

38 

266 

128 

8.0 

2,000-2,999.-. 

19 

769 1 

148 

7.1 

2,000-2,999-.- 

34 

444 

231 

10.6 

3,000 of over- 

13 

1, 010 

136 

3.7 

3,000 or over. 

32 

733 

322 

8.6 

Type 2 

9 

322 

30 

2.1 

Type 6 

10 

223 

26 

1.9 

0-999 

11 

170 

18 

2.6 

0-999 

2 

92 

3 

5 

1,000-1,499— 

8 

281 

23 

1.9 

1,000-1,499— 

14 

190 

31 

2.7 

1,500-1,999— 

8 

520 

40 

2.6 

1,600-1,999— 

13 

388 

62 

3.2 

2,000-2,999— 

10 

320 

32 

1.5 

2,000-2,999... 

18 

167 

38 

1.8 

3,000 or over. 

10 

839 

80 

2.0 

3,000 or over. 

6 

*404 

24 

.6 

Type 3 

9 

266 

24 

1.7 

Type 7 

30 

342 1 

156 

10.4 

0-999 

9 

53 

6 

.7 

0-999 

19 

79 

21 

3. 1 

1,000-1,499... 

9 

319 

28 

2.4 

1,000-1,499— 

23 

151 

61 

4.4 

1,600-1,999— 

15 

238 

35 

2.2 

1,600-1,999— 

43 

416 

236 

14.6 

2,000-2,999... 

6 

769 

60 

2.3 

2,000-2,999— 

44 

568 

418 

19.6 

3,000]or over. 

0 


0 

.0 

3,000 or over. 

27 

464 

295 

8.3 

Type 4 

31 

359 

132 

8.5 

Types8and9-... 

46 

452 

319 

18.9 

0-999 

27 

151 

44 

7.5 

0-999 

40 

135 

54 

9. 3 

1,000-1,499— 

36 

233 

93 

9.0 

1,000-1,499— 

43 

327 

199 

16.5 

1,500-1,999— 

37 

358 

163 

11.1 

1,500-1,999— 

52 

422 

304 

18.1 

2,000-2,999— 

32 

614 

198 

9.3 

2,000-2,999— 

36 

492 

357 

16.6 

3,000 or over. 

23 

804 

225 

6.3 

3,000 or over. 

56 

1 

685 

1 838 

23.5 


^ Percentages are based on the total number of families in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the total number of supplementary earners in each class (table 131). 

3 Averages are based on the total number of families in each class. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 

® Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

The role of supplementary breadwinners in family support is clearly 
illustrated in this type group. Contributions of such workers were 
but 8 percent of aggregate earnings of type-4 families ; they averaged 
only $132 per family compared with an average of $1,385 from prin- 
cipal earners. The earnings of many of these supplementary bread- 
winners were small; approximately one-half made less than $300 and 
only 4 percent made as much as $1,000 or more if they followed the 
general pattern of distributions shown for all such workers (table 9). 
Some families, therefore, had their incomes raised about $1,000 be- 
cause of these earners but such instances were rare. Even in this 
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family-tyjpe group with a potential earner other than the husband 
and wife in every family, 76 percent of the families that reached or 
passed the $3, 000-income line had but one breadwinner (table 131). 
Contributions of supplementary workers were but 6 percent of aggre- 
gate earniugs of these lugh-income families (table 26). It would 
seem, therefore, that supplementary earners helped some families of 
this type to live more comfortably than would have been possible had 
they depended upon principal earners only; but, in general, earning 
power of husbands was a much more important factor than con- 
tributions of these workers in families in the upper-income group. 

The percentage of family members 16 or oMer (other than husband 
and wife) who earned was much the same in each of the four type 
groups in which such potential breadwinners were found — 22 percent 
in type 5, 23 percent in type 7, 24 percent in type 4, and 26 percent in 
types 8 and 9 (table 29). 

The type-4 group was comparatively large, constitutmg 21 percent 
of the nonrelief families in the seven-city sample, while types 5, 7, 
8, and 9, the other types in which there were persons 16 or older, other 
than husband or wife, constituted but 14 percent. As a consequence, 
the type 4 group included approximately one-half, 49 percent, of the 
sons, daughters, and others (not husbands and wives) 16 or older in 
the nonrelief families, as follows: 


Persons 16 or older, not husband or wife 

Percentage 

Percentage distri- distribution 

Family type* All persons buUonofall of earners 

All 1,876 100 100 


1, 2, 3, and 6 0 0 » 1 

4... 925 49 49 

5 468 25 23 

7 193 10 10 

8 and 9 290 16 17 


1 Members of the economic family for fewer than 27 weeks, hence not counted in establishing the family 
type. See Glossary, Family Type, and Year-equivalent Person. 

Families of Type 5 

Average size 5.34 persons; 1.81 children under 16; 1.52 persons (other than 
husband and wife) 16 or older 

By definition, each type-5 family included one child under 16, one 
person 16 or older (other than husband or wife), and one or two others 
of any age. With this latitude in size, families of five persons con- 
stituted about two-thirds of the type group; those of six persons, 
about one-third. Children under 16 outnumbered persons 16 or older 
(other than husband or wife) 559 to 468. Of the family members 16 
or older (exclusive of husband and wife), 76 percent were sons and 
daughters. Parents of the husband or wife, other relatives, and a few 
nonrelatives comprised the remaioing 24 percent, a larger proportion 
than in type-4 families (table 127). Type-5 families tended to be 
somewhat younger than type 4 and consequently there was greater 
likelihood that parents of the husband or wife would be living; median 
age of husbands was 45 and 52 in the two groups (table 121). 

The pattern of family support in type 5 was similar to that found 
in type 4. Earnings of husbands were four-fifths of aggregate income 
of the type-5 group. Supplementary breadwinners were formd in 35 
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percent of the families and they contributed 9 percent of total earn- 
ings; at no income level was this proportion less than 8 percent or 
more than 1 1 percent (table 26). Wives were breadwinners relatively 
more often in type-5 families than in any other except type 1 ; 14 in 
every 100 reported earnings. ^ Though their earnings averaged $411 
each, on an all-family basis this fell to $57 (tables 24 and 129), 

Fewer type-5 than type-4 f allies owned their homes; combined 
income from housing and from investments, pensions, and cash gifts 
averaged $140 and $268, respectively, in the two groups— a situation 
related in part to age differences. 


Families of Type 6 


Average size 5.31 persons; 3.31 children under 16; none older 


Families of type 6, by definition, could have three or four children 
under 16 years of age and none older. Ninety-eight percent had three 
children; only 2 percent had four. Although this type group included 
only 7 percent of the nonrelief families in the seven-city sample, it 
contained 22 percent of the children under 16 years of age, as is shown 
below: 

Percentage distribution 

Family type: children under 16 

All types-- 100 


1 and 8 - 0 

2 - - 17 

3 - 22 

4 - - - 5 

5 - 15 

6 - 22 

7--. - - 13 

9-- - - 6 


With three or four children to support, type-6 famihes had a median 
income of $1,247, $57 below that of type-2 families with but one 
child; one-fourth of the type-6 families had incomes below $908, 
three-fourths below $1,681 (table 30). 

Husbands assumed the major share of the burden of family support; 
their earnings provided 90 percent of aggregate income. The low 
rank of median income of the group thus was due in part to the lack of 
potential earners other than the husbands. However, earnings of 
husbands in type-6 families were somewhat below those of husbands in 
types 2 and 3, averaging $1,363 compared with $1,391 and $1,414. 

Ten percent of the wives worked for money, not deterred by the 
presence of three or four children under 16. Their average earnings of 
$292 were smaller than in any other group except type 3, indicating a 
likelihood that many worked irregularly for short periods (table 24). 

About one-third of the type-6 famihes had nonmoney income from 
housing, a proportion similar to that in the two other yoimg groups, 
types 2 and 3. The proportion, 18 percent, that had income from 
investments, pensions, and the hke also was similar. 
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Families of Type 7 

Average size 7.23 persons; 3.73 children under 16; 1.51 persons (other than 
husband and wife) 16 or older 

^ Seven-person families constituted 70 percent of this type group; 
eight-person, the remaining 30 percent. By definition, only one of the 
five or six persons other than husband or wife need be under 16; the 
others might be any age. However, children under 16 were about 
two and one-half times as numerous as those older. In 37 percent of 
the families there were no members 16 or older save the parents. 
Although fam^es of this type comprised only 3 percent of the non- 
relief families in the sample, they included 13 percent of the children 
under 16. 

^ This group was more similar to type 5 than to any other in composi- 
tion and pattern of provision for family support. The median age of 
the husbands was 44, 1 year younger than that of type 5. In both 
types, husbands provided four-fifths of aggregate income. Ninety- 
seven percent of the husbands in the type-7 group earned, practically 
all being the principal earner in the faii^y. Their average earnings, 
$1,340, were $124 below those of husbands in the type-5 group. This 
difference may reflect a difference in occupational distribution. Of 
the families in type 7,71 percent were in the wage-earner group and 18 
percent in the business and professional; in type 5, the two percentages 
were 58 and 30 — a relatively larger number in the occupations that 
tend to yield the higher incomes. 

Ten percent of the wives in type-7 families earned, making an 
average of $352 each. Their contributions, however, were but 2.4 
percent of aggregate earnings. 

Sons, daughters, and others (not husband or wife) contributed 
10 percent of the aggregate earnings of the group. Such contribu- 
tions were a smaller proportion of the earnings of the low-income 
families than of the more well-to-do — 6 and 4 percent in the two income 
classes below $1,500, and 11, 15, and 13 percent in the three income 
classes above (table 27). 


Families of Types 8 and 9 

Type 8, average size 5,19 persons; no children under 16; 3.19 persons (other than 
husband and wife) 16 or older 

Type 9, average size 9.37; 4.98 children under 16; 2.38 persons (other than 
husband and wife) 16 or older 

These two type groups had a higher average number of members 16 
or older than did any others, 5.19 in type 8 and 4.38 in type 9. Some 
of the large economic famihes must have included married sons and 
daughters; the average number of relatives other than parents of 
husband and wife was Ipger than in any other type (table 127). 

With this advantage in number of potential earners, types 8 and 9 
combined had relatively more members working for money than did 
the other types. ^ The average number of earners per family increased 
with income, rising from 1.36 in the income class below $1,000 to 
2.22 at the top of the income scale (table 28). 
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Table 27. — eaenees othee than husband and wife: Number of earners other 
than husband and wife, and amount and percentage of family earnings contributed 
by them, by family type and income, North Central small cities combined, 1935-36 

[Wbite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type i 
and income 
class (dollars) 


Earn- 
ers 
other 
than 
hus- 
band 
and 
wife 
per 100 
fam- 
ilies 

Earnings from earners 
other than husband 
and wife 

Family type i 
and income 
class (dollars) 

Earn- 
ers 
other 
than 
hus- 
band 
and 
wife 
per 100 
fam- 
ilies 

Earnings from earners 
other than husband 
and wife 

Aver- 
age 
per 
earn- 
er 2 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 
ily 8 

Percentage 
of total 
family 
earnings * 

Aver- 
age 
per 
earn- 
er 2 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 
ily 8 

Percent- 
age of total 
family 
earnings < 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Type 6— Con. 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

29 

485 

142 

9.1 

1,500-1,999... 

0 


0 

0.0 





2,000-2,999... 

9 

8 56 

5 

,2 

25 

329 

82 

13.9 

3,000 or over. 

0 


0 

.0 

0\) 

36 

439 

157 

10.7 

Type 7 

38 

391 

146 

9.8 

32 

576 

187 

8.8 






22 

1,044 

230 

6.4 

0-999 

26 

163 

42 

6.4 





1,000-1,499... 

25 

183 

45 

3.9 

34 

371 

128 

7.8 

1,500-1,999... 

43 

418 

181 

11.2 





2,000-2,999...! 

56 

579 

326 

15.3 

27 

221 

60 

8.8 

3,000 or over. 

73 

622 

453 

12.7 

38 

342 

93 

8.0 






33 

328 

107 

6.7 

Types 8 and 9... 

74 

636 

394 

23.3 

40 

513 

205 

I 9.4 






34 

751 

256 

6.7 

0-999. 

36 

198 

72 

12.3 





1,000-1,499... 

74 

486 

359 

29.8 

2 

71 

1 

.1 

1,500-1,999... 

68 

462 

314 

18.7 





2,000-2,999... 

73 

510 

371 

17.2 

1 

«76 

1 

.1 

3,000 or over. 

133 

758 

1,011 

28.3 

2 

«82 

2 

.2 







Type 4,. 


0-999.. 

1.000- 1,499...! 
1,500-1,999... 

2.000- 2,999... 
3,000 or over. 


Type 5.. 


0-999 

1.000- 1,499— 
1,500-1,999... 

2.000- 2,999...] 
3,000 or over. 


Type 6.. 


0-999 

1,000-1,499.. 


1 For description of family types, see Glossary, Family Type. Earners other than husband and wife in 
families of t 3 rpes 1, 2, and 3 are not shown by income because of the small number of cases. 

* Averages are based on the number of earners other than husband and wife in each class. 

3 Averages are based on the total number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had earners 
other than husband and wife. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 

‘ Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 


Table 28. — family size and eaenees: Average number of persons and average 
number of earners in families, by family type and income, North Central small 
cities combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type No. 

1 

Average i number of persons in families j 
in specified income classes 

Average 2 number of earners in families 
in specified income classes 

All 

$0- 

$999 

$1,000- 
$1, 499 

$1,600- 
$1, 999 

$2,000- 
$2, 999 

$3,000 1 
or 

over 1 

All 

$0- 

$999 

$1,000- 
$1, 499 

$1,500- 
$1, 999 

$2,000- 
$2, 999 

$3,000 

or 

over 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

2.01 

2. 01 

2,01 1 

2.01 

2.00 

2.04 

1. 05 

0. 92 

1. 13 

1.11 

1. 16 

1. 13 

2 

2.99 

3.00 

2.99 

2.98 

2.99 

2.98 

1.08 

1.09 

1.08 

1.07 

1.10 

1. 10 

3 

3.99 

3.98 

4.00 1 

4.00 

4.00 

4.01 

1.09 

1.08 

1.09 

1,16 

1.06 

1.00 

4 

3.46 1 

3. 39 

3.47 

3.48 

3.48 

3. 62 

1.32 

1.22 

1.36 

1.42 

! 1.36 

1.27 

6 

6.34 1 

5.41 

6.24 

6.49 

5.31 

6.29 

1.46 

1.38 

1.47 

1.46 

1.52 

1.44 

6 

5.31 

6. 32 

5.37 

5.26 

5.31 

5. 10 

1. 11 

i 1.02 

1. 16 

1.11 

1. 18 

1. 06 

7 

7.23 

7.29 

i 7.34 

7.22 

7.04 

7. 00 

1. 45 

1.26 

1.32 

1.57 

1.75 

1.64 

8 and 9 

6.99 

6.69 

7.50 

7.43 

6.42 

6.50 

1. 70 

1.36 

1.61 

1.72 

1.73 

2.22 


1 Year-^aui valent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

* Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 
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Median age of husbands, 53 years, was greater than in any other 
type group. Approximately one-seventh of the husbands no longer 
earned— a proportion similar to that (13 percent) in type 1, in which 
the median age of husbands, 51 years, also was similar. Earnings of 
husbands who worked for money averaged $1,421 each, an amount 
considerably higher than the $1,213 average of the husbands in type 1. 
This difference is doubtless due in part to the fact that a sizable 
number of the low-income husbands in types 8 and 9 were in the relief 
group. Thirty percent of the large families of types 8 and 9 were on 
relief compared with 11 percent of the two-person families of type 1 
(table 20), 

Contributions of family members other than husbands were almost 
one-fourth, 23 percent, of aggregate income. Of this group of 85 
earners, only 10 were wives; 75 were sons, daughters, or perhaps other 
relatives. Sons, daughters, and others (not husbands or wives) were 
more likely to be earners in families of this group than in types 4, 5, 
and 7, the other types having such members (table 29). Doubtless 
many of the sons and daughters in families of types 8 and 9 were 
older than were those in famihes of types 4, 5, and 7 — an assumption 
based upon comparative ages of husbands in these type groups. 
Hence, greater age and experience may account in part for their 
higher earnings, an average of $536 each compared with averages of 
$485, $371, and $391 in types 4, 5, and 7. 

Table 29. — family membees eaening: Number and 'percentage of husbands^ 
wiveSj and other family members earning ^ by family type, North Central small 
cities combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family 

type 

No. 

Fami- 

lies 

Family members earning 

Percentage i of specified family members 
earning 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 

under 

16 

Others 
16 or 
older 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 

under 

16 

Others 
16 or 
older 


Number 

Number 

Number^ 

Nuiriber\ 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent i 

Percent 

All types. . 

3,719 

4,409 

3,473 j 

471 

17 

448 

33.8 

93.4 

12.7 

0.5 

23.9 

1 

1, 114 

1,173 

973 

197 


23 

52.6 

87.3 

17.7 


(?) 

2 

642 

'696 

636 

59 

1 


36.1 

99.1 

9.2 ! 

.2 

3 

406 

441 

404 

34 

3 


27.2 

99.5 

8.3 

.4 


4 

764 

1,012 

699 

89 

3 

22i 

38.2 

91.5 

11.6 i 

1.5 

23.9 

5 

308 

447 

298 

43 

3 

' 103 

27.2 

96.7 

13.9 1 

.5 

22.0 

6 

255 

282 

251 

26 

3 

1 22 

20.8 i 

98.5 

10.2 

.4 

(?) 

7 

128 

185 

124 

13 

4 

44 

20.0 , 

96.9 

10.2 i 

.8 

22.8 

8 and 9. 

i 102 

173 

88 

10 

0 

1 75 

i 

24.3 

86.3 

9.8 

•0 

25.9 


1 Percentaees are based on total number of specified family members in each class, 
s Members of the economic family for fewer than 27 weeks. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

Income from home ownership and from investments, pensions, and 
the like provided almost one-tenth of the total income of families of 
types 8 and 9. Approximately one-half, 49 percent, of the families 
had nonmoney income from owned homes; 13 percent had money 
income from sources other than earnings. 
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Households of The 


Family-Type Groups (Nonrelief Families) 


The proportion of families having nonfamily members in their 
households ranged from 27 percent in types 8 and 9 to 40 percent in 
types 1, and 4 and 5, as follows: 


Family-type group: i 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

8 and 9 


Percentage of families with 
nonfamily household members 

40 

37 

40 

34 

27 


1 No analysis was made of these data by separate family types. 


Perhaps living quarters of many of the large families of types 8 
and 9 were too crowded to house overmght guests; only 13 percent of 
these families, compared with approximately one-fourth of those in 
the other type groups, reported guests staying the night or longer. 
It is of interest, however, that many found room to house paying 
guests, i. e., roomers and boarders; the proportion with such house- 
hold members was 17 percent, the same as in types 1, and 4 and 5. 

Paid help living in was reported most often by families having 
children under 16 ; 8 percent of families of types 2 and 3, and 7 percent 
of types 6 and 7 had such household members compared with only 2 
percent of types 8 and 9. This does not mean, necessarOy, that the 
latter families did not employ household help as often as the former. 
Space may have been needed for family members, and types 8 and 9 
may have had household help without supplying living quarters 
(table 128). 

Earning sons and daughters living at home on a roomer-boarder 
basis and hence not counted as members of the economic family or as 
family earners were a negligible proportion of most of the family-type 
groups. They were reported by 1 percent of the families of types 2 
and 3 and of 6 and 7 ; by 3 percent of those of types 8 and 9 ; by 4 
percent of those of type 1 ; and by as many as 6 percent of those of 
types 4 and 5. 


Intercity Differences in Family Type (Nonrelief Families) 

In each of the cities there were more families of type 1 than of any 
other type; the percentage of nonrelief families that consisted of 
husband, wife, and no others ranged from 26 in Columbia to 34 percent 
in Beaver Dam. Type-1 families appeared with even greater fre- 
quency in the income classes under $1,500, from 28 percent in Colum- 
bia to 38 percent in Beaver Dam. Except in one city, the next 
largest group consisted of the type-4 families, accounting for between 
16 and 26 percent of all nonrehef families. This type was more 
frequent in the income classes above $1,500 than below in all cities 
except Lincoln. In Columbia and Moberly there were more families 
of type 4 than of type 1 in the income classes above $1,500 and in 
Mount Vernon, New Philadelphia, and Boone, approximately as 
many. 

In general the differences among the income distributions of non- 
relief famihes of different types in the combined group of cities appear 
in the data for each city. Families of type 1 had lower, families of 
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types 4 and 5 higher median incomes than the total group. (The 
number of families^ of types 8 and 9 was too small to warrant compu- 
tation of median income in individual cities.) Families of type 1 
did not, however, have the lowest median income in every city; in 
five of the cities at least one of the types 2, 3, or 6 had a larger propor- 
tion of low-income families (table 30). 


Table 30 . — income: Quartiles of family income, by family ty'pe, North Central 
small cities combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type 
No. 

Combined cities 

j Median income 

First 

quar- 

tile 

Me- 

dian 

Third 

quar- 

tile 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 

Philadel- 

phia, 

Ohio 

Lin- 

coln, 

111. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 

bia, 

Mo. 

Mober- 
ly, Mo. 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars \ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All types 

917 

1,322 

1,931 

1,307 

1,276 j 

1, 186 

1,253 

1,400 

1, 508 

1, 269 

1 

801 

1, 186 

1, 719 

1,220 

1, 118 

1, 141 

1, 130 

1,284 

1, 386 

1, 165 

2 

924 

1, 304 

1, 847 

1, 115 

1, 221 

1, 054 

1, 321 

1,450 

1, 463 

! 1, 220 

3 

939 

1, 321 

1, 879 

1, 469 

1, 385 

1, 240 

1,295 

1 1,312 

1,458 

1, 116 

4.- 

1, 024 

1, 500 

2, 356 

1,475 

1, 396 

1, 217 

1, 268 

1,693 

1, 795 

1, 506 

5 

1, 032 

1, 441 

2, 140 

U,450 

1,281 

' 1,375 

1, 500 

1, 406 

1, 597 

1, 403 

6 

908 

1, 247 

1, 681 

1 1, 125 

1,278 

1 1, 167 

1, 288 

1,250 

1,271 

1, 167 

7 

1, 057 

1, 420 

1,896 

1 1, 688 

1 1, 438 

1 1, 250 

1 1, 250 

1 1, 667 

1, 516 

1 1, 125 

2 and 3 

929 

1,311 

1, 860 

1,250 

! 1, 302 

1, 171 

1,310 

1,398 

1, 462 

1, 183 

4 and 5 

1, 026 

1, 480 

2,287 

1,462 

1, 367 

1, 250 

1, 352 

1, 625 

1, 738 

1, 480 

6 and 7 

950 

1, 306 

1,746 

1, 312 

1, 327 

1, 196 

1, 277 

1,429 

1, 326 

1, 143 

8 and 9 

1, 012 

1, 568 

2,175 

(0 

1 1, 625 

(0 

(*) 

1 1, 375 

1, 875 

1 1, 500 


1 Median based on fewer than 30 but more than 10 cases. (See table 111.) 

» Medians not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 

Table 31 . — sole eaeners and husbands' earnings: Percentage of families with 
only one earner, and percentage of total family earnings derived from husbands, 
by family type. North Central small cities separately, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and city 

Percentage ^ of families of specified 
types having only 1 earner 

Percentage* of family earnings de- 
rived from husbands in families of 
specified types 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

8 and 9 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

8 and 9 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Ohio, Moimt Vernon 

75 

81 

56 

74 

(3) 

94.3 

97.5 i 

81.0 

95.6 

91.6 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

72 

93 

70 

86 

31 

89.6 

98.7 

88.4 

95.8 

61.4 

Rlinois, Lincoln 

75 

92 

50 

64 

(3) 

90.2 

98.4 

76.8 

88.1 

72.0 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

76 

92 

77 

98 

(») 

90.9 

98.3 

90.9 

99.5 

52.9 

Iowa, Boone 

82 

94 

84 

88 

73 

95.8 

96.3 

95.1 

95.9 

87.9 

Missouri, Columbia 

71 

88 

59 

80 

54 

90.9 

96.7 

83.5 

87.4 

69.0 

Missouri, Moberly 

79 

90 

56 

85 

! 

69 

87.7 

96.0 

83.9 

93.9 

76.4 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of families. 

2 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 
* Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 


Although the samples in most of the cities were small, this variation 
in the relative position of types 1, 2, 3, and 6 suggests that with larger 
samples in each city or a larger number of cities, the ranking of these 
types by income characteristics might differ somewhat from that 
found for the combined gr()up of cities. The median income of type 2 
and of type 3 in the individual cities usually exceeded the median of 
type 1, but it is more difficult to infer the relative positions of the 

660—40 5 
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two types, 2 and 3. From the general similarity of these two types 
in othe-r respects it seems reasonable to conclude^ that the differences 
in income distributions found in the individual cities are a matter of 
sampling variations. 

In other characteristics the family-type groups display considerable 
uniformity among the cities, not only in the age distribution of family 
members but also in occupational distribution and the sources of 
income. Kelatively more families of types 1, 4, and 5 than of other 
types derived the major part of their earnings from business and pro- 
fessional occupations in most of the cities. The largest proportion of 
families having no earnings from an occupation was usually found in 

Except in Beaver Dam, the families with one or two young children 
and no adult members other than husband and wife were more depend- 
ent upon the earnings of one person than were other types. Earn- 
ings of husbands were a smaller proportion of aggregate earnings of 
families of types 8 and 9 and of 4 and 5— the groups in which there 
were sons and daughters 16 or older — than in types 2 and 3 with no 
potential earners other than husband and wife (table 31). 

Family Occupation and Income (Nonrelief Families) 

The amount a person earns during a year is related to the kind of 
work in which he is engaged. ^ It vras to be expected, therefore, that 
the amount of a family^s earnings would be related to the occupations 
of the major breadwinners. This study of income of families in differ- 
ent occupational groups was designed to explore differences not only 
in amount of income they received but also in their patterns of family 
support, number of earners, and income from sources other than 
earnings. 


o o o o o o 
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Each symbol represents 3 percent of all families 

Figtjee 7. — Distribution of nonrelief families by income and occupation, North 
Central small cities, 1935-36. 
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Families were classified in four broad occupational groups on the 
basis of the kind of occupations from which the largest portion of 
their earnings was derived. The three main groups were wage-earner, 
clerical, and business and professional (see Glossary, Occupational 
Classification). A fourth and smaller group (designated in tables as 
^'o thermo was composed of families that fell outside the three major 
groups, either because they had no earnings or because their main 
income was from operating an owned or rented farm. Because of the 
small number of cases and the heterogeneous character of this fourth 
group, it was omitted from a number of the tables. Belief families 
were excluded from all occupational analyses; since the information 
obtained concerning their incomes was limited, data as to value of 
food, clothing, and other items provided by relief agencies were not 
obtained. 

The business and professional group was subdivided into' inde- 
pendent business, independent professional, salaried business, and 
salaried professional. Only a few analyses have been made of data 
concerning each subgroup. In these small communities the number 
of families in these subgroups was not large enough to pro'vide samples 
adequate for reliable averages from some of the detailed tabulations. 

Number of Families in Each Occupational Group 

Wage-earner occupations provided the major source of earnings 
for more than one-half of the nonrelief families studied in the seven 
cities (fig. 7). Business and professional occupations provided for 
more than one-fourth and clerical for about one-sixth, as follows: 

Percentage distribution 


Occupational group : <?/ nonrelief families 

All occupations 100 

Wage-earner 53 

Clerical 16 

Business and professional — 27 

Independent business 13 

Independent professional 2 

Salaried business 5 

Salaried professional 7 

Other 4 


Families without earnings (118 in number) together with the few 
(18) farm operators in these cities constituted only 4 percent of the 
sample (table 111). 

In the business and professional group, almost one-half, 47 percent, 
of the families received their major earnings from members operating 
their own business enterprises such as storekeepers, contractors, 
and truck drivers owning their own trucks. A few families classed 
in this entrepreneurial group derived their sole or principal income 
from keeping roomers and boarders. Somewhat more than one- 
fourth, 27 percent, of the business and professional families depended 
upon earners in salaried professions, as teachers, clergymen, nurses. 
Next in numerical importance, 20 percent of the group, were families 
whose earnings were largely from persons in salaried business posi- 

The percentage of families in the ^oup last named was somewhat lower in the sample studied than in 
the entire population of the communities. Families without earnings were relatively less frequent in the 
eligible than in the ineligible group which included broken and one-person families. (See Appraisal, p. 428.) 
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tions, managers of enterprises, or others in administrative or senu- 
administrative jobs. Families of doctors, lawyers, and others in 
independent professions were relatively few in number, only 6 per- 
cent of all in business and professions (table 112). 

Characteristics of Families and of Households in Each Occupational Group 

Families 

In business and professional families, the median age of the husbands 
was 46; in wage-earner families, 42; in clerical, 41 ; and in the fourth 
group, largely families without earnings, 69. Since the family occu- 
pation was usually the same as that of the husband, these differences 
reflect current attitudes toward age of workers in the market in which 
the husbands sold their labor. Workers under 40 are given prefer- 
ence for many clerical and wage-earner jobs; the professional man in 
his forties, because of his established reputation, may be more in 
demand than he was when younger. 

In the business and professional group, the median age of husbands 
in families with incomes of less than $1,000 was 53 years, a higher 
figure than at any other income level. In wage-earner fanoilies the 
situation was reversed; the median age of husbands at this level was 
40, lower than at other levels, as the following tabulation shows: 

Median age of husband by family occupational group — 


Business and 

Family-income class: Wage-earner Clerical professional 

AIL 42 41 46 

$0-$999 40 42 53 

$1,000~$1,499 41 39 42 

$1,500~$1,999 43 39 42 

$2,000~$2,999 47 44 45 

$3,000 or over 56 48 48 


The proportion of husbands under 30 was less than half as great in 
business and professional as in wage-earner and clerical families, 
as follows: 

Percentage distribution by age of husbands in— 

Business and 

Wage-earner Clerical professimal 


Age class: families families families 

Allages_«_ 100 100 100 

Under 30 16 16 7 

30-39 28 31 27 

40-49 25 23 28 

50-59 19 16 20 

60-69 10 11 12 

70 or older 2 3 6 


The long period of education required for many professions and the 
consequent tpdency to postpone marriage serve to lindt the number 
of husbands in their twenties in the professional groups. 

The public's recognition^ of the value of experience enables many 
salaried business or professional men to hold their positions at an age 
when wage earners or clerical workers have difflculty in findl-ng jobs. 

w There is a probability that the sample of independent professional families underrepresented the number 
in the community, since such families were difficult to reach. (See Appraisal, p. 425 .) 
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If a man has his own business or profession, he may continue his 
career to an advanced age; no one can discharge him. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the proportion of husbands aged 50 or more 
was greater in business and professional families than in wage-earner 
or clerical, 38 percent compared with 31 and 30 percent. 

Table 32. — family size and earners: Average number of persons and average 
number of earners in familiesj by occupation and income. North Central small 
cities combined, 19S5~36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Average i persons in— 

Average 2 earners in— 

AU 

fami- 

lies 

Wage- 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

Clerical 

fami- 

lies 

Business 

and 

profes- 

sional 

families 

Other 

fami- 

lies 

1 

All 

fami- 

lies 

TTT__. Business 

lies sional 

families 

Other 

fami- 

lies 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number Number Number 

Number 

All incomes 

3.51 

3.66 

3. 37 

3. 43 

2.56 

1.19 

1.26 1.30 1.12 

0.14 

(y-m 

3.31 

3. 51 

3.23 

2.93 

1 2.36 

1.07 

1.19 1.18 .94 

.11 

1,000-1,499.. 

3.57 

3.72 

3.29 

3.45 

2.59 

1.21 

1.26 1.30 1.09 

.10 

1,500-1,999.. 

3.66 

3. 93 

3.40 

3.36 

3.31 

1.26 

1.33 1.26 1.17 

.33 

2,000-2,999.. 

3.47 

3.48 

3.45 

3.50 

2.90 

1.26 

1.36 1.33 1.17 

.20 

3,000 or over. 

3.81 

4.01 

3.70 

3.81 

3 3.00 

1.28 

1.50 1.51 1.19 

(3) . 00 


1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 
* Averap:es are based on the number of families in each class, 
s Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 


Compared with respect to average size, wage-earner fairies were 
largest, 3.66 members; business and professional families ranked 
next, 3.43 members; families of farm operators, 3.39; clerical, 3.37; 
and last, families without earners, 2.43 (tables 32 and 111). The 
greater average size of the wage-earner families reflects a compara- 
tively large proportion with five or more members: 

Percentage of families having— 


2 S or 4. 6 or more 

Occupational group; members members members 

All occupations 30 49 21 

Wage-earner 27 49 24 

Clerical 31 53 16 

Business and professional 31 49 20 

Independent business 37 43 20 

Independent professional 25 57 18 

Salaried business 26 53 21 

Salaried professional 24 55 21 

Other 66 27 7 


Within the business and professional group, families in independent 
business were smallest in average size, 3,33 members; independent 
professional ranked next, 3.37 members; salaried business, 3.54; and 
salaried professional, 3.55. In the independent business group there 
were relatively more two-person families than m any group save that 
desifflated as ^^other/^ largely the older families without earnings. 

Wage-earner families carried a heavier burden of support of children 
under 16 than did the other groups, particularly in the low-income 
classes. ^ They had an average of 1.16 such children per family com- 
pared with 0.89 in the clerical and 0.87 in the business and professional 
group. The greater proportion of husbands 50 or older in the latter 
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group than in the two former may explain, in part, the smaller number 
of children under 16 per family. 

Families in business and professions had somewhat more potential 
earners than did the others, if members aged 16 or over (other than 
husband and wife) are so designated — an average of 0.56 persons per 
family compared with 0.49 persons in the wage-earner and 0.48 in the 
clerical group (table 111). The comparatively high-income level of 
families in business and professions doubtless enabled many to send 
their sons and daughters to college and thus keep them as members 
of the economic family at an age when sons and daughters in low- 
income families tend to marry and found their own homes. Eco- 
nomic position and age of husband and wife, therefore, both were 
factors in the larger average number of older sons and daughters in the 
business and professional group than m the other two. 

Households 

Roomers and boarders, guests, and other persons living in the 
household as nonfamily members were reported by almost one-half, 
48 percent, of the business and professional families but by only 33 
percent of the wage-earner. Clerical families ranked between these 
two — 42 percent. The number of these extra members was sufficiently 
great and their period of stay long enough to add the equivalent of 
one person for a year to the business and professional households that 
reported such members, 0.59 year-equivalent persons to the clerical 
households, and 0.53 to those of wage earners (table 128). 

Roomers and boarders were members of the households of a larger 
proportion of the business and professional families than of the wage- 
earner or clerical, as is shown below: 

Penmtaqe of families having 
roomers or boarders 


Sons and 

Occupational group: daughters 

Wage-earner 12 4 

Clerical 15 2 

Business and professional 20 4 


Of the business and professional families having income from roomers 
and boarders, about one-fourth (47 of the 194) had no other source 
of earnings but owed their occupational classification to this family 
enterprise.^ In no occupational group were there more than 4 percent 
of the families with sons and daughters at home on a roomer-boarder 
basis. 

Paid help living in the household was reported by 7 percent of both 
the business and professional and the clerical groups. The former 
employed such help for longer periods, however, than did the latter — 
an average of 31 weeks as compared with 23. Only 4 percent of the 
wage-earner families had paid help living in at any time during the 
jrear, and the average number of employee-weeks for the families 
mvolved was but 18. 

Guests remaining overnight or longer were reported by 30 percent 
of the business and professional group, compared with 26 percent of 
the clerical and 21 percent of the wage-earner families. 
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Income Levels in Each Occupational Group 

Income Distribution 

Business and professional families fared best of the occupational 
groups in the seven-city sample with respect to median income. 
Independent professional famihes had a median income of $3,000, or 
more than double that of the families in independent business, many 
of whom engaged in small-scale enterprises with low net returns 
(table 33). 

Table 33. — eamilt income and size: Percentage distribution of families by 
income^ quartiles of family income^ and average size of family, by occupation, 
North Central small cities combined, 1935-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Item 

All 

families 

Wage- 

earner 

families 

Clerical 

families 

Business and professional families 

Other 

fami- 

lies! 

All 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

busi- 

ness 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

profes- 

sional 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent ' 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

$0-$249 

1 

1 

G) 

1 

2 ' 

0 

0 

0 

16 

$250-$499 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 ! 

0 

2 

2 

11 

$500-$749 

10 

13 

5 

6 

11 i 

4 

1 

2 

20 

$750-$999 

14 

18 

13 

8 

13 

2 

5 

2 

12 

$1,000-$1,249 

17 

20 

18 

10 

13 

4 

7 

6 

14 

$1,250-$!, 499 

13 

16 

13 

10 

12 

5 

9 

7 

i 8 

$1,500-$1,749 

11 

10 

10 

11 

12 

7 

13 

10 

7 

$1,750-$1,999 

7 

6 

8 

1 S 

7 

4 

11 

7 

4 

$2,000-$2,249 

5 

4 

8 

6 

5 

7 

8 

8 

2 

$2,250-$2,499 

4 

2 

7 

6 

6 

7 

9 

5 

1 

$2,500-$2,999 

5 

3 

7 

9 

7 1 

11 

10 

12 

4 

$3,000-$3,499 

3 

1 

5 

6 

3 i 

7 

10 

8 

0 

$3,600-$3,999 

2 

1 

! 2 

5 

2 

7 

5 

9 

0 

^,000 or over 3 

4 

(2) 

1 2 

11 

3 

35 

10 

22 

1 

Quartiles of family income: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1st quartile 

917 

1 837 

1 1,073 

1, 193 

917 

2,000 

1, 630 

1,629 

450 

Median 

1,322 

i 1,170 

1,494 

1,801 

1,397 

3,000 

2,068 

2,600 

824 

3rd quartile 

1,931 

1 1,675 

2,176 

2,844 

2,054 

4,600 

2, 994 

3, 830 

1,318 


'Number 

\ Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Average persons * per family. 

3.61 

j 3.66 

3. 37 

3.43 

3.33 

3. 37 

3. 64 

3. 65 

2.56 


1 Eamilies that had no income from earnings and families of farm operators living in cities. 

2 0.50 percent or less. 

2 Largest income reported, between $15,000 and $20,000. 

* Year-equivalent persons- See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

The proportion of wage-earner families with incomes below $1,000 
was more than double that of the families in business and professions — 
37 percent compared with 18. Only 2 percent of all wage-earner 
families achieved incomes of $3,000 or more, compared with 9 percent 
of those in the clerical and 22 percent of those in the business and 
professional group. Of the fourth group, composed of families without 
earnmgs and farmers livmg in the cities, 59 percent had incomes under 
$1,000; but 5 percent reached or exceeded $2,500. 

Wage-earner families were about one-half, 53 percent, of the entire 
nonrelief group; however, because the three occupational groups 
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differed in patterns of income distribution of families, the wage^earner 
group constituted considerably more than half of the low-income 
families, and considerably less than half of those with high incomes. 
For example, in the income class $500-$999, wage-earner families 
accounted for 68 percent of the group; in the income class $3,000- 
$3,499, for 22 percent (fig. 8). 

In the business and professional group, the situation was reversed ; 
such families constituted about one-fourth of the total families but 
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Figuke 8. — Occupation and income: Percentage distribution of nonrelief families 

by occupation and income. North Central small cities combined, 1935-36. 

were 15 percent of those in the income class $500~$999 and 71 percent 
of the group with incomes of $3,000 or more. With approximately 
three-fourths of the higher-income families in business or professions, 
consumption patterns at this level would tend to be strongly affected 
by the standards of this occupational group, insofar as their standards 
differ from those of wage-earner or clerical families. 

Sources of Income in Each Occupational Group 

The higher general income level of the business and professional 
families, evidenced by their higher median income, is largely a reflec- 
tion of the greater earning power of their members. In this occupa- 
tional group earning^ averaged $1,957 per family ; in the clerical group, 
$1,539; and in the wage-earner, $1,176 (table 34). Differences among 
the three groups with respect to income from other sources (invest- 
ments, gifts, etc., and nonmoney income from housing) were even 
greater, proportionally; average receipts of the business and profes- 
sional group were approximatdy three times those of the wage-earner. 
But in comparison with earnings these sums were small — averages of 
$271, $157, and $92 for the three groups (table 113). 
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Table 34. — soueces of income by occupation: Average earnings per family , 
and percentage of total family income derived from earnings, from money income 
other than earnings, and from nonmoney income from housing, by occupation and 
income, North Central small cities combined, 1935—86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Wage-earner families’ in- 
come derived from i— 

I 

Clerical families’ income 
derived from 1 — 

Business and professional 
families’ income derived 
from 1 — 

Earnings 2 

Money 

income 

other 

than 

earn- 

ings 

Non- 
money 
income 
from 
hous- 
ing 3 

Earnings * 

Money 
income ! 
other 
than 
earn- 
ings 

Non- 
money 
income 
from 
hous- 
ing 3 

Earnings 2 

Money 

income 

other 

than 

earn- 

ings 

Non- 
money 
income 
from 
hous- 
ing 3 


DoL 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Dot. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All incomes 

1, 176 

93 

2 

5 

1, 539 

91 

3 

6 

1,957 

88 

5 

7 

0-999 

659 

93 

2 

5 

705 

91 

4 

5 

533 

80 

i 7 

13 

1,000-1,499... 

1, 139 

92 

3 

5 

1, 133 

92 

3 

5 

1 1,128 

89 

4 

7 

1,500-1,999... 

1,584 

92 

3 

5 

1, 568 

92 

3 

5 

! 1,538 

90 

4 

7 

2,000-2,999... 

2, 201 

93 

2 

5 

2,168 

91 

2 

7 

2,151 1 

88 

5 

7 

3,000 or over.. 

3,113 

91 

1 4 

i 

5 

3, 264 

89 

5 

' 6 

3,969 

87 

6 

7 

i 


1 Percentages are based on the total family income in each class. They may not add to 100 because business 
losses, deducted from total family income, are not deducted in this table. (See table 113.) 

a Includes money earnings from all individual earners, from roomers and boarders, and from other sources 
not attributable to individuals. Averages are based on the number of families in each class (table 113) . 

3 Includes nonmoney income from owned homes and from rent as pay. 


Earnings were the major source of livelihood of each of the three 
major occupational groups — 93 percent of the aggregate income of the 
wage-earner families, 91 percent of that of the clerical, and 88 per- 
cent of that of the business and professional. Low-, intermediate-, 
and high-income families resembled each other in their dependence 
upon earnings for about nine-tenths of their income. An exception 
was the group of business and professional famlies below the $ 1,000- 
income line who derived only 80 percent of their income from earnings. 
In the fourth occupational group, 87 percent of the families were 
without earnings; earnings of the farm operators, therefore, were a 
small proportion, 11 percent, of the aggregate income of the group. 

Money receipts such as interest, rents, pensions, and cash gifts 
used for family living amoimted to an average of $31 for wage-earner 
families, $60 for clerical, and $117 for business and professional — 2, 3, 
and 5 percent, respectively, of aggregate income. The larger receipts 
of the business and professional group are not to be explained wholly 
by the greater proportion of well-to-do families; at comparable income 
levels, this group ranked above the two others. TMs position may 
reflect liigher incomes and greater ability to invest in former years. 
The fourth occupational group, in which so many families were with- 
out earnings, received 68 percent of total income from these sources. 

Net value of occupancy of owned homes and rent received as pay 
constituted a little larger proportion of the aggregate income of the 
business and professional faimlies than of the clerical and wage- 
earner — 7 percent compared with 6 and 5. Average receipts from this 
source were $154, $97, and $61, respectively, for the three groups. ^ 

In the income class below $1,000, differences among the three 
groups were greater than those shown above; owned homes provided 
13 percent of the income of the business and professional group and 5 
percent of that of the two others. A larger proportion of the former 
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families at this level were home owners — 53 percent, compared with 
29 percent of the clerical and 32 percent of the wage-earner families 
(table 146). Home tenure is related to age (table 150). At this in- 
come level, husbands 50 or older were 55 percent of the total number 
in the Wsiness and professional group and 40 and 31 percent of those 
in the clerical and wage-earner group. Many of the business and 
professional families, therefore, had had a longer period in which to 
accumulate savings for purchase of homes. 

Responsibility for Family Support in Each Occupational Group 

Principal earners carried the major share of responsibility for 
family maintenance in all three occupational groups, providing a 
little more than four-fifths of total family income. At the extremes of 
the income scale, however, the three groups showed less similarity 
than when all income levels were combined. In the income class 
$0-$999, only 65 percent of the aggregate income of business and profes- 
sional families came from principal earners. Supplementary earners 
provided 3 percent; earnings from roomers and boarders, 12 percent; 
owned homes and other housing, 13 percent; and returns from invest- 
ments, pensions, and cash gifts, 7 percent. At this same income level, 
principal earners in wage-earner families provided 88 percent of aggre- 
gate income and supplementary earners 4 percent; only 8 percent 
came from other sources, in contrast to 32 percent in the business and 
professional group. Age undoubtedly was a factor in the differences; 
55 percent of the husbands in the business and professional group 
and but 31 percent of those in the wage-earner group were 50 or older. 
Earners in low-income clerical families played roles similar to those 
in the wage-earner group (table 35). 

Table 35. — income from principal and supplementary earners and prom 
OTHER sources: Percentage i of total family income derived from principal earners^ 
from supplementary earners, and from all other sources, hy occupation and income. 
North Central small cities combined, 19S5~S6 


[White nonrelief families tna rmcltide a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Wage-earner families' in- 
come derived from — 

Clerical families’ income 
derived from— 

Business and professional 
families’ income derived 
from— 

Prin- 

cipal 

earners 

Supple- 

mentary. 

earners 

1 

All 
other 
sources 2 

Prin- 

cipal 

earners 

Supple- 

mentary 

earners 

All 
other 
sources 2 

Prin- 

cipal 

earners 

Supple- 

mentary 

earners 

All 
other 
sources 2 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

84 

7 

9 

82 

8 

10 

82 

3 

15 

0-999 

88 

4 

8 

87 

3 

10 1 

65 

3 

32 

1,000-1,499 

85 

6 

9 

84 

7 

9 

83 

2 

15 

1,500-1,999 

83 

8 

9 

84 

6 

10 

84 

4 

13 

2,000-2,999 

83 

9 

8 

81 

8 

11 

84 

3 

13 

3,000 or over... 

78 

11 

11 

75 

12 

13 

S3 

! 

3 

41 


1 Fereratages are based on the total family income in each class (table 113). They may not add to 100 
because business losses, deducted from total family income, are not deducted in this table. (See table 113.) 

2 Includes money earnings from roomers and boarders or other sources not attributable to individuals, 
money mcome other than earnings, and nonmoney income from bousing. 

At the tipper end of the income scale the situation was reversed. 
Principal earners in^ wage-earner and clerical families with incomes of 
$3,000 or more carried a smaller share of the responsibility for family 
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support than did those in business and professional families ; they pro- 
vided 78, 75, and 83 percent of income in the three groups. Supple- 
mentary earners in the wage-earner and clerical groups contributed 11 
and 12 percent of aggregate income; in the business and professional 
groups, 3 percent. In the two former occupational groups the role 
played by supplementary earners was increasingly important as in- 
come rose. In the business and professional group, contributions of 
such earners did not differ greatly from one income level to another; 
they ranged from 2 to 4 percent of aggregate income (table 35). 

These _ relatively greater contributions of supplementary bread- 
winners in high-income than in low-income families of the wage-earner 
and^ the clerical groups reflect both a larger proportion of families 
having such workers and higher per capita earnings. Thus, in the 
wage-earner group, the proportion of families having supplementary 
breadwinners was twice as great in the income class $3,000 or more as 
it was below the $l,000-mcome line — 35 and 17 percent, respectively; 
average per capita earnings of workers at these two income levels were 
$731 and $142 (table 36), 


Table 36 . — supplementary earners: Percentage of families with supplementary 
earners^ average amounts earned^ and percentage of total family earnings derived 
from supplementary earners^ hy family occupation and income^ North Central 
small cities combined, 19S5-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Percentage i of fam- 
ilies with supple- 
mentary earners 

Average 2 earnings 
per supplemen- | 
tary earner 

Averages earnings 
per family from 
supplementary 
earners 

Percentage ^ of fam- 
ily earnings de- 
rived from sup- 
plementary earn- 
ers 

Wage- 

earner 

Cler- 

ical 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

i 

Wage-i 

earner 

1 

Cler- 

ical 

Easi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cler- 

ical 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cler- 
ical 1 

i 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 


Pci. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Dot. 

DoL 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

JDol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All incomes 

22 

25 

14 

321 

444 

403 

83 

131 

66 

7.1 

8.5 

3.4 

0-999 

17 

17 1 

11 

142 

136 

160 

1 26 

25 

18 

4.0 

3.5 

3.4 

1,000-1,499.... 

23 

26 

13 

278 

269 

208 

73 

81 

29 

6.4 

7.1 

2.6 

1,500-1,999.... 

28 

23 

16 

395 

398 

335 

129 

104 

65 

8.2 

6.6 

4.2 

2,000-2,999.... 

29 

27 

14 

560 

599 

421 

202 

200 

73 

9.2 

9.2 

3.4 

3,000 or over. . 

35 

35 

13 

731 

862 

687 

365 

440 

129 

11.6 

13.5 

3.3 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 

2 Averages are based on the number of supplementary earners in each class (table 131). 

3 Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any supple- 
mentary earners. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 34). 


In the business and professional group the proportion of families 
with breadwinners in a secondary role ranged from 11 to 16 percent 
in the five income classes and was higher in the middle than at the 
top of the income scale. Per capita earnings of such workers increased 
at each succeeding income level, following much the same pattern as 
in the two other occupational groups; but per capita earnings of prin- 
cipal breadwinners increased even more, being seven times as great in 
the high- as in the low-income families. The comparatively low pro- 
portion of aggregate income ^ derived from secondary workers in 
business and professional famihes with incomes of $3,000 or more, 
therefore, reflects greater earnings of principal breadwinners than in 
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the wage-earner and clerical families at this level, as well as a smaller 
percentage of secondary workers and their smaller average earnings. 

The wide dispersion of earnings of secondly breadwinners in 
families at the upper-income levels has been discussed (p. 28). In 
some families such earners made less than $5; in others, $500 or more. 
To determine whether a considerable proportion of the wage-earner 
and clerical families that achieved the upper-income levels did so only 
by means of large contributions from secondary earners, a special 
tabulation was made of the receipts from these and principal earners 
by famihes in the income class $2,000-$2,999, the highest class in 
which there was an adequate sample of families in all three occupa- 
tional groups for a comparison of this sort (table 37). 

Table 37. — eaknings from supplementary earners by earnings op principal 
earner: Distribution of supplementary-earner families in the income class 
$2fi00-$2,999 by amount of earnings received from supplementary earners and 
principal earner^ by family occupation, North Central small cities combined 
1985-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational group, 
and earnings of principal 
earner (dollars) 

Families 

having 

Families by amount of earnings derived from supplementary 
earners 

supple- 

mentary 

earners 

Less 

than 

$250 

$250-$499 

$500-$749 

$760-$999 

$1,000- 

$1,249 

$1,250- 

$1,499 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All occupations 

120 

25 

16 

21 

32 

18 

8 

Wage-earner families 

66 

9 

9 

12 

13 

9 

4 

Less than 1,000 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1,000-1,249 

10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1,250-1,499 

13 

0 

0 

5 

1 

5 

2 

1,500-1,749 

12 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1,750-1,999 

7 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

10 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Clerical families 

34 

8 

0 

4 

13 

5 

4 

Less than 1,000 _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000-1,249 

10 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

3 

2 

1,250-1,499 

7 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1,500-1,749 

6 

' 1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1,750-1,999 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

8 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Business and professional 
families 

30 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

0 

Less than 1,000 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,249 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1,250-1,499 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1,500-1,749 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1,750-1,999 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

10 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


In each of the three occupational groups the number of families 
that reached this income level, $2,000~$2,999, and had only one bread- 
winner was considerably greater than the number that had two or 
more members working for money. The proportion of families that 
received sizable contributions, $500 or more, from secondary earners 
was^ small in^ all groups but was larger among the wage-earner and 
clerical families than arnqng the business and professional. Thus, of 
the 191 wage-earner families at this income level, 135 (71 percent) had 
no contributions from secondary workers; 38, or about one out of 
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every five, received as much as $500 or more from this source. Of the 
126 clerical families, a little larger proportion, 73 percent, had no 
secondary earners, but about the same proportion as in the wage- 
earner group — one out of five — ^had contributions from such workers 
amounting to $500 or more. In the business and professional group, 
86 percent of the 218 families at this income level reached it without 
any secondary earners whatsoever; only 15 (7 percent) had workers o. 
this sort whose contributions were $500 or more. 

^ Average earnings of principal earners in the business and profes- 
sional families were considerably greater than in the clerical and 
wage-earner groups — $1,928, $1,387, and $1,076, respectively^ (table 
130). Differences among the three groups were not great at income 
levels below $3,000; but in the income class above this line the chief 
breadwinners in business and professional families made an average 
of $3,794; in clerical, $2,777; and in wage-earner, $2,688. 

Husbands as Breadwinners 

Husbands were chief breadwinners in a slightly larger proportion 
of wage-earner families than of the clerical or business and professional. 
Clerical families ranked first in proportion of husbands who were 
supplementary earners, and business and professional families had 
relatively more husbands without earnings than the two other major 
occupational groups, as is shown in the following tabulation: 

Percentage of families in which 
husband was^ 

Princi- Supple- 


pal mentary Without 

Occupational group: earner earner earnings 

Wage-earner 95 3 2 

Clerical 91 5 4 

Business and professional 92 2 6 

Other - 13 -- 87 


With so large a proportion of husbands providing the major share of 
family earnings, the proportion of aggregate income derived from their 
contributions was much the same as that derived from principal 
earners. Thus in the clerical group, husbands^ contributions were 
79 percent of total income; principal earners^ 82 percent (tables 
35 and 38). 

Husbands in business and professional families provided about the 
same proportion, 82 to 84 percent, of aggregate income at all income 
levels save the lowest where they provided but 62 percent. In this 
low-income group, earnings of wives, sons, and daughters were 6 per- 
cent of total income; earnings from keeping roomers and boarders, 12 
percent; money income from sources other than earnings and non- 
money income from housing, together, 20 percent. 

Relatively more husbands in the business and professional than in 
the other groups were sole earners; 80 percent carried the burden of 
family support without the aid of other earners, compared with 76 
percent of the wage-earner husbands and 72 percent of the clerical. 
However, this difference cannot be attributed entirely to the higher 
general economic status of the former occupational group. At the 
three income levels within the range $l,000-$2,999, average earnings 
of husbands in business and professional, clerical, and wage-earner 
families were not widely divergent; but a larger proportion of the 
husbands in the former group were the sole breadwinners of their 
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families (table 39). This would seem to indicate that there was a 
difference in attitudes toward earning by wives and children and in 
concepts of responsibilities of husbands for family support. A smaller 
proportion of the wives and of the sons and daughters 16 or older in the 
business and professional group than in the others were breadwinners. 

Table 38 . — eaknings of family membees as a beecentage of income: Per- 
centage 1 of total family income derived from earnings of husbands, of wives, of 
other family members, and from all other sources, by occupation and income, 
North Central small cities combined, 19S5-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Wage-earner families’ 
income derived from— 

Clerical families’ income 
derived from— 

Business and professional 
families’ income derived 
from— 

Husbands 

Wives 

Other 

family 

members 

All other 
sources 2 

Husbands 

Wives 

Other 

family 

members 

All other 
sources 2 

Husbands 

Wives 

Other 

family 

members 

All other 
sources 2 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

All incomes 

83.0 

4.4 

4.0 

8.7 

78.9 

4.7 

6.0 

10.5 

82.0 

1.7 

2.1 

14.6 

0-999 

83.7 

' 5.4 

2.7 

8.3 

78.1 

6.8 

5.8 

10.1 

61.7 

3.8 

2.2 

32.7 

1,000-1,499 

83.8 

4.4 

3.0 

8.9 

80.5 

4.7 

5.4 

9.6 

81.9 

1.6 

1.2 

15.3 

1,500-1,999 

82.9 

4.0 

4.5 

8.6 

83.3 

3.6 

3.4 

9.8 

82.6 

2.7 

2.6 

13.0 

2,000-2,999 

82.4 

4.8 

4.8 

8.0 

79.5 

i 4.6 

5.4 

10.5 

83.6 

1.7 

1.8 

13. 0 

3,000 or over 

76.4 

2.0 

10.7 

10.9 

71.9 

5.1 

10.5 

12.6 

83.2 

1.0 

2.2 

! 13.7 


1 Percentages are based on the total family income in each class (table 113). They may not add to 100 
because business losses, deducted from total family income, are not deducted in this table. (See table 113.) 

2 Includes money earnings from roomers and boarders or other sources not attributable to individuals, 
money income other than earnings, and nonmoney income from housing and home-produced food. 

Table 39 . — husbands as eaeners: Percentages of families with husbands as sole 
earners, average amounts received by earning husbands, and percentage of total 
family earnings derived from husbands, by family occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Percentage ^ of families 

1 with husbands as sole 
earners 

Average 2 earnings per 
husband 

Percentage 3 of family 
earnings derived from 
husbands 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

! Wage- 
1 earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

76 

72 

80 

1,075 

1 , 391 

1, 941 

89.4 

86.8 

93.1 

0-999 

79 

73 

67 

618 

669 

534 

90.0 

85.1 

! 77.3 

1, 000-1,499 

77 

73 

81 

1,042 

1, 023 

1, 099 

90.4 

87.8 

91.4 

1,500-1,999 

72 

76 

81 

1,426 

1, 444 

1, 455 

89.3 

91.3 

91.2 

2,000-2,999 

70 

71 

85 

1, 965 

1,922 

2,048 

88.3 

87.2 

94.3 

8,000 or over 

62 1 

i 

65 

86 

2,686 

2,809 

3, 791 

84.1 

81.0 

95.1 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the total number of earning husbands in each class. 
5 Percentages are based on total family earnings in each class (table 34). 


At the income level $0“$999, 18 percent of the business and pro- 
fessional famihes had no individual earners but were classed in this 
occupational group because of their income from roomers and boarders — 
a fact that explains the comparatively low proportion of husbands 
who were sole earners at this level. 
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Wives as Breadwinners 

The proportion of wives earning in both wage-earner and clerical 
families was more than double that in business and professional 
families— 15 and 16 percent in the former groups contrasted with 7 
percent in the latter (table 40). The lower rank of the business and 
professional families at comparable income levels again suggests a 
difference in group attitudes toward so-called career wives. 

Table 40. — wives as eaenbrs: Number and percentage of wives earning, average 
earnings per wife, and percentage of total family earnings derived from wives, by 
occupation and income, North Central small cities combined, 19S5~S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

i 

Wives earning i 

Average 2 earnings 
per wife 

Percentage 3 of total 
family earnings derived 
from wives 

Wage- 

earner 

families 

Clerical 

families 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 

Wage- 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

Cleri- 

cal 

fami- 

lies 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 

Wage- 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

Cleri- 

cal 

fami- 

lies 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 


No. 

Pet 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

m. 

Dol. 

Dot 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

All incomes 

304 

15 

91 

16 

75 

7 

371 

513 

486 

4.8 

5.2 

1.9 

0-999 

106 

14 

23 

20 

17 

10 

263 

262 

254 

5.7 

7.4 

4.6 

1,000-1,499 

108 

15 

28 

15 

15 

8 

348 

376 

260 

4.7 

5.1 

1.8 

1,500-1,999 

54 

16 

13 

12 

16 

8 

423 

514 

554 

4.4 

4.0 

3.0 

2,000-2.999 

33 

17 

18 

14 

16 

7 

659 

774 

555 

5.2 

5.1 

1.9 

3,000 or over 

3 

8 

9 

18 

11 

5 

931 

1,053 

953 

2.2 

5.7 

1.2 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of wives in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the number of earning wives in each class. 

3 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 34). 


Earnings of wives who worked for money averaged $513 per worker 
in the clerical group, $486 in the business and professional, and $371 
in the wage-earner group — ^less than half the average earnings of 
husbands. The small proportion of aggregate family earnings con- 
tributed by wives — 5 percent in the wage-earner and clerical, and 2 
percent in the business and professional group — thus reflects both 
their low earnings and the small proportion who earned, compared 
with husbands. 

Wives seldom carried the major burden of family support; they 
were principal earners in 2 percent of the business and professional, 3 
percent of the wage-earner, and 4 percent of the clerical families. 
However, of every 100 vdves who earned in each group, 24 in the 
clerical, 23 in the business and professional, and 20 in the wage-earner 
group were the chief breadwinners of their families. These instances 
were for the most part in low-income families (tables 130 and 131). 
Average earnings of the chief-breadwinner wives were considerably 
higher than those of the secondary workers in each of the three 
occupational groups as is shown below: 

Average earnings of wives who were— 
Occupational group : Principal earners Secondary earners 

Wage-earner $547 $327 

Clerical 758 434 

Business and professional 777 401 
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SonS/ Daushtcrs, and Others as Breadwinners 

Sons and daughters 16 or older shared in the burden of family 
support with less frequency in business and professional families 
than in the wage-earner and clerical; only 17 percent were earners in 
the former occupational group compared with 25 and 36 percent in 
the two latter (table 41).^® Among clerical families with incomes of 
$2j000 or more, 39 percent of the sons and daughters were bread- 
winners — a larger proportion than the 34 percent among families with 
smaller incomes; similar percentages for the wage-earner group were 
25 and 24. In the business and professional group the reverse was 
true; percentages were 16 and 18. 


Table 41. — family members earning: Number and 'percentage of husbands, 
wives, and other family members earning, by occupation. North Central small 
cities combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupa- 
tional group 



Family members earning 

Percentage ^ of specified family mem- 
bers earning 

lies 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

i 

Others j 
under 
16 

Others 
16 or 
older 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 

under 

16 

Others 
16 or 
older 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All occupations... 

3, 719 

4,409 

3,473 

471 

17 

448 

33,8 

93.4 

12.7 

0.5 

23.9 

Wage-earner. - 

1, 998 

2, 516 

1,955 

304 

7 

250 

34.4 

97.8 

15.3 

.3 

25.4 

Clerical 

Business and 

582 

754 

559 

91 

3 

101 

38.4 

96.0 

15.7 

•6 

35.9 

professional- 

1, 003 

1,120 

941 

75 

7 

97 

32.5 

93.8 

7.5 

.8 

! 17.1 

other 

136 

19 

18 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5.5 

13.2 

.7 

.0 

! .0 


’ Percentages are based on the total number of the specified family members in each class. 


Differences among the three major occupational groups with respect 
to the parts played by earning sons and daughters are associated with 
the patterns of family support already sketched. Such breadwinners 
carried the major responsibility for family maintenance in only a small 
proportion of the total families, but they had this role with greater 
frequency in the clerical group than in the two others: 


Percentage having specified members as principal 
earner in — 


Wage-earner 


Family member: families 

Husbands 94 

Wives 3 

Sons, daughters, others—- 3 

None 


Clerical families 

91 

4 

5 


Business and 
professional 
families 

92 

2 

1 

5 


Looking only at the famihes in which sons and daughters 16 or 
older earned, instead of at the group as a whole, the picture of responsi- 
bility changes; almost one-third (32 percent) of such breadwinners in 
clerical families were principal earners, 20 percent of those in wage- 
eamer families, and 15 in families in business and professions. Total 


10 These figures do not delude earning som and daughters who were at home on a rooming and boarding 
V not mernbers of the economic family. Such sons and daughters were reported in 4 percent 
of both business and professional and wage-earner families, and in 2 percent of the clerical (table 128). How- 
ever, If toey had been copoted as family members and as earners, the clerical group would have ranked 
and professional ^oup third -with respect to proportion of sons and daughters working 
for money. The group of family members 16 or older (not husband or wife) included sons, daughters, and 
a few other related persons, such as parents of the husband or wife, and daughters- and sons-in-law. How- 
related persons were few in number, the group will be designated as “sons and daugh- 
ters in me mterest of brevity. 
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family incomes were less than $1,500 in about three-fifths of the 
wage-earner and clerical families where sons and daughters were the 
chief contributors (tables 130 and 131). 

Sons and daughters under 16 seldom earned; they numbered less 
than 1 percent of the aggregate earners in each occupational group 
(table 41). Their earnings were so small as to be negligible, averaging 
less than 50 cents per family. 

Sons and daughters contributed 7 percent of aggregate earnings in 
clerical families, 4 percent in wage-earner, and 2 percent in business 
and professional families. In the wage-earner group, they carried 
increasing responsibility for family support as income rose; in the 
business and professional group, their contributions did not reach 3 
percent of aggregate income at any level. In the clerical group, their 
contributions were 12 percent of aggregate earnings of the 51 fam- 
ilies having incomes of $3,000 or more; below this level they were 
considerably less — 4 to 6 percent (table 42). 

Table 42. — eabners other than husband and wife: Number and average 
earnings of earners other than husband and wife, and 'percentage of total family 
earnings derived from such earners, by occupation and income. North Central 
small cities combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational group and 
income class (dollars) 

Earners 
other than 
husband 
and wife 
per 100 
families 

1 

Average earnings of earners other than 
husband and wife 

Percentages 
of family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
earners 
other than 
husband 
and wife 

Per earner i 

i 

Per fam- 
ily 2 

All 

Male 

Female 


Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Wage-earner 

13 

398 

410 

379 

52 

4.3 

0-999 

8 

236 

217 

267 

19 

3.0 

1,000-1,499 

12 

316 

328 

301 

37 

3.2 

1,500-1,999 

17 

444 

442 

447 

76 

4.9 

2,000-2,999 

20 

573 

627 

457 

114 

5.2 

3, 000 or over 

45 

812 

884 

739 

365 

11.7 

Clerical 

18 

572 

522 

627 

102 

6.6 

0-999 

9 

510 

276 

610 

44 

6.2 

1,000-1,499 

17 

384 

294 

463 

67 

6.9 

1,500-1,999 - 

15 

387 

350 

435 

57 

3.7 

2,000-2,999 

21 

624 

565 

756 

129 

6.0 

3,000 or over 

39 ; 

987 

1,070 

919 

386 

11.9 

Business and professional 

10 

444 

401 

506 

45 

2.3 

0-999 - 

7 

216 

202 

244 

15 

2.8 

1,000-1,499 

7 

215 

240 

189 

16 

1.3 

1,500-1,999 

12 

370 

269 

501 

45 

2,9 

2,000-2,999 

11 

406 

350 

512 

43 

2.0 

3,000 or over 

14 

709 

676 

758 

102 

2.6 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of earning family members other than husband and 
wife in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 

3 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 34) , regardless of source of earnings. 


Per capita earnings of sons and daughters were higher in clerical 
families than in business and professional or wage-learner, averaging 
$572, $444, and $398 in the respective groups. The greater proportion 
of aggregate earnings derived from sons and daughters in the former 
group than in the two latter is associated therefore with higher 
earnings and a greater number of such breadwinners per 100 families. 

660—40 6 
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Table 43. — occupation of eaeners: Distribution of husbands, principal earners, 
and supplementary earners by chief occupation, by family occupation. North 
Central small cities combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief fanjilies that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational group, and status 
and chief occupation of earners 

Com- 

bined 

cities 

Mount 

Vernon 

Ohio 

New 
Phila- 
' delphia, 
Ohio 

Lin- 

coln, 

ni. 

Beavei 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Co- 

lum- 

bia, 

Mo. 

Mo- 

berly. 

Mo. 


Num- 



Num- 

■ Num- 


Num- 

Num- 


her 

Number 

' Number 

ber 

ber 

Number 

ber 

ber 

All families i 

3,719 

253 

588 

372 

404 

392 

1, 185 

925 

Wage-earner families 

1, 998 

159 

308 

197 

257 

204 

479 

609 

(Occupation of husbands: 








Wage-earner 

1, 938 

156 

301 

187 

253 

203 

461 

583 

Clerical 

7 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

Business and professional 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Occupation of principal earners: 2 








Wage-earner 

1, 990 

158 

308 

197 

257 

204 

476 

605 

Clerical 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Business and professional 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Occupation of supplementary 
earners: * 









Wage-earner — 

375 

34 

38 

63 

22 

14 

119 

131 

Clerical 

108 

13 

19 

20 

6 

5 

35 

23 

Business and professional 

32 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

7 

17 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

3 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Clerical families 

582 

30 

106 

48 

37 

61 

227 

138 

Occupation of husbands: 







Wage-earner 

19 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

11 

6 

Clerical 

534 

27 

99 

46 

36 

59 

205 

120 

Business and professional 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

Occupation of principal earners: 2 








Wage-earner 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 

0 

Clerical 

580 

30 

106 

48 

37 

61 

225 

138 

Business and professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Occupation of supplementary 
earners: 2 







Wage-earner 

50 

1 

10 

6 

0 

1 

33 

14 

Clerical 

93 

2 

20 

7 

2 

7 

44 

22 

Business and professional 

29 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

13 

7 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Business and professional families 

1,003 

55 

154 

118 

85 

111 

435 

154 

Occupation of husbands: 




Wage-earner 

25 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

13 

5 

Clerical 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Business and professional 

909 

52 

145 

108 

74 

103 

391 

139 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Occupation of principal earners: 2 








Wage-earner 

20 

0 

4 

1 

3 

1 

9 

4 

Clerical 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Business and professional 

931 

53 

148 

112 

75 

105 

400 

142 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Occupation of supplementary 
earners: 2 








Wage-earner 

50 

2 

-11 

8 

2 

2 

24 

7 

Clerical 

67 

13 

18 

8 

2 

2 

24 

6 

Business and professional 

46 

0 

9 

3 

1 

6 

17 

16 

Farm-operator and unknown. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 IncludevS families of occupational groups other than those listed. (See table 111.) 

2 Includes husbands as well as other family members. 
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Earnings of Male and Female Breadwinners 

Breadwinning wives in the business and professional group had 
average earnings of $486, or about one-fourth the average for hus- 
bands, $1,941. In the clerical group the two averages were $513 and 
$1,391; in the wage-earner, $S71 and $1,075. The differences were 
due in part to more regular employment of husbands, although wage 
differentials favoring men were doubtless a factor also (tables 39 
and 40). 

Among family earners other than husband and wife, differences 
between the two sexes were less marked. In business and professional 
famihes average earnings of women and girls (not wives) exceeded 
those of men and boys (not husbands) — $506 compared with $401. 
In clerical families the situation was similar, the two averages being 
$627 for females and $522 for males. In wage-earner families the 
men and boys came to the fore with average earnings of $410 com- 
pared with $379 for the women and girls (table 42). Differences in 
the lands of work in which these earners engaged are doubtless an 
important factor in these differences between the occupational groups. 
In business and professional and in clerical families, more than two- 
thirds of the secondary earners (for the most part breadwinners other 
than husbands) were in clerical or business and professional work; 
many held somewhat minor positions in which salaries paid to women 
may not be very different irom those paid to men. In the wage- 
earner group, approximately three-fourths of the secondary earners 
were in wage-earner jobs where men usually are better paid than 
women (table 43). 

Occupation of Husbands and Others as Related to Family Occupation 

To determine the differences in classification that would have 
resulted had famihes been assigned to occupational categories on the 
basis of the chief source of earnings of the principal breadwinner or 
of the husband (instead of on the basis of family earnings), the indi- 
vidual earners of famihes were classed by occupations. Nine-tenths 
of the husbands were in an occupational group corresponding with 
that of the family; some, of course, did not earn and thus were not 
included in this tabulation. A somewhat higher proportion of prin- 
cipal earners feU in the family occupational category; there were rela- 
tively few instances where combined earnings of supplementary 
earners or the family undertaking of keeping roomers and boarders 
determined the family’s classification (table 43). 

Supplementary earners— sons, daughters, wives, and others (in- 
cluding a few husbands) — in wage-earner famihes tended to follow 
the family^ occupational classification; 72 percent were in wage-earner 
fields, while 21 percent were in clerical. Among business and pro- 
fessional famihes, by contrast, only 28 percent of the supplementary 
breadwinners derived their major earnings from business and pro- 
fessions, while 41 percent engaged in clerical work. In clerical fam- 
ilies, 54 percent of the secondary earners did clerical work, while 29 
percent worked as wage earners. 
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Intercity Comparison 

Columbia, Mo., ranked lowest of the seven cities in this region with 
respect to proportion of wage-earner families in the sample studied 
(table 44). This ranking may be explained largely by population 
characteristics; 17 percent of the Columbia families were Negroes 
while in no other city save Moberly were Negro families as much as 
4 percent of the total number. Since Negroes usually engage in wage- 
earner occupations, their exclusion from the sample resulted in the 
exclusion of a considerable portion of the wage-earner families of 
Columbia. As a consequence, the business and professional group 
would be a larger proportion of the native-white sample than of all 
families in the city. However, the presence of three sizable colleges 
in Columbia accounts in part for the relatively large number of busi- 
ness and professional families there. 

Table 44. — family occupation and quartiles of family income: Percentage 
distribution of families and quartiles of family income, by occupation, North 
Central small cities separately, 19S5S6 


[Wh-ite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Occupational group and 
quartile 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 

Phila- 

delphia, 

Ohio 

Lincoln, 

111. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Moberly, 

Mo. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION i 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All occupations 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Wage-earner 

62 

53 

53 

64 

52 

40 

65 

Clerical 

12 

18 

13 

9 

16 

19 

16 

Business and professional.. 

22 

26 

32 . 

21 

28 

37 

17 

Other 2 

4 

3 

2 i 

i 

6 

4 

4 

1 

3 


QUARTILES 

All occupations: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars ^ 

Dollars i 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

First quartile 

1, 032 

918 

869 1 

963 

904 

1, 000 

829 

Median 

1,307 

1,276 

1,186 1 

1,253 1 

1,400 

1,508 

1,269 

Third quartile. 

1,830 

1,724 

1,721 

1,645 
- — 

1, 990 

2,435 

1, 930 

Wage-earner: 








First quartile 

998 

848 

787 

972 

839 

782 

803 

Median 

1, 215 

1, 154 

1, 070 

1,204 

1,324 

1, 129 

1, 174 

Third quartile 

1,666 

1,483 

1, 382 

1,451 

1,718 

1, 529 

1, 840 

Clerical: 






1 


First quartile 

1, 125 

1,043 

1,000 

1,008 

1, 043 

I 1, 219 

968 

Median 

1,450 

1, 328 

1,292 

1, 562 

1, 411 

1, 745 

1, 475 

Third quartile 

1,958 

1,804 

2, 375 

2, 134 

2,156 

2, 464 

1, 991 

Business and professional: 




1 




First quartile 

1,219 

1, 149 

1, 042 

1,094 

1, 144 

1 1, 461 

1,042 

Median 

! 1,670 

1,707 

1, 528 

1,670 { 

1,688 

1 2, 358 

1, 647 

Third quartile 

1 2,362 

2,750 

2, 268 

1 

2,354 

2, 356 

3, 716 

2,284 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of families. 

* Families that had no income from earnings and families of farm operators living in cities. 


In all seven cities, the median income of the business and pro- 
fessional families was above that of the two other occupational 
groups, with wage-earner families ranking third. The interquartile 
range, marking the quarter limits between which fell the middle 
one-half of the families when arrayed by income, was usually widest 
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in the business and professional group; it ranged from $1,143 in 
Mount Vernon to $2,255 in Columbia. 

In six of the cities, the interquartile range for the wage-earner 
group was $479 to $879. In Moberly, however, it was considerably 
greater, $1,037. Serving to emphasize the comparatively fortunate 
position of wage-earner families in Moberly is the fact that 21 percent 
had incomes of $2,000 or more, compared with only 11 percent in the 
seven-city sample. Almost three-fourths of all wage-earner families 
in the seven-city group that fell in the income class $3,000 and over 
were from Moberly. 

Columbia ranked highest with respect to median income of business 
and professional and of clerical families; but it ranked sixth with 
respect to the median of the wage-earner group. The State univer- 
sity offered opportunities for steady employment to a large professional 
and clerical group, and students and faculty helped support stores 
and other business undertakings. Incomes of wage-earner families, 
on the other hand, may have tended to be low because of a plentiful 
supply of Negro labor. 

In the agricultural trading center of Boone, the median of the 
business and professional group was only about one and one-fourth 
times that of the wage-earner group, while in Columbia it was more 
than double. Wage-earner families in Boone with a median income 
of $1,324, fared better than in any other city. Consistent with the 
ranking of the median incomes of all families in the sample, the three 
major occupational groups in Lincoln had median incomes lower than 
in any other city. 

In each of the seven cities, the pattern of family^ support was 
similar to that shown for the group as a whole. The principal earners 
in business and professional families had higher earnings per family 
than did those m the two other occupational groups. With one 
exception, New Philadelphia, the business and professional families 
ranked the same or below the wage-earner and clerical in the propor- 
tion having two or more breadwinners. Husbands in the business 
and professional group provided a smaller proportion of aggregate 
earnings of families with incomes under $1,000 than in the higher- 
income groups, except in Mount Vernon. Average earnings per 
family from supplementary earners tended to be greater in clerical 
and wage-earner families with incomes of $2,000 or more than in 
business and professional families at these levels (table 132). 

Living Quarters, Home Tenure, and Rentals 
Type of Living Quarters (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

The one-family house was the usual type of family dwelling in each 
of the seven cities. The proportion of families (relief and nonrelief 
combined) in such homes ranged from 84 percent in Columbia to 93 
percent in Boone. Two-famUy houses, either side-by-side or two- 
decker, provided shelter for from 4 to 10 percent of the families, a 
larger proportion in Beaver Dam and Columbia than elsewWe. 
Apartments, so prevalent in large cities, housed relatively few fami- 
lies — 6 percent in Columbia, 4 percent in Moberly, and 2 percent or 
fewer in the other cities. Dwellmg units in business buddings or in 
types of dwellings not in the categories given above were rare. In 
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Beaver Dam, 3 percent of the families occupied such quarters ; in the 
other cities, a smaller proportion (tables 45 and 143). 

Table 45. — one-family house: Percentage of families occupying one-family 
houses f by income^ by occupation^ and by tenure and relief status North Central 
small cities separately ^ 19S5~36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relief status, family-income class, 
occupational group, and tenure 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 
Philadel- 
phia, Ohio 

Lincoln, 

111. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 

bia, 

Mo. 

Mober 
ly, Mo 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All families 

88 

92 

91 

85 

93 

84 

87 

Relief families. 

82 

92 

88 

73 

93 

83 

85 

Nonrelief families - 

89 

92 

92 

86 

94 

84 

87 

Income classes: 








.$0-$999 

85 

89 

95 

85 

95 

75 

87 

$i,000-$l,4Q9 

88 

94 

90 

88 

94 

85 

88 

$1,500-$1,999 

90 

92 

96 

84 

93 

S5 

85 

$2,000-$2,999 - 

93 

94 

88 

82 

91 

87 

86 

$3,000 nr over 

100 

97 

90 

94 

92 

94 

91 

Occupational groups: 








Wage-earner 

89 

93 

93 

87 

96 

82 

89 

Clerical 

93 

95 

93 

86 

87 

i 85 

85 

Business and professional 

87 

89 

89 

83 

93 

85 

82 

Other 

89 

95 

100 

88 

100 

86 

75 

Tenure groups: 








Owning families 

96 

97 

97 

92 

98 

94 

93 

Relief families 

89 

98 

100 

89 

100 

90 

94 

Nonrelief families 

97 

96 

97 

92 

98 

94 

93 

Renting families 

81 

88 

86 

77 

89 

76 

82 

Relief families 

79 

89 

S2 

69 

91 

81 

S3 

Nonrelief families 

81 

88 

88 

79 

89 

76 

81 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview arc excluded. Families 
that received rent as pay or gift are included. Percentages are based on the total number of home-owning 
and renting families in each class. 


Families living in two-family houses, apartments, and business 
buildings were, for the most part, renters as would be expected. 
Home owners in dwellings for more than one family were usually in 
those of the two-family type, some of which probably had been con- 
verted from one-family houses in order to supplement the owner’s 
income. Low-income renting families and families in the relief group 
seem to have chosen two-family dwellings a little more frequently than 
did the more well to do; however, the number of families occupying 
such quarters is too small to warrant definite conclusions as to the 
relationship of income (table 143). 


^0 These figures are in reasonable agreement with those of the 1930 census for all cities except Moberly 
and Beaver Dam. Exact comparisons are impossible because of differences in classification of families 
living in business buildings; in this study they were placed in a separate class, but in the census they were 
classed according to the number of dwelling units in the building. In addition, the selective character of 
the sample for the consumer purchases study and the 5-year period between this survey and the census 
affect comparability. In Moberly, the sample from this study showed 87 percent of the families in one- 
family houses and 8 percent in dwellings for two families; the census, 78 and 16 percent, respectively, in the 
two types of dwellings. Evidence from field agents indicates a considerable number of vacancies in Moberly 
^ the time of the survey, 5.5 percent of the addresses visited — a higher percentage than in the other cities, 
relatively more of the vacancies than of the occupied living quarters were in two-family dwellings. It 
may be that when there is surplus housing, one-family dwellings will be chosen before the two-family type. 
In Beaver Dam, in the sample from the consumer purchases study, 85 percent of the families were in one- 
fai^y dwelltagSj lO percent in two-family, 2 percent in apartments (three or more families) and 3 percent 
m business buildings or other types of dwellings; according to the census, 91 percent were in one-family 
houses, 6 percent in two-family, 2 percent in apartments. In the 6-year period between 1 930 and this survey 
several manufacturing plants in Beaver Dam closed. The consequent reduction in income of some families 
m^ have led them to convert their houses into dwelling units for two families, thus increasing the number 
of houses of that tsqie and reducing the number of one-family houses. 
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Home Ownership 

Home Ownership, by Family Income and by Ase of Husband (Relief and Nonrelief 

Families) 

Homes were owned by somewhat less than one-half, 46 percent, of 
the relief and nonrelief families in the seven-city sample. The propor- 
tion of home owners was smaller in the income classes within the ran^e 
$500-$ 1,499 than among those with higher or lower incomes, as is 
shown below: 

Percentage of families 


Family-income class and relief status: owning homes 

All families 46 

Relief families 28 

Nonrelief families 49 

$0-$249 55 

$250-$499 50 

$500-$999 35 

$1,000~$1,499 46 

$1,500-$!, 999 52 

$2,000-$2,999 61 

$3,000 or over 72 


Both family income and age affected the proportion of owning fami- 
lies at the different income levels. The increase in the relative number 
of owners in each successively higher-income class above $1,000 is due 
in part to increased abihty to spend for home purchase. The com- 
ppatively large proportion of owners at the lower end of the income 
distribution is associated with age; 42 percent of the husbands in fami- 
lies with incomes below $500 were 60 or older compared with 20 percent 
in the income class $500-$999. 

The median income of all nonrelief home-owning families was 
$1,492; that of nonrelief renting families,^ $1,188. The difference of 
a little more than $300 between these medians is in part a result of the 
inclusion of imputed income from occupancy of owned homes in the 
famUy-income figure for owners. For the majority of home-owning 
families, however, the net imputed income from the owned home was 
less than this difference ($300), the average being under $200 in most of 
the cities. Three-fifths of the families owned homes whose total 
monthly rental value was less than $30 (table 144). Thus, the differ- 
ence in median family income of owners and renters probably repre- 
sents a fair difference in the median money income of the two tenure 
groups. 

The relationship between home tenure and age is shown by the 
distribution of owning and renting families of each income class by 
husband^s age. Families in which the husband was middle-aged or 
older included a larger proportion of owners than did families with 
y-ounger husbands at the same income level. For example, in the 
income class $1,000-$1,499 homes were owned by only 16 percent of the 
families in which the husband was under 30, and by 83 percent of those 
in which he was 60 or older (tables 46 and 150). 

The relatively greater number of home owners among the older 
than the younger families doubtless is due in part to the fact that the 
former had had a longer period in which to save for home purchase. 
But there may be factors other than time in the situation; some of the 
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older group bought their homes before automobile ownership was so 
widespread as in the past two decades. Competition between home 
purchase and other ways of spending has become keener as markets 
have offered an increasing array of goods and services to consumers 
and have improved their techniques of selling. Perhaps, too, these 
older families felt more secure when they were young, more certain 
that they would continue to live in these small cities and, therefore, 
more sure that a home was a wise investment. 

Table 46. — home ownership by age of husbands: Percentage of families occupy- 
ing owned homes f by age of husbands and family income,^ North Central small cities 
combined^ 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class (dollars) 

All ages 

Under 30 
years 

30-39 

years 

40-49 

years 

50-59 

years 

60 years 
or older 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


49 

14 

33 

50 

68 

80 

0-499 

60 

6 

23 

i 

1 37 

58 

71 

500-999 

34 

6 

19 

34 

48 

72 

1,000-1,499 

46 

16 

30 

48 

77 

83 

1.500-1,999 

2,000-2.999 

62 

26 

36 

64 

68 

85 

61 

32 

48 

58 

69 

84 

3,000 or over 

72 

(2) 

53 

63 

82 

94 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded. Percent- 
ages are based on the total number of husbands in the specified age groups in each class. (See table 160.) 

2 Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 eases. 

In each of the groups of families classified by husband’s age, the 
median income of the owners was at least $300 above that of the 
renters, as was true^ of all age groups, combined. The greatest 
difference was found in the age group 60 years or older, as is shown 
below: 

Median income of— 

Owning Renting 

Age of husband: families families 

Under 30 $1,375 $1,042 

30-39 1,572 1,270 

40-49 1, 658 1, 323 

50-59 1, 542 1, 210 

60 or over 1, 220 849 

Home Tenure in the Seven Cities (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

The seven cities did not differ greatly with respect to home tenure; 
the percentage of home owners in the relief and nonrelief group 
combined ranged from 43 in Lincoln to 51 in New Phfiadelphia 
(table 144). However, in each city this percentage was lower than 
that reported by the census of 1930 for all native-white families. 
Even though the groups are not strictly comparable, since the data 
for the study do not cover one-person and broken families, the differ- 
ences are large enough to suggest a decline in the prevalence of home 
ownership^ between 1930 and 1936. Thus, for Lincoln, of native- 
white families reporting tenure, 59 percent were home owners in 1930, 
while only 43 percent of the native-white, unbroken families surveyed 
in 1936 owned their homes. The percentages for Boone were 56 and 
45; for Columbia, 56 and 44. 
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Mortgascs on Owned Homes (Nonrelief Families) 

^ The proportion of owned homes free from mortgage differed con- 
siderably from one community to another, ranging from 44 percent in 
Moxmt Vernon to 78 percent in Boone (table 149). 

Homes owned by families at the extremes of the income distribution 
tended to be mortgage-free in a larger proportion of instances than 
were those of families at intermddiate levels. For example, in Mob- 
erly 62 percent of the owning families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 and 72 percent of those with incomes of $3,000 or more had no 
mortgages on their homes. In comparison, 50, 56, and 59 percent 
of the owned homes at the income levels $1,000-$!, 499, $1,500-$1,999, 
and $2,000-$2,999 were mortgage-free. Age may have been related 
to this situation as well as to tenure; the proportion of older families 
was greater at the extremes than in the middle of the income scale. 
A long period of ownership would tend to offer more opportunities for 
paying off a mortgage than would a short period. 


Rents and Rental Values 
Monthly Rent (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

More than two-thirds, 70 percent, of the renting families (relief and 
nonrelief combined) in the seven-city sample paid monthly rentals 
of less than $20; only 4 percent paid $40 or more. The amount a 
family spent for rent was closely related to its ability to pay. Below 
the $l,000-mcome line, monthly rentals of $20 or more were paid 
by only 12 percent of the nomelief families; at the level of $3,000 or 
more, by 97 percent. Of the families that had received relief during 
the year, 80 percent paid rentals of less than $15 per month. Although 
one-half of the renting families with incomes of $3,000 or above paid 
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Figtjke 9.- — Eentals paid by nonrelief families, by income, North Central small 
cities combined, 1935-36. 


$40 or more for rent, they were only a small proportion, 1 percent, of 
the famihes in the sample — an evidence of the restricted market for 
high-rent residences (fig. 9 and table 47). 

Rentals charged are related to size of community. Families in 
these small cities and in villages obtained housing for much less than 
did those in a metropolis. The average rental of $17 paid by rehef 
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and nonrelief families in the seven-city sample was only about one- 
half the average of $32 paid by a comparable group of families (native- 
white, unbroken) in Chicago.^^ 

Table 47. — monthly rent: Number of families occupying rented homes, average 
monthly rent, and percentage distribution of renting families by amount of monthly 
rent, by relief status and income, by occupation, and by family type,^ North Central 
small cities combined, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Belief status, family-income 

Home- 

owning 

Renting 

families 

Average 

Percentage 2 of renting families reporting 
monthly rent of— 

class, occupational group, 
and family type 

and 

renting 

families 

monthly 
rent 3 

Un- 

der 

$5 

$5— 

$9 

$10- 

$14 

$15- 

$19 

$20- 

$24 

$25- 

$29 

$30- 

$34 

$35- 

$39 

$40 

or 

over 


No. 

No. 

Dot. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All families 

4,241 

2,287 

17 

1 

17 

30 

22 

11 ; 

8 

4 

3 

4 

Relief families 

639 

468 

11 

2 

41 

37 

14 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

3. 602 

1, 829 

18 

0 

12 

28 

24 

13 

10 

5 

3 

5 

Income classes: 

$0-$999 

1, 063 

656 

13 

1 

24 

38 

25 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

$l,d00-$l,499 

1, 076 

578 

16 

0 

6 

33 

31 

17 

8 

3 

1 

1 

$1,500-$1,999 

629 

302 

21 

0 

3 

18 

24 

20 

18 

7 

6 

4 

$2,000-$2,999 

535 

207 

27 

0 

1 

5 

12 

18 

24 

14 

11 

15 

$3,000 or over 

310 

86 

37 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

14 

13 

13 

50 

Occupational groups: 













Wage-earner 

1, 935 

1, 089 

15 

1 

15 

35 

28 

12 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Clerical 

561 

286 

21 

0 

6 

18 

27 

14 

12 

10 

6 

7 

Business and profes- 




0 









sional 

974 

429 

25 

6 

13 

17 

16 

18 

9 

7 

15 

Other 

132 

25 

13 

0 

(^) 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

Family-type groups: 











Type 1 

1,078 

467 

18 

1 

12 

23 

23 

16 

12 

6 

4 

S 

Type 2 

617 

402 

17 

1 

12 

27 

25 

13 

10 

6 

3 

3 

Type Z..J. 

393 

268 

17 

0 

12 

32 

24 

10 

8 

4 

5 

5 

Type 4 

761 

268 

21 

0 

9 

24 

23 

15 

11 

5 

3 

10 

Type 5 

299 

156 

18 

0 

9 

34 

23 

8 

12 

2 

4 

8 

Type 6 

243 

162 

16 

0 

14 

33 

26 

10 

8 

4 

1 

4 

Type 7 - 

122 

66 

16 

0 

11 

31 

27 

15 

6 

5 

2 

3 

Types 8 and 9 

99 

60 

20 

0 

6 

34 

20 

12 

12 

4 

0 

12 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families 
that changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview, and familiesthat 
received any part, or all, of their rent as a gift are excluded. Families that received rent as pay are included; 
for these families, the monthly rental is an estimated figure. 

2 Averages and percentages are based on number of renting families in each class. 

3 0.50 percent or less. 

< Percentage distributions not computed for fewer than 30 cases. 


Cities differed considerably with respect to rates of rent. In Boone, 
average rentals paid by relief and nonrelief families were $13 per 
month; in Columbia, $22. At every income level renting famiUes 
paid less for their housing in the former city than in the latter; the 
differences in the averages for the two cities were not due entirely, 
therefore, to the exclusion of a larger low-income Negro sample in 
Columbia than in Boone. The other five cities fell between these 
extremes (table 145). 


Rent as a Percentage of Income (Nonrelief Families) 

The proportion of total income absorbed by rent tended to decline 
as income rose, even though monthly rent bills averaged almost three 
times as much at high- as at low-income levels. The 21 renting fam- 

31 Kaplan, A. D. H., and Williams, Faith M., assisted by Wulff, Erika H. family income and 
EXPENDITURES IN CHICAGO, 1936-36. U. S. Bur. Labor Statis. Bull. 642, Study of Consumer Purchases: 
Urban Series, v. 1, Family Income. 1939. See p. 93. 
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ilies in the income class $0-“$249 in the seven-city sample spent 81 
percent of their aggregate income for housing. Doubtless many of 
these families drew upon savings or borrowed to meet their current 
living expenses. Families with incomes of $500-~$749, more nearly 
able to make ends meet financially, paid 22 percent of their aggregate 
income to landlords; those in income classes above $3,000, 13 percent 
or less (table 48). 

Table 48 . rent and income: Number of renting families and percentage of their 
total income spent for rent, by income, North Central small cities combined and 
separately, 1 935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Pamily-ineome class (dollars) 

Com- 

bined 

cities 

Mount 

Ver- 

non, 

Ohio 

New 

Phila- 

delphia, 

Ohio 

Lin- 

coln, 

111. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 

bia, 

Mo. 

■ Mo- 
berly, 
Mo. 




RENTING FAMILIES i 



All incomes.. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1, 829 

122 

258 

183 

185 

185 

632 

477 

0-249 

21 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

8 

10 

250-499 

67 

1 

4 

3 

3 

10 

26 

32 

600-749 

239 

10 

33 

27 

15 

32 

S3 

69 

760-999 

329 

20 

64 

37 

33 

31 

87 

97 

1,000-1,249 

334 

31 

50 

37 

50 

26 

98 

72 

1,250-1,499 

244 

17 

39 

27 

31 

20 

80 

61 

1,600-1,749 

176 

12 

29 

14 

18 

19 

59 

44 

1,750-1,999 

126 

8 

15 

13 

13 

12 

45 

35 

2.000-2,249 

84 

9 

11 

8 

6 

11 

28 

26 

2,250-2,499 

49 

6 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21 

13 

2,500-2,999 

74 

2 

11 

8 

2 

10 

39 

15 

3,000-3,499 

3,600-3,999 

4,000 or over 

35 

1 

5 

2 

4 

5 

20 

6 

28 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

21 

4 

23 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

17 

3 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INCOME 

SPENT FOR RENT 

All incomes 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

16 

14 

14 

15 

18 

14 

18 

14 

0-249 

81 

(2) 



165 

(2) 

110 

53 

260-499 

42 

(?) 

40 

28 

50 

27 

39 

26 

500-749 

22 

25 

22 

20 

31 

19 

26 

18 

750-999 

19 

IS 

15 

19 

23 

16 

24 

17 

1,000-1,249 

17 

14 

14 

16 

20 

14 

20 

15 

1,250-1,499 

15 

12 

13 

14 

17 

13 

20 

13 

1,500-1,749 

16 

15 

14 

15 

15 

12 

19 

13 

1,750-1,999 

14 

12 

12 

14 

17 

13 

17 

14 

2,000-2,249 

14 

15 

13 

16 

17 

13 

17 

11 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

13 

12 

13 

11 

14 

10 

17 

11 

14 

(3) 

13 

15 

(?) 

11 

16 

11 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

12 

13 

(*) 

11 

11 

(2) 

(?) 

10 

10 

(2) 

16 

14 

11 

10 

4,000 or over 

9 

(2) 

(2) 

9 

(2) 

(2) 

11 

10 


1 Includes only those families that rented at the date of interview and that did not change living quarters 
between the end of the report year and the date of interview. Excludes families that received any part, or 
all, of their rent as a gift. 

2 Percentages not computed for averages based on fewer than 3 eases. 

In the seven-city sample only the families \vith incomes of less 
than $750 spent as much as 20 percent of their incomes for house 
rent— the proportion suggested in some manuals on family budgets. 
Obviously, no rule as to the share of income to be allocated to shelter 
will fit all income levels or communities of all sizes. 

In Columbia and Beaver Dam, the two cities \vith the highest aver- 
age rentals, the proportion of aggregate income spent for housing by 
renting families was 18 percent; in Mount Vernon, New Philadelphia, 
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Boone, and Moberly, 14 percent. Differences among the seven cities 
in the proportion of income spent for rent at comparable income levels 
were apparent. While in most of the cities only the families^ below 
the $750 level spent more than 20 percent of their aggregate income 
for housing, in Beaver Dam rent absorbed 20 percent or more of income 
at all levels under $1,250; in Columbia, at all levels under $1,500 
(table 48). 


Monthly Rental Values of Owned Homes (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 


Average monthly rental values of owned homes were consistently 
higher than average rentals paid by families at comparable income 
levels. For example, at the two income levels $1,000~$1,499 and 
$1,500-$!, 999, average monthly rental values of owned homes were 
$23 and $27, respectively; average rents,^ $16 and $21. Average 
rental values increased as income rose; so did the proportion of home 
owners. As a consequence, the difference between average rental 
values and average rents of all families in each tenure group was $9 
or a larger sum than the differences shown above for intermediate- 
income levels (tables 144 and 145). 

The rental values were based upon owners^ estimates, hence they 
may be subject to an upward bias. However, there is some evidence 
that owners occupied better homes than renters at comparable income 
levels. A study of the housing of a sample of families in these cities 
indicates that homes of owners were larger than those of renters, as is 
shown below: 

Average number of rooms 
per dwelling 


Family-income class: 

All 

$ 250 -$ 499 .-- 

$ 500 -$ 749 .-. 

$ 750 - 8999 . 

$ 1 , 000 - 81,249 

$ 1 , 250 - 81,499 

$ 1 , 500 - 81,749 

81 , 750 - 81,999 

82 . 000 - 82,249 
82 , 250 - 82,499 
$ 2 , 500 - 82,999 

83 . 000 - 83,999 

84 . 000 - 84,999 
$ 5 , 000 - 89,999 


Owners 

Renters 

6 . 12 

5 . 31 

5 . 38 

3 . .92 

5 . 36 

4 . 61 

5 . 56 

4 . 94 

5 . 77 

5 . 21 

5 . 93 

5 . 26 

5 . 90 

5 . 57 

5 . 91 

5 . 58 

6 . 30 

5 . 72 

6 . 73 

5 . 72 

6 . 50 

5 . 81 

6 . 82 

6 . 41 

6 . 67 

6 . 42 

7 . 67 

6 . 36 


The tendency for average monthly rental values of owned homes to 
exceed payments of renters at the same income level was noted in all 
seven cities (tables 144 and 145). ^ Columbia ranked highest in average 
rental values of owned homes as it did in average rents. 


Housing as Related to Family Occupation 


(Nonrelief Families) 


Type of Dwelling and Tenure 

, Type of dwelling occupied did not differ greatly from one occupa- 
tional group to another since most of the families lived in one-fanuly 
houses. However, there seems to have been a slight tendency for 
a larger proportion of the wage-earner than of the other groups to 
occupy two-family dwellings (table 143). Such dwellings usually are 
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considered less desirable and have lower rents than detached houses. 
The economy of a two-family house, therefore, may have been a 
greater inducement to wage-earner families than to the other groups. 

Tenure status of the three groups showed less similarity than type 
of dwelling in the seven-city sample. The proportion of home- 
owning faniilies in the business and professional group was 56 percent; 
in the clerical, 49 percent; in the wage-earner, 44 percent. These 
percentages seem to reflect the higher general income levels of the 
two former groups rather than differences in ideas of the families as 
to desirability of home ownership. At comparable income levels 
the ranks of the three groups were not consistent. In the three 
income classes above $1,500, the proportion of home owners in the 
wage-earner group was greater than or practically the same as in the 
business and professional. At the lower-income levels the latter 
group included relatively more owners than the former (table 49). 


Table 49. — home ownership, rental value, and rent: Percentage of families 
occupying owned homes, average monthly rental value of owned homes, and average 
monthly rent paid, by occupation and income,^ North Central small cities combined, 
1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 

class 

(dollars) 

Wage-earner families 

Clerical families 

Business and professional 
families 

Per- 
cent- 
age 2 
occupy- 1 
ing ' 
owned 
homes 

Aver- 
age 3 

monthly 

rental 

value 

age < 
monthly 
rent 

Per- 
cent- 
age 2 
occupy- 
ing 

owned 

homes 

Aver- 
age 3 
monthly 
rental 
value 

Aver- 
age i 
monthly 
rent 

Per- 
cent- 
age 2 
occupy- 
ing 

owned 

homes 

Aver- 
age 3 
monthly 
rental 
value 

Aver- 
age ^ 
monthly 
rent 


Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All incomes 

44 

22 

15 

49 

29 

21 

56 

35 

25 

0-999 

32 

18 

12 

29 

18 

15 

53 

24 

20 

1,000-1,499 

44 1 

21 1 

15 

45 

24 

18 

47 

24 

19 

1,500-1,999 

52 

23 

19 

51 

29 

25 

48 

31 

22 

2,000-2,999 

66 

26 

23 

63 

34 

29 

55 

35 

29 

3,000 or over... 

72 

32 

28 

68 

40 

34 

73 

48 

40 


1 See table 47, footnote 1. 

2 Percentages are based on the number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 

3 Averages are based on the number of home-owning families in each class (table 146). 

< Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class (table 146). 


The markedly higher proportion of owners among low-income 
families in the business and professional group than in the other 
occupational groups at the same economic level doubtless is related 
to the greater age of the former; 38 percent of the husbands in busi- 
ness and professional families were 50 or older compared with 31 
percent in the clerical and wage-earner groups. 

A large proportion, 81 percent, of the fourth occupational group 
(composed of families without earnings and farmers hving in the city) 
were home owners. This tenure situation also was related to age. 
The median age of husbands, it will be recalled, was 69 years. 


Rents and Rental Values 

Wage-earner families tended to spend less for rent than families 
in business and professions with comparable incomes. The latter 
group must have attached greater importance to housing than did the 
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former, placing it higher in their scale of preferred expenditures. 
Perhaps they thought that living in the better residential districts 
was a business and social asset, well worth the money; or they may 
have been willing to sacrifice other desires in order to have houses with 
the latest modern facilities. Whatever the reason, average monthly 
rentals paid by the business and professional group were above those 
of the wage-earner at every income level; differences between the 
two averages ranged from $3 to $12 (table 49). 

Clerical families at intermediate-income levels tended to pay rents 
almost as Mgh as or higher than those paid by the business and pro- 
fessional group. At the level of $3,000 or more rents of the former 
group were considerably smaller, $34 compared with $40; many of 
the families in business and professions had incomes considerably 
above those of the clerical group. Below the $1, 000-income line 
the business and professional families also paid higher rents, perhaps 
because they tended to be smaller than the clerical and thus were 
better able to afford the more expensive dwellings. Apparently the 
housing standards of the clerical families resembled those of the busi- 
ness and professional families rather than those of the wage-earner. 
The two former groups doubtless had more social and business con- 
tacts with each other than with the wage-earner group. Many of 
the younger clerical workers may have come from business and "pro- 
fessional families, and therefore tended to adhere to their parents’ 
ideas of desirable spending patterns. 

Rents paid by wage-earner families differed less from city to city 
than did rents of the other occupational groups. In Moberly, New 
Philadelphia, Lincoln, and Boone, rents of the wage-earner group 
averaged $13 ; in Mount Vernon, $15; in Columbia, $17 ; and in Beaver 
Dam, $18. The highest average was only $5 above the lowest (table 
146). 

For the business and professional group, in contrast, average 
rents ranged from $18 in Moberly and Boone to $33 in Columbia. 
The range for the clerical group was similar — from $16 in New Phila- 
delphia to $27 in Columbia. 

Rental values of owned homes differed from one occupational 
group to another in much the same way as average monthly rents. 
Wage-earner famihes occupied owned homes that had an average 
rental value below that reported by clerical or business and profes- 
sional families with comparable incomes — $23 compared with $29 
and $31 in the income class $1,500-$!, 999 (table 49). Since average 
rental value of owned homes increased with income, and since the 
wage-earner group included comparatively few weU-to-do families, 
the average monthly rental value reported by families of all incomes 
combined, $22, was considerably below that of $35 for all business 
and professional families. 

Housing as Related to Family Type (Nonrelief Families) 

Tenure 

The young families of t3rpes 2 and 3 (median age of husbands 35 
and 36, respectively) tended to rank below other types at comparable 
income levels with respect to the proportion of home owners. Type-6 
families with husbands a little older (median age 37) included rela- 
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tively more home owners than types 2 and 3. Types 4 and 1, in 
which age medians of husbands were 52 and 51 years, had the largest 
proportions of home owners. At intermediate-income levels and for 
the group as a whole, type 4 ranked first, but at the extremes of the 
income scale type 1 was at the top. Families of types 8 and 9 com- 
bined, in which median age of husbands was 53 years, had a smaller 
proportion of home-owning families than did type-4 families with 
comparable incomes. These large families (types 8 and 9) had a 
much lower per capita income than did types 1 and 4 and may have 
had less opportunity to accumulate reserves for home purchase than 
smaller families (table 50). 

Table 50. — home ownekship, eental valve, and rent: Percentage of fami- 
lies occupying owned homes, average monthly rental value of owned homes, and 
average monthly rent paid, by family type and income,^ North Central small 
cities combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

All 

types 

Family 
type 1 

Family 
type 2 

Family 
type 3 

Family 
type 4 

Family 

types 

Family 
type 6 

Family 
type 7 

Family 

types 

8 ana 9 


PERCENTAGE 2 OF FAMILIES OCCUPYING OWNED HOMES 

All incomes 

49 

57 

35 

32 

64 

48 

37 

46 

49 

0-999 — 

38 i 

53 

18 

16 1 

50 

19 

19 

42 

42 

1,000-1,499 

46j 

54 

33 


61 

1 48 

38 

38 

48 

1,500-1,999 

52 

5^ 

37 

38 

72 

! 57 

41 

40 

36 

2,000-2,999 

61 

62 

67 

41 ! 

70 

62 

64 

69 

64 

3,000 or over 

72 

81 

63 

58 1 

1 

78 

66 

71 

70 

72 


.AVERAGE 8 MONTHLY RENTAL VALUE 

All incomes 

27 

28 

28 

26 

29 

j 

27 

24 

22 

25 

0-999 

20 

21 

17 

16 i 

20 i 

19 , 

14 

35 1 

16 

1,000 1,499 

23 

25 

22 

20 

24 i 

19 

20 


17 

1,500-3,999 

27 

30 

29 

24 

27 

24 

23j 

22 

20 

2,000-2,999 

32 

36 

31 

34 1 

31 

26 

28 

24 

34 

3,000 or over 

45 

45 

51 

47 1 

44 1 

45 

46 

40 

38 


AVERAGE * MONTHLY RENT 

All incomes 

18 

18 

17 

17 

21 

18 

16 

16 

20 

0-999 

13 1 

14 

12 

11 

36 

13 

12 

11 

15 

1,000-1,499 

16 

17 

16 

16 

17 

16j 

16 

16 

18 

1,500-1,999 

21 

24 

20 

21 

21 

20 

19 

18 

19 

2,000-2,999 

27 ! 

26 

29 

29 

29 

26 

25 

18 

24 

3,000 or over 

37 1 

36 

36 

36 

40 

34 

45 

26 

36 


1 See table 47, footnote 1 . 

s Percentages are based on the total number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 

3 Averages are based on the number of home-owning families in each class (table 147) . 

* Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class (table 147). 

Rents and Rental Values 

Occupation (associated with group standards which influence ways 
of spending) and income doubtless affected the rents paid by the 
famuy-type groups. Family size also was a factor affecting housing 
expenditures, but it probably operated in two directions. The large 
family needs more space than the small one and thus might be ex- 
pected to spend more for shelter; but the amount the large family 
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can afford is limited by its expenditures for food, clothing, and other 
items of family maintenance. 

Average rents paid by families of type 4, the older famiHes with 
three or four members, tended to rank well toward the top at each 
income level. The relatively favorable income distribution of these 
families (median income ranking second) helped to place the average 
rentals paid by the group as a whole above those of the other types. 
The large families of type 7 (seven or eight members), with a com- 
paratively high proportion (71 percent) in wage-earner occupations, 
tended to have lower average rentals than other types with compa- 
rable incomes. Families of type 6, with three or four children under 
16 to be maintained, paid about the same or a little less for rent in 
four out of five income classes than did types 2 and 3 with one and 
two children, respectively. Families of type 1 (two persons) had 
average rentals almost equal to or exceeding those of type 4 at income 
levels below $2,000; above, they were somewhat lower (table 147). 

Kanked by rental values of owned homes, the family-type groups 
followed a pattern that had some points of similarity and some dif- 
ferences from the pattern shown when they were ranked by average 
monthly rents. Families of type 1 tended to own more valuable 
homes than the other types at comparable income levels. However, 
the home owners in type 4, in which there was a greater proportion 
of well-to-do families than in type 1, stood highest with respect to 
average rental values when all income groups were combined. The 
large famihes of type 7 tended to rank low, in seventh or eighth place 
at each income level, a position similar to that held by the renters of 
this type group. 

Differences among the family-type groups in the rents paid and in 
the rental value of owned homes were more pronounced in Columbia 
than in the other cities. While in Beaver Dam, for example, the 
average rent paid ranged from $19 to $22 among the different types, 
in Columbia, it was $19 for families of types 6 and 7 and $26 for those 
of types 4 and 5. In the income brackets below $2,000 the Columbia 
families with young children, types 2 and 3 and 6 and 7, averaged 
lower rents than type-1 families, but in the higher-income classes, 
their average rent was almost as Mgh or higher than that paid by the 
two-person families (table 148). 

Village Families in the Middle Atlantic and North Central Region 

Villages Studied 

Description of Communities 

Forty-six villages in the Middle Atlantic and North Central region 
were selected for study; 7 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Ohio, 8 in Illinois, 8 in 
Michigan, 6 in Wisconsin, and 11 in Iowa. The Pennsylvania and 
Ohio villages compose one group for analysis of income data; those in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, a second; and those in Illinois and Iowa, a 
third group. No findings are presented for individual villages. 

Size and location in or near counties chosen for the study of farm 
families were determining factors in the selection of these villages. 
Thirty-two out of the total of 46 had populations between 1,000 and 
2,500. To obtain a sufficient number of communities near the agri- 
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cultural areas, 12 were chosen that had populations under 1,000 (but 
none under 500), and 2 mth populations over 2,500. 

The seven Pennsylvania villages — Denver, Marietta, New Freedom, 
New Holland, Quarry ville, Spring Grove, and Wrightsville — are in 
the counties of York and Lancaster, in the southeastern part of the 
State. These villages are not in the immediate vicinity of any large 
cities; however, they are all located in a highly industrialized section — 
50 percent of the gainfully employed persons in the two counties 
were engaged in manufacturing, according to the 1930 census. The 
six Ohio villages — Bellville, Cardington, Fredericktown, Mount 
Gilead, Perrysville, and Plymouth — are in the north-central part of the 
State, and are not near any large cities. Though to some extent, 
these Pennsylvania-Ohio^ communities are shipping and trading 
centers for the nearby agricultural areas, they are primarily industrial 
centers and include manufacturing industries such as silk, hosiery, and 
knitting mills; garment, hat, and shoe factories; paper mills; and 
machine shops. The proportion of gainfully occupied persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing in these 13 villages was 48 percent in 1930, 
and ranged from 24 to 72 percent in the individual villages.^^ 

In Michigan, the eight villages studied are in the southeastern 
corner of the State, lying in general proximity to the area served by 
both Detroit and Toledo. Blissfield, Chelsea, Concord, Grass Lake, 
Hudson, J onesville, Parma, and Tecumseh were chosen. In Wisconsin, 
the villages of Horicon, Lake Mills City, Mayville, Mount Horeb, 
Sun Prairie, and Waterloo were studied. These villages all lie in 
south-central Wisconsin, in close proximity to Madison, the State 
capital. The Michigan-Wisconsin villages, to a greater extent than 
those in Pennsylvania and Ohio, serve as shipping and trading centers 
for the surrounding farm areas, though they are processing centers for 
dairy and agricultural products. The canning of mUk and vegetables, 
and cheese and butter making are major industries in some of the 
communities. In Hudson, Mich., is located the branch factory of 
one of the country’s largest manufacturers of condensed milk; in 
Tecumseh, Mich., oats are processed and packaged as a well-known 
brand of breakfast food. Farm implement and machinery, and 
furniture manufacturing in some of the Wisconsin villages, and flour 
mills and grain elevators in a few of the Michigan villages, are im- 
portant in the economic life of the commimities. About 37 percent 
of the gainfully employed workers were engaged in manufacturing, 
according to the 1930 census; the proportion ranged from 21 to 57 
percent in the individual villages. 

Villages in Illinois, eight in number, are within a 75-mile radius of 
Springfield, the State capital, and include: Atlanta, Bement, Cerro 
Gordo, Farmer City, Maroa, Monticello, Mount Pulaski, and Tuscola. 
The 11 village communities in Iowa, in a locality with several middle- 
sized cities, are: Brooklyn, Bussey, Dallas, Earlham, Eddyville, 
Melcher, Montezuma, New Sharon, Pleasantville, State Center, a,nd 
Victor. Most of these Illinois-Iowa villages function as commercial 
centers for the surrounding farm areas. A larger proportion of per- 
sons gainfully employed, according to the census, were engaged in 
shipping, trading, and other enterprises related to agriculture in these 
lUinois-Iowa villages than in the others studied in this region. More- 

32 Census of population, 1930. tTnpnhlished data. 

660 — 10 7 
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over, only 17 percent of the gainful workers were engaged in manu- 
facturing. In some of the villages in Iowa, coal mining and rock 
quarrying are or were sources of livehhood. Abandonrnent of mines 
by the owners and irregularity of employment in some instances has 
caused a large proportion of the mining families to accept relief. 
Decreased production of patent medicines in one of the larger Illinois 
villages, Monticello, adversely affected family incomes in this com- 
munity, since a substantial share of the employment was furnished by 
these factories. Also affecting incomes in this group of villages was 
the fact that the year of the study was an unusually bad crop year for 
the farmers in Illinois and Iowa. 

Size of Sample 

The first or record-card sample was designed to obtain a 100- 
percent coverage in all villages; hence, an effort was made to interview 
the occupants of every dwelling. 

A total of 6,461 village schedules acceptable for analysis was ob- 
tained from the 46 villages, divided as follows: Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
nonrelief families, 1,749, relief families, 330; Michigan and Wisconsin, 
nonrelief families, 1,673, relief families, 305; Illinois and Iowa, non- 
relief families, 1,650, relief families, 754. 

To obtain these schedules, 17,878 addresses were visited (excluding 
880 vacancies). As in the cities, the most important cause of elimina- 
tion was ineligibility; 5,408 of the 15,283 families that gave record- 
card data were excluded from the study because they were foreign- 
born, one-person, or broken families, or for other causes. Others 
were unwilling or unable to furnish the facts needed. 

Composition of the Native-White, Unbroken Families and of Their House- 
holds (Eligible Families, Relief and Nonrelief) 

The 46 Villages Combined 
Families 

The average size of the native-white, unbroken, village families 
studied was 3.71 persons. Two of these persons were the husband 
and wife; 1.17 were children under 16 years; and 0.54, sons, daughters, 
and others aged 16 or older. Twenty-nine percent of the families 
were composed of husband and wife only; 25 percent had three 
members; 21 percent, four; and 25 percent, five or more. Relief 
families were larger than nonrelief; they had an average of 4.34 
persons as compared with 3.54 for nonrelief. They also had relatively 
more children under 16 years of age to be supported, an average of 
1.72 persons compared with 1.01 (table 118). 

Children under 16 were found in 55 percent of these homes; persons 
16 or older, other than husband and wife, in 35 percent. Four percent 
of the families had as many as five children under 16 but fewer than 
0.5 percent had that many members aged 16 or older, husband and 
wife excepted (table 52). Of the family members 16 or older, 


23 See Appraisal, pp. 419-431, for a more complete analysis of sampling and collection resalts in villages. 
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four-fifths were sons and daughters; one-tenth, parents; and one- 
tenth, other relatives (table 127). 

The median age of husbands in these villages was 46 years; their 
vdves were somewhat younger, with a median age of 42. The rela- 
tively large number, 41 percent, of husbands aged 50 or older helps to 
explain the proportion, 45 percent, of the families without children 
under 16.^ Husbands in relief families were but little older than those 
in nonrelief; 16 and 14 percent in the two groups, respectively, were 
65 or older. 

Households 

Thirty-seven percent of the families had additional persons, not 
members of the economic family, in their households at some time 
during the year. ^ Households were thus somewhat larger than fam- 
ilies. These outsiders, such as roomers and boarders, guests and paid 
help living in, averaged 0.45 person per household in the families that 
reported them, or the equivalent of 1 additional person for 23 weeks 
of the year (table 51). 

Guests that stayed overnight or longer were reported by 26 percent 
of the families, a larger proportion than reported any other type of 
nonfamily members. Eleven percent kept roomers and boarders for 
pay at some time during the year, and 6 percent had resident house- 
hold help. In the case of both guests and household help, the propor- 
tion of reporting families increased markedly from low- to high-income 
levels (tables 51 and 128). 

Table 51 . — members of household not in economic family: Number and per- 
centage ^ of families having persons in the household who were not members of 
the economic family and average number of such nonfamily members^ by relief 
status and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central viUage units combined, 
1985-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relief status and family- 
income class (dollars) 

Families 

Families having in the household 

! 

Average 
nonfam- 
ily mem- 
bers * 

Any nonfamily 
members 

Roomers and boarders 

All types 

Sons and daugh- 
ters 


Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

All families 

6, 456 

2,403 1 

37 

709 

11 

234 

4 

0,45 

Relief families 

1, 389 

331 

24 

86 

6 

27 

2 

.31 

Nonrelief families 

5, 067 

2,072 

41 

623 

12 

207 

4 

.47 

0-999 

1,978 

691 

35 

257 

13 

92 

5 

.48 

1,000-1,499 

1, 551 

622 

40 

187 

12 

61 

4 

.45 

1,500-1,999 

754 

338 

45 

75 

10 

21 

3 

.40 

2,000-2,999 

559 

297 

53 

85 

15 

31 

6 

.45 

3,000 or over 

225 

124 

55 

19 

8 

1 2 

1 

.60 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class. 

* Nonfamily members include: Roomers and/or boarders, whether sons and daughcrs or others, tourists or 
transients; paid help living in; overnight guests- See table 128 for counts of families having paid help and 
overnight guests in the household, and for details as to roomers and boarders. 

3 Year-equivalent persons: This figure is computed for each family by dividing by 52 the total number of 
weeks of residence in the household for all persons not members of the economic family. Averages are based 
on the number of families that reported weeks of household membership of nonfamily members. The 
counts in this table are the families that reported having in the household any nonfamily members; a few 
of these families failed to report the weeks of membership. 
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The Three Villase Units Separately 

Families in the Illinois-Iowa villages were a little larger than those 
in the two other village groups— an average size of 3.79 persons com- 
pared with 3.67 in Pennsylvania and Ohio and 3.66 in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Kelatively fewer of the Illinois-Iowa families were com- 
posed of husband and wife only; relatively more had five or more 
members (tables 52 and 118). 


Table 52. — size of family: Percentage distribution of relief and nonrelief families , 
by number of persons in family and by number of persons under 1 6 years of age, 
Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Persons i 
(number) 

Distribution of families by number of 
persons in family 

Distribution of families by number of 
persons under 16 years of age 

Com- 
bined 
village ' 
units 

Penn- 

sylvania- 

Ohio 

Michi- 

cousin 

niinois- 

lowa 

Com- 

bined 

village 

units 

Penn- 

sylvania- 

Ohio 

Michi- 

gan- 

Wis- 

consin 

Ulinois- 

lowa 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All families 2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 

None 





45 

46 



1 





23 

24 

23 


2 

29 

29 

30 

27 

16 

15 

16 

16 

3 

25 

25 

25 

25 

8 

8 

9 

8 

4 

21 

21 

21 

20 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

12 

12 

12 

12 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6] 





7 

4 

3 

3 

5 I 





8 - 

1 

1 

1 

21 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 or more 

2 

2 

2 

3j 






1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Includes 5 families in the combined village units, 1 in Pennsylvania-Ohio, 3 in Michigan-Wisconsin, and 
1 m niinois-Io wa that reported a net loss for the year; that is, their business expenses and losses exceeded gross 
earnings and other income. These families are excluded from all subsequent tables unless otherwise 


The greater size of the families in Illinois and Iowa was due to 
more children under 16, an average of 1.22 while the average for 
Pennsylvania and Ohio was 1.12 and for Michigan and Wisconsin, 
1.16. Nine percent of the families in the former village unit and 7 
percent in each of the latter had four or more children of tHs age. 

Husbands in the Illmois-Iowa village families tended to be a little 
older than those in the two other units; their median age was 47; that 
of husbands in the Michigan-Wisconsin communities, 46 and in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, 44. Forty-four percent of the husbands in the 
former villages were 50 or older and 41 and 37 percent, respectively, 
in the two latter units (table 53). 

Relatively more of the Michigan-Wisconsin village families than 
of the two other village groups had persons who were not members 
of the economic family in their households, 45 percent as compared 
•with 36 and 32 percent of the Peimsylvania-Obio and Uliaois-Iowa 
village famihes, respectively. However, these nonfamily members 
either were more numerous or remained in the household for a longer 
period of time in the Pennsylvania-Ohio families than in the others; 
the families having such persons in the household reported an aver- 
age of 0.59 persons as compared -with 0.44 in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin and 0.32 in Illinois and Iowa (table 128). 
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Table 53.— age oe husbands and op wives: Percentage distribution of husbands 
and of wives in relief and nonrelief families, by age, Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5-S6 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Age group (years) 

Husbands 

Wives 

Com- 

bined 

village 

units 

Pennsyl- 

vania- 

Ohio 

Michi- 
gan- Wis- 
consin 

Illinois- 

lowa 

Com- 

bined 

village 

units 

Pennsyl- 

vania- 

Ohio 

Michi- 
gan- Wis- 
consin 

i 

Illinois- 

lowa 


1 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All ages-- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 

100 

Under 20 

(0 

(9 

(0 

(}) 

1^ 

1 

i 0) 

1 

20-29 

13 

15 

12 

13 

20 

21 

19 

19 

30-39 

1 24 

25 

23 

22 

24 

25 

24 

25 

40-49 

22 

23 

i 24 

21 

22 

22 

23 

21 

50-59 

I 19 

18 

. 19 

20 

17 

17 

18 

17 

60-64 

8 

7 

8 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

65-69 

6 

i 5 

6 

7 

5 

4 

5 

i 6 

70-74 

4 


4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

I 3 

75 or older 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 2 


I 0.50 percent or less. 


Kelatively few village families reported sons and daughters living 
with the family on a roomer-boarder basis, 6 percent in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, 4 percent in Michigan and Wisconsin, and but 1 percent in 
Illinois and Iowa. However, the average number of such sons and 
daughters per family reporting them was considerably larger in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio than in the two other village groups, 1.28 persons 
as compared with 1.05 and 1.04. 

income Levels of Village Families 

Income Levels of Native-White, Unbroken Families (Relief and Nonrelief) 

The 46 Villages Combined 

Half of the native-white, unbroken families (relief and nonrelief 
combined) living in the villages studied in this region had incomes of 
less than $962; three-fourths had incomes of less than $1,500. Only 
4 percent of the group received incomes of $3,000 or more (table 54). 

More than one-fifth, 22 percent, of tbe families in the sample had 
received relief at some time during the year. These relief families 
were not classified by income since data concerning their receipts in 
kind were incomplete. Such information as was obtained indicated 
that the great majority had incomes under $1,000; hence, in calculat- 
ing the median income of the village families, it was assumed that all 
relief families had incomes below the median. 

Nearly two-thirds of all families in these villages satisfied the re- 
quirements for inclusion in the study. They were white families in- 
cluding a husband and wife, both native-born, who had been m.arried 
at least 1 year and were keeping house. There is reason to believe 
that of the families not included in the study (the nonwhite, foreign- 
born, broken families, and single individuals) a relatively large num- 
ber were in the low-income classes. (See Glossary, Eligibility Re- 
(^uirements, and Appraisal, p. 427.) The median income of all fam- 
ilies in these villages, therefore, was certainly not higher and probably 
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was somewhat lower than $962, the median income of the group eligi- 
ble for study. 

The median income of the nonrelief families was $192 above that 
of the relief and nonrelief combined, as is shown below: 

Relief and non- Nonrelief fam- 

Family income: relief families Hies 

First quartile 0) $806 

Median $962 1,154 

Third quartile 1,471 1,651 

I Not computed for relief and nonrelief families combined because of inadequate information regarding 
the incomes of the relief group. 

About one-eighth of the nonrelief families fell in the income range 
$2,000~$2,999; only 5 percent reached the $3,000 level (table 81). ^ 

Because of inequalities in distribution of income, the buying 
power of the various income groups differed considerably from the 
numerical importance of those groups in the popidation. Thus, only 
a small proportion, 2 percent of the nonrelief families, had incomes of 
$4,000 or more; but they received almost 10 percent of the aggregate 
income of the group. In contrast, the 9 percent of the families with 
incomes of less than $500 received only 2 percent of the group's in- 
come; they thus had less than one-fourth as much buying power as 
the much smaller group of well-to-do families (fig. 10). 



UNDER 500 500-999 1.000-1,499 1,500-1,999 2,000-2,499 2,500-2.999 3p00-3,999 4,000 OR OVER 

INCOME CLASS (DOLLARS) 


Figure lO.—Incomes of nonrelief families: Percentage distributions of families 
and of aggregate incomes of families classified by income, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units combined, 1935-r36. 

The Three Village Units Separately 

Income levels would be expected to differ among individual vil- 
lages and groups of villages as they did among the small cities. The 
46 villages were grouped in three analysis units — those in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, those in Michigan and Wisconsin, those in Illinois 
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and Iowa. This division is not geographic only; the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio villages, for example, are largely industrial; those in Illinois and 
Iowa are primarily shipping and trading centers for agricultural prod- 
ucts. In 1930 nearly half of the gainful workers in the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio villages were employed in manufacturing; 37 percent in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin; and only 17 percent in Illinois and Iowa. The 
opportunities for employment, the kind of work engaged in by the 
earners and the amounts they earned may be expected to reflect dif- 
ferences among the three groups of villages that are not so much a 
result of geographic location as of economic function. ^ 

The median income of native-white, imbroken families (relief and 
nonrelief) in the Illiuois-Iowa villages was $300 lower than in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, or in Michigan and Wisconsin, as shown below: 

Incomes of families in— 


Relief and nonrelief families : 

Pennsyl- 
vania and 
Ohio 

Michigan 
and Wis- 
consin 

Illinois 
and Iowa 

Median 

--- $1,039 

$1,087 

$737 

Third quartile 

1,519 

1,586 

1,298 

Nonrelief families: 

First quartile 

843 

859 

699 

Median 

... 1,167 

1,208 

1,074 

Third quartile 

1,653 

1,704 

1,585 


Almost one-third, 31 percent, of the sample from the lUinois-Iowa 
villages had received some relief during the year; nearly two-thirds, 
62 percent, of the families (mcluding those on relief) had incomes 
under $1,000. In the eastern villages (Pennsylvania and Ohio) the 
percentage of families receiving relief was only half as great; these 
families along with others having incomes under $1,000 were 47 per- 
cent of the group. The median income in the Michigan -Wisconsin 
villages was shghtly higher than in Pennsylvania-Ohio, corresponding 
to a smaller proportion, 44 percent, of the famihes with incomes under 
$1,000 (table 54). 

Table 54. — family income: Number of families and percentage distribution by 
relief status and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined 
and separately, 19S5S6 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relief status and family-income 
class (dollars) 

Combined vil- 
lage units 

Pennsylvania- 

Ohio 

Michigan- 

Wisconsin 

Illinois-Iowa 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

^Number 

Percent 

All incomes 

6, 456 

100 

2,078 

100 

1,975 

100 

2, 403 

100 

Relief families 

1, 389 

22 

330 

i 

305' 

15 

754 

31 

Nonrelief families 

5,067 

78 

1,748 

84 

1,670 

85 

1, 649 

69 

0-249 

102 

2 

28 

1 

18 

1 

56 

2 

250-499 

345 

! 5 

! 92 

4 

83 

4 

170 

7 

500-749 

616 

9 

186 

9 

196 

10 

234 

10 

750-999 

915 

14 

I 353 

17 

277 

14 

285 

12 

1,000-1,249 

903 

13 

321 

16 

313 

16 

269 

11 

1,250-1,499 

648 

10 

237 

12 

234 

12 

177 

7 

1,500-1,749 

449 

7 

154 

7 

161 

8 

134 

6 

1,750-1,999 

305 

5 

136 

6 

101 

5 

88 

4 

2,000-2,249 

231 

4 

89 

4 

74 

4 

68 

3 

2,260-2,499 

149 

2 

50 

2 

56 

3 

44 

2 

2,500-2,999 

179 

3 

55 

3 

68 

3 

56 

2 

3,000-3,499 

81 

1 

20 

1 

41 

2 

20 

1 

3,500-3,999 

41 

1 

17 

1 

16 

1 

8 

(0 

4,000 or over* 

103 

2 

30 

1 

33 j 

2 

40 

2 


'0.50 percent or less. 

* For the largest income reported in each of the village units see table 111. 
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In the Pennsylvania-Ohio group the families eligible for the study 
constituted 70 percent of all those from whom record cards were ob- 
tained; in Michigan and Wisconsin, 60 percent; in Illinois and Iowa, 
64 percent. The similarity of the three village groups with respect 
to the proportion of ineli^ble families excluded from the study cannot 
be interpreted as indicating that the median incomes of all families 
in the three village units would diflfer as do the median incomes of 
the native-white, unbroken families. There is some evidence that the 
eligible and ineligible families differ less in their pattern of distribution 
of income in communities where the general income level is low than 
in communities where the eligible families have relatively high in- 
comes. It is possible, therefore, that an income study of all families 
would not have shown so great a difference between the western vil- 
lages (lUinois-Iowa) and the two other groups as is shown by the 
data for native-white, unbroken families. 

When nonrelief famihes only were considered, the three groups of 
villages were more similar vdth respect to median income than when 
the nonrelief and relief groups were combined. The high median 
income, $1,208, of the Michigan -Wisconsin nonrelief families was but 
$134 above that of the Illinois-Iowa group, $1,074. In the more 
westerly villages the proportion of families below the $1,000 line was 
considerably greater than in the two other groups, as follows: 


Perceniage disirihution of nonreUeffamilics 


Family-income class: 

Pennsylvania 
and Ohio 

Michigan 

and 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 
and Iowa 

Below $1,000 

38 

34 

45 

$1,000-$1,999 

47 

49 

41 

$2,000-$2,999 

11 

12 

10 

$3,000 or over 

4 

5 

4 


Family Income and Earners (Nonrelief Families) 

The 46 Villages Combined 

Sources of Income 

Eammp of family members determined the level of living of the 
great majoritj of the village families, since they provided 85 percent 
of aggregate income of the group. Income from investments such as 
rentals and interest, from annuities, pensions, and small cash gifts 
provided 8 percent; nonmoney income from housing, practically all 
from owned home?, 5 percent; home-produced food, 2 percent (table 
55) . 

Families having income from investments, owning homes, or pro- 
ducing part of their food supply tended to receive much less from these 
sources than from the contributions of breadwinners. For example, 
the average value of home-produced food was $39 per family having 
such income, while the average amount received by families having 
earnings was $1,226. ^ Differences between these averages were rela- 
tively greater than differences in the proportion of families having 
income from each source — 67 percent compared with 95. 
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Earnings were a somewliat smaller proportion of income at low than 
at intermediate levels. For example, earnings provided only 48 
percent of the aggregate income of the 102 farnihes with incomes of 
less than $250; owned homes provided 30 percent — a relatively large 
proportion, due in part to the fact that a great number, 60 percent, 
of these low-income families had income from owned homes; cash 
gifts and investments provided 14 percent; and home-produced food, 
9 percent. Receipts from sources other than earnings were not large, 
but they were important constituents of income at this level because 
average earnings were small, only $77 per family. More than one- 
third of the families in this group had no income from earnings (table 
114). 

At the upper end of the income scale, also, earnings were a smaller 
proportion of aggregate income than at intermediate levels— 82 per- 
cent compared with 86 or 87 .percent. Receipts from rents, interest, 
and dividends advanced sharply and became a greater proportion of 
aggregate income than at any level below $3,000. Although average 
earnings and nonmoney income also were greater than at lower- 
income levels, receipts from these two sources were relatively less 
above the $3,000-income line than at intermediate levels. 

Table 55 . — sources of family income: ^ Average^ amount and percentage of 
income derived from specified sources, and average ^ amount of business losses, by 
income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 19S6-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 

class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

[ 

Total 

family 

income 

Money income from— 

Busi- 

ness 

losses 

Non- 

money 

income 

Distribution of total income < 

All 

1 sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

Money income from— 

Non- 

money 

income 

All 

sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 


Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes.. » 

5, 067 

1,368 

1, 273 

1, 162 

114 

3 

95 

93 

85 

8 

7 

0-999 

1, 973 

678 

605 

544 

02 

1 

73 

89 

80 

9 

11 

1,000-1,499... 

1,561 

1, 221 

1, 136 

1, 054 

84 1 

2 

85 

93 

86 

7 

7 

1,500-1,999... 

754 

1,708 

1, 696 

1,498 

100 

2 

112 

93 

87 

6 

7 

2,000-2,999... 

559 ! 

2,376 

! 2,236 

2, 074 

169 

7 

140 

94 

87 

7 

6 

3,000 or over. 

225 

4,793 

4,698 

3,935 

690 

27 

196 

96 

82 

14 

4 


1 See table 114 for definition of terms used in this table. 

® Averages are based on the number oi families in each class. 

3 The sum of earnings and money income from other sources, with business losses deducted. 

* Percentages are based on the average total family income for each class. 

Two-thirds, 65 percent, of these village families had some food from 
home gardens or orchards; 13 percent had home-produced eggs; 11 
percent, poultry; and only 6 percent, milk and cream (table 115). 
The low average value of home-furnished food, $26 compared with 
$339 reported by farm families in the section near the Pennsylvania 
villages, is thus due in part to the kind of food that the village families 
produced as well as to the smaller quantities and the smaller propor- 
tion of families having income from this source than in farm sections. 
Many village families did not have the land or other facilities for 
producing meat and dairy products which usually account for more 
than half of the value of the food provided the operator’s family by 
the farm. 
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Responsibility for Family Support 


Principal and supplementary earners. 


Principal earners carried the major burden of famity support, 
providing about four-fifths of the aggregate income of the families 
studied in these villages. Their contributions were a smaller propor- 
tion of income at the level under $1,000 than at intermediate and 
high levels as may be seen below: 

Percentage of aggregate income from — 


Family-income class: 

All incomes 

S0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499_ 
$1,500-$1,999- 
$2,000-$2,999- 
$3,000 or over. 


Supple- 
Principal mentary 
earners earners 


79 5 

75 3 

80 5 

79 8 

79 7 

78 4 


Other 

sources 

16 

22 

15 

13 

14 
18 


The 25 percent of aggregate income not accounted for by the contri- 
butions of chief breadwinners in low-income families was mainly from 
sources other than earnings; secondary earners provided only 3 per- 
cent of the total, a smaller proportion than at income levels above 
$1,000. ^ 

Principal earners frequently were the sole contributors to the earn- 
ings fund. In 71 percent of the families, there was but one bread- 
winner; in 23 percent, the chief breadwinner was aided by one or 
more others; in 6 percent there was no individual member working 
for money (table 131). 

Supplementary earners, as a group, provided only 5 percent of 
aggregate income of all families. Although they constituted 23 per- 
cent of the breadwinners in these villages, their contributions were 
only 6.3 percent of the total earnings. ^ They made less than one- 
fourth as much per worker as did the principal earners, an average of 
$267 compared with $1,143. Had their earnings been distributed 
equally among all nonrelief 'families in the sample, each would have 
received $73 (table 56). 


Table 56. — pbincipal and supplbmentaey eabners: Percentage of families 
having principal and supplementary earners, average amounts earned, and per- 
centage of total family earnings derived from such earners, by income. Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 

class 

(dollars) 

Percentage i of fami- 
lies having— 

Average 2 earnings 
per earner 

Average 3 earnings 
per family 

Percentage ^ of fam- 
ily earnings derived 
from— 

Principal 

earner 

! 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Principal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Principal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Principal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 


Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

' Percent 

All incomes 

94 

23 

1, 143 

267 

1,073 

73 

93.0 

6.3 

0-999 

90 

18 

568 

102 

610 

21 

93.8 

3.8 

1,000-1,499 

95 

24 

1,020 

220 

974 

65 

93.0 

6,1 

1,500-1,999 

97 

30 

1,388 

338 

1,363 

129 

90.3 

8.6 

2,000-2,999 

98 

26 

1, 917 

489 

1, 882 

169 

90.7 

8.1 

3,000 or over 

95 

21 

3, 961 

630 

3,741 

176 

95.1 

4.5 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class (table 55). 

2 Averages are based on the corresponding number of principal or supplementary earners in each class 
(tables 130 and 131). 

* Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 55). 
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The role of secordary earners in family support can scarcely be 
judged on the basis of their average contributions since these differed 
greatly in amount. One-fifth of these earners made less than $50; 
the same proportion made $500 or more. Obviously, some were far 
from self-supporting. In contrast, in the group of 225 families with 
incomes of $3,000 or above there were 40 secondary earners that made 
$500 or more apiece; their contributions (especially those of the 12 
that made $1,000 or more) undoubtedly did much to help their fami- 
lies reach the upper end of the income scale. It must be remembered, 
however, that almost three-fourths of the families attaining this level 
had but one earner, and that some of those with supplementary earn- 
ers received only small amounts from them (table 141). 

Table 57. — occupational classification op earners; Number and 'percentage 
distribution of earners by family income; percentage distribution by chief occupa- 
tion of all earners^ principal earners, and supplementary earners, by family in- 
come, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family- 
income cla.ss 
(dollars) 

1 

(1) 

AH earners 

Percentage distribution of earners by occupation 2 

Num- 

ber 

(2) 

Percent- 

age 

distri- 

bution 

by 

income i 

(3) 

All 

occu- 

pa- 

tions 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(6) 

Business and professional 

Farm- 

opera- 

tor 

and 

un- 

Imown 

(12) 

All 

(7) 

Inde- j 
pendent 
busi- j 
ness 

(8) ; 

Inde- j 
pendent 
profes- 
sional 1 

1 

(9) 

i 

Sala- 
ried 1 
busi- 
ness 

(10) 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(11) 


ALL EARNERS 

All incomes.... 

6, 160 

100 

100 

58 

16 

26 

14 

2 

4 

6 

1 

0-999 

2, 173 

36 

100 

75 

10 

13 

10 

(3) 

1 

2 

2 

1,000-1,499 

1, 936 

31 

100 

63 

14 

22 

14 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1,500-1,999. 

1,023 

17 

100 

46 

18 

35 

17 

2 

8 

8 

1 

2,000-2,999.1 

742 

12 

100 

29 

22 

48 i 

21 

4 

10 

13 

1 

3,000 or 












over 

276 

4 

100 

8 

23 

68 

23 

17 

16 

12 

1 


PRINCIPAL EARNERS 

All incomes 

4,754 

i 100 

100 

56 

13 

29 

16 

2 

5 

6 

2 

0-999 

1, 776 

38 

100 

75 

10 

13 

10 

(2) 

1 

2 

2 

1,000-1,499. 

1, 481 

31 

100 

63 

13 

23 

14 

1 

3 

5 i 

1 

1,500-1,999. 

735 

15 

100 

39 

17 

43 

19 

3 

11 

10 

1 

2,000-2,999. 

549 

1 12 

100 

22 

20 

66 1 

23 

5 

14 

14 1 

2 

3,000 or 


1 










over 

[ 213 

i 4 

100 

6 

14 

78 

26 

22 

21 

9 i 

2 


SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

All incomes 

1, 396 

100 

100 

62 

20 

18 

10 

1 

1 

1 

6 

(3) 

0-999 

397 

i 28 

100 

73 

13 

14 

11 

1 

(3) 

2 

(3) 

1,000-1,499. 

455 

32 

100 

66 

18 

16 

11 

1 

(3) 

4 

(3) 

1,500-1,999- 

288 

21 

100 

61 

22 

16 

7 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2,000-2,999. 

1 193 

14 

100 

47 

28 

25 

12 

1 

1 

11 ’ 

0 

3,000 or 












over 

1 63 

6 

100 

17 

60 

33 

6 

3 

0 

24 

0 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of all earners, principal earners, or supplementary earners. 
* Percentages are based on the corresponding number of earners in each class (column 2), 

3 0.50 percent or less. 
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Sex and age were factors in the lower earnings of supplementary 
than of principal breadwinners. Wives constituted almost half, 45 
percent, of the former group of earners; sons, daughters, and others 
(not husband or wife), 43 percent; husbands only 12 percent. 

The kind of work these supplementary earners found was related 
to their sex, age, and experience, and affected their earnings. Alrnost 
two-thirds, 62 percent, had wage-earner jobs; 20 percent were clerical 
workers, and 18 percent were in business or professions. The propor- 
tion of principal earners in these three occupational groups was 56, 13, 
and 29 percent, respectively. Eelatively fewer of the secondary 
earners, therefore, were in the better-paid business and professional 
occupations; relatively more were in wage-earner or clerical work 
(tables 57 and 134). 

Irregularity of employment also helps explain the lower earmngs of 
supplementary than of principal breadwinners. Some employment 
during 40 or more weeks of the year was reported by only 37 percent 
of the former earners compared with 85 percent of the latter. Of the 
supplementary earners who made less than $100 during the year, as 
few as one-seventh worked for some part of 40 or more weeks (table 
142). 

Husbands as breadwinners. 

The husband’s ability as an earner usually was the major deter- 
minant of the village family’s income status. Breadwinning husbands 
provided more than three-fourths, 77 percent, of aggregate income of 
the families studied; wives, 3 percent; and other family members, 4 
percent. The pattern differed somewhat from one income level to 



0 5 


EARNINGS or HUSBANDS 
EARNINGS OF WIVES 


60 70 

PERCENT 

EARNINGS OF OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS 
E S Ui l l j INCOME FROM ROOMERS AND BOARDERS 


80 90 !00 

MONEY INCOME OTHER THAN EARNINGS 
NONMONEY INCOME 


Figtjre 11. — Sources of family income: Percentage distributions of family in- 
come by source, for nonrelief families classified by income, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central villages combined, 1935-36. 


2* Approximately one-fifth of the supplementary earners failed to report number of weeks during which 
they were employed. However, almost two-thirds of the nonreporting made less than $100. Hence, it may 
be a^umed that failure to report was much more frequent among persons working for short periods and 
making small amounts than among those with more regular employment and higher earnings for the year. 
See p. 29 for a discussion of this point. 
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another. Below $1,000, contributions of husbands were 73 percent of 
aggregate income, a little smaller proportion than at higher levels 
where they were 77 or 78 percent. The number of nonearning hus- 
bands^ was relatively greater at this low-income level than above. 
Contributions of sons and daughters resembled those of husbands in 
being a smaller proportion of aggregate income below $1,000 than 
above ; there were relatively more families without sons and daughters 
of earning age at this level than aihong the families with higher in- 
comes (fig. 11). 

Seventy percent of the husbands were the only breadwinners in 
their families; 19 percent were principal earners with other family 
members helping to carry the burden of family support (a total of 89 
percent principal earners) ; 3 percent were secondary earners; 8 percent 
did not work for money. When the husband did not earn, the family 
usually did not fare very well. Approximately two-thirds of the non- 
earning husbands (262 of the 413) were in families whose total in- 
comes were less than $1,000; only 15 were in families in which earn- 
ings of other family members and receipts from other sources provided 
a family income of $3,000 or more (tables 58, 130, and 131). 

Table 58 . — husbands and wives as eabners: Percentage of families with hus^ 
hand or wife earning, 'percentage of total family earnings derived from their earn'- 
ings, and percentage of families having husband or wife as princi^ml or supple- 
mentary earner, by income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
combined, 1985-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Fam- 

ilies 

Percentage 2 of 
families with j 
income from— | 

Percentage 2 of 
family earnings ■ 
derived from— i 

Percentage 1 of families in which — 

Husband was— 

Wife was— 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner | 

Prin- 

cipal 

earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 


Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

6,067 

91,8 

14.3 

90.4 

3.3 

88.5 

3.3 

2.0 

12.3 

0-999 

1,978 

86.7 

14,3 

91.0 

3.0 

84.1 

2.6 

2.6 

11.7 

1,000-1,499 

1, 551 

94.6 

14.8 

90.7 

3.8 

91.2 

3.4 

1.7 

13.1 

1, 600-1, 999 

754 

95.4 

17.8 

88.0 

4.8 

90.1 

5.3 

2.5 

16.3 

2,000-2,999 

569 

96.6 

10.9 

89.0 

2.8 

93.6 

2.9 

.9 

10.0 

3, 000 or over — 

225 

93.4 

8.4 

93.8 

1,7 

91.6 

1.8 

.4 

8.0 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class. 

2 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 55). 


Earnings of husbands by age and occupation. 

Earnings of husbands were related to both age and occupation. 
Men whose ages fell within the range 35-44 ^rears tended to make 
more than those younger or older; men in business and professions, 
more than those in clerical or wage-earner jobs. Average earnings of 
husbands in the age class 35-39 were $1,330; of those under 25, $860. 
The difference between the two averages was due in part to marked 
preference for the labor of the more experienced older worker; but 
occupation also played a part. Of the breadwinning husbands aged 
35-39, 33 percent were in business and professions, and 55 percent 
were wage earners; of those under 25, only 11 percent were in occupa- 
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tions of the former type and 74 percent were in the less well-paid 
jobs of the latter type (table 59). 


Table 59. — eaknings and age of husbands: Percentage distribution and average 
earnings of husbands who were earners, by husband’s occupation, by age. Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 19S5-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Age group (years) 

Distribution of earning husbands by 
occupation 

Average ^ earnings per husband 
by occupation 

All 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Farm- 

operator 

and 

unknown 

AID 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All ages 

100 

57 

12 

29 

2 

1,143 

855 

1,239 

1, 683 

Under 25 

100 

74 

15 

11 

0 

860 

791 

909 

1,262 

25-29 

100 

64 

12 

23 

1 

1,049 

901 

1,088 

1,442 

30-34 

100 

59 

12 

29 

(3) 

1, 236 

963 

1,294 

1,776 

35-39 

100 

55 

12 

33 

(3) 

1, 330 

994 

1, 527 

1,818 

40-44 

100 

54 

14 

30 

2 

1,298 

982 

1,479 

1,792 

45-49 

100 

54 

14 

30 

2 

1,219 

937 

1, 258 

1,740 

60-54 

100 

56 

14 

27 

3 

1, 147 

864 

1,346 

1,637 

56-59 

100 

57 

11 

29 

3 

1,090 

756 

1,171 

1, 699 

60-64 

100 

50 

13 

36 

1 

1, 102 

628 

1,029 

1,813 

65 or older 

100 

58 

9 

29 

4 

715 

468 

615 

1, 279 


1 Averages are based on the number of earning husbands in each class. 

s Includes earnings of husbands who were farna operators or whose occupation was unknown. Their 
average earnings, $905 per earner, are not shown by age groups because of the small number of cases. 

* 0.60 percent or less. 


The story of relationship between earnings and age is told only in 
part by these averages based on earnings of men who had jobs. Had 
averages been based upon all husbands, including those not working 
for money, the decline of earning ability with age would have been 
even more marked. Average earnings of men in the age class 35-39 
would have been changed but little by the inclusion of the nonearners, 
$1,310 instead of $1,330; but average earnings of those aged 65 or 
more would have been $426 for all husbands compared with the 
average of $715 based on earners only. Of the husbands who did not 
earn, two-thirds were 65 or older; 88 percent had passed 55 (table 136). 
Husbands who were secondary earners also tended to be from the 
older groups; 53 percent were 55 or older compared wdth 24 percent 
of the principal earners. However, the man of 55 may have taken 
second place as a contributor to income not because he made less than 
when he was 35, but because his son had grown and could earn more 
than he could. 

Family income was related to the husband^s age since his earnings 
usually constituted so large a share of it. The median income of 
families in which the husband’s age fell within the range 40-49 was 
considerably above the median income of families in which he was 
under 30 or 60 or older: 


Age class of husband: 

Under 30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60 or older 


Median 
family income 

- $1,047 

- 1, 244 

- 1, 299 
. 1, 182 

898 
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Husbands at one or the_ other extreme of the age distribution were 
relatively more numerous in low-income than in high-income families. 
In the group of families with incomes under $1,000, 15 percent of the 
husbands were under 30, and 31 percent 60 or older; in the group with 
incomes of $3,000 or more, the percentages were 3 and 21 (table 120). 

Wives as hreadwinners. 

Wives provided only 3 percent of the aggregate income of these 
nonrelief village families, a small proportion compared with the 77 per- 
cent provided by husbands. However, wives carried almost as great 
a share of the burden of family support as did sons and daughters, 
whose contributions (along with those of others, not husband or wife) 
were but 4 percent of the aggregate. 

One explanation of the minor importance of contributions of wives 
as a component of family income is the comparatively small propor- 
tion, only one wife out of every seven, who earned. Wives constituted 
but 12 percent of the total number of breadwinners in these village 
families, while husbands constituted 75 percent and other family 
members, 13 percent. Another explanation is found in the relatively 
small amounts earned by those who worked for money, an average of 
$270 compared with an average of $1,143 for husbands and $378 for 
other breadwinners (table 60). 

Table 60. — family eaeners: Number and ^percentage distribution of earners 
classified as husbands, wives, and other family members, and average earnings per 
person, by income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, ^ 
1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 

class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

Individual earners 

Percentage 3 of earners 
that were— 

Average « earnings 
per person 

All 

i 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 

family 

members 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 

family 

members 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 
; family 
members 


No. 

No. i 

No. 

No, 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

All incomes 

5, 067 

6,150 1 

4,654 

726 

770 

75 

12 

13 

1, 143 

270 

378 

0-999 1 

1,978 

2,173 

1,716 

283 

174 

79 

13 

8 

571 

116 

216 

1,000-1,499., 

1,551 

1,936 1 

1,470 

229 

237 

76 

12 

12 

1,009 

269 

211 

1,500-1,999.. 

754 

1, 023 

719 

134 

170 

70 

13 

17 

1,382 

404 ; 

411 

2,000-2,999.. 

559 

742 

539 

61 

142 

7.3 

8 

19 

1, 914 

532 

581 

3,000 orover. 

1 

225 

276 

210 

19 

47 

76 

7 

17 

3, 955 

807 

751 


1 For data for Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately see table 140. 
* Percentages are based on the number of individual earners in each class. 

3 Averages are based on the corresponding number of individual earners in each class. 


The average of $270 represents a wdde range of contributions from 
breadwinning wives — from less than $5 to $5,400. One-fourth of 
these breadmnners made less than $50; they, therefore, lowered the 
average and tended to obscure the more favorable earning positions 
of the 20 percent that made $500 or more (table 142). Obviously, 
in some families the share of family support assumed by wives was 
far greater than would be indicated by their small share in providing 
the aggregate income of the group as a whole. 
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Of the 726 wives who worked for money, 103 were principal earners. 
About one-third, 33, of these women with major responsibilities as 
breadwinners were the sole earners of their families ; tney achieved their 
position, therefore, not because they made more than other family 
members but because of lack of competition. Of the 33 fanailies de- 
pending upon the wife as sole breadwinner, 26 had incomes of less 
than $1,000. This would indicate that families usually fared better if 
husbands, instead ol wives, were their chief source of support ; principal- 
earner husbands made an average of $1,171; wives, $596 (tables 130 
and 135). 

Of the 623 families in which wives were supplementary bread- 
winners, 602 depended upon husbands as their main contributor to 
earnings; in only 21 did sons, daughters, or others have this role. In 
the great majority of these families, 535 of the 623,_the husband was 
the only earner other than the wife. Average earnings of wives who 
were secondary breadwinners were $216, less than half as much as the 
average of those who carried major responsibility. 

The higher average earnings of the wives who were principal bread- 
winners were associated with more regular employment; the proportion 
having work during 40 or more weeks of the year was much greater 
than the proportion of supplementary earners, as follows: 

Percentage of wives— 



Principal 

Supplementary 

Weeks of employment: 

earner 

earner 

Under 14 

11 

24 

14-26 

1 

9 

27-39 

12 

8 

40-52 

66 

33 

Unknown 

10 

26 


The relationship between amounts earned and number of weeks 
during which the wife had employment is similar to that found for all 
earners. Of the 145 wives who made $500 or more, 106 worked during 
40 or more weeks (table 142). 

Many wives, not classed as earners in this study, contributed to 
family earnings by assuming major responsibility for the family enter- 
prise of keeping roomers and boarders. Had net earnings from this 
source been attributed to the wife in those households in which she was 
not holding some other job, the proportion of breadwinning wives 
would increase from 14 percent to 25 percent (tables 60 and 135). 

Earnings of wives by age and occupation. 

Earning wives tended to be younger than those not working for 
money; 52 percent of the former were under 40 years of age compared 
with 43 percent of the latter. More than two-thirds, 69 percent, of the 
wives in clerical work were under 40 ; 52 percent of those working as 
wage earners, and 44 percent of those in business and professions were 
in this age group (table 61), 

Average earnings of wives in clerical work were $350; in business 
and professions, $337, and in wage-earner jobs, $222. Husbands in 
the three occupational groups made averages of $1,239, $1,683, and 
$855, respectively. Clerical work for wives thus tended to be a little 
more remunerative than business and professions, a situation the 
reverse of that found by their husbands. 
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Table 61. — earnings and age of wives: Number of wives who were without 
earnings, number who were earners, and average earnings 'per wife, by wife’s 
occupation and by age, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units com- 
lined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Age group 
(years) 

All 

wives 1 

Wives 

without 

earn- 

ings 

Earning wives by occupation 3 

Average s earnings per wife by 
occupation 

All 

Wage- 

earner 

i 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 

and 

profes- 1 
sional ! 

All 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 

and 

profes- 

sional 


Number^ 

Number^ 

Number 

Number^ 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All ages 

5, 072 

4,346 

726 

435 

103 

188 

270 

222 

350 ! 

337 

Under 20..- 

21 

21 

0 

0 i 

■0 

0 





20-24 

362 

317 

45 

31 

7 

7 

247 

244 

402 

107 

2&-29 

613 

500 

113 

67 

24 

22 

330 

319 

379 

313 

30-34 

649 

537 

112 

67 

19 

26 i 

276 

263 

270 

313 

35-39 

I 596 

487 

109 

60 

21 

28 

360 

232 

264 

707 

40-44 

i 564 

459 

106 

69 

9 

37 

302 

219 

643 

362 

45-49 

574 

505 

69 

42 

6 

21 

240 

214 

1 441 

235 

50-54 

480 

424 

56 

38 

8 

10 

242 

176 

369 

394 

55-69 

408 

360 

48 1 

29 

4 

15 

152 i 

108 

159 

233 

60-64 

360 

311 

49 

29 

4 

16 

134 

116 

325 

120 

65 or Older- 

444 

424 

20 

13 

1 

6 

90 

86 

< 135 

89 

Unknown., 

' 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 






1 This is the same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. Included in this table are 6 wives in families that reported negative incomes. (See 
table 52, footnote 2.) 

3 There were no wives with earnings from farm operation or from unknown occupations. 

3 Averages are based on the corresponding number of wives who were earners. 

< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 


Sons, daughters, and others as breadwinners. 


Sons and daughters constituted 13 percent of the total bread- 
winners in these village families but their contributions were only 4.9 
percent of aggregate earnings. Their average earnings were approxi- 
mately one-third as great as those of husbands, $378 compared with 
$1,143 (table 62). The great majority of these earners were 16 or 
older; only 47 of the 770 were under 16. 

The group of breadwinning sons and daughters IG or older was 
approximately the same size as the group of breadwinning wives — 
723 persons compared with 726. But a son or daughter of this age 
was twice as likely to work for money as was the wife of the family; 
28 percent of the former and 14 percent of the latter group were 
breadwinners. The proportion of sons and daughters who earned was 
greater at intermediate income levels than at the upper or lower 
extremes of the distribution, as is shown below: 


Family-income class; 

All 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499. 
$1,500-$1,999. 
$2,000-$2,999. 
$3,000 or over. 


Percentage of sons and 
daughters 16 or older who 
earned 

28 

23 

27 

32 

33 
25 


The group’of family members other than husband and wife included sons, daughters, and a few other 
related persons, such as parents of the husband and wife or sons- and daughters-in-law. However, since the 
other related persons were so few in number, the group will be designated as ‘‘sons and daughters” in the 
interest of brevity. 


660—40 8 
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Table 62. — earners other than husband and wife: Number of earners other 
than husband and wifcj average amounts earned^ and percentage of total family 
earnings derived from such earners^ by income. Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined, 1935-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

Earners other than husband and wife 

Average i earnings of earners 
other than husband and wife 

Percentage J 
of family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
earners 
other than 
husband 
and wife 

(11) 

All 

(2) 

Prin- 

cipal 

(3) 

Supple- 

men- 

tary 

(4) 

Male 

(5) 

Female 

(6) 

Per earner 

1 

Per 

family 

(10) 

All 

(7) 

Male 

(8) 

Fe- 

male 

(9) 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

! Percent 

All incomes 

770 

165 

605 

533 

237 

378 

377 

380 

57 

4.9 

0-999 

174 

60 

114 

114 

60 

216 

203 

242 

19 

3.5 

1,000-1,499 

237 

41 

196 

167 

70 

277 

275 

282 

42 

4.0 

1,500-1,999 

170 

37 

133 

120 

50 

411 

409 

415 

92 

6.1 

2,000-2,999 

142 

21 

121 

104 

38 

581 

589 

558 

148 

7.1 

3,000 or over.— 

47 

6 

41 

28 

19 

751 

770 

724 

157 

4.0 


1 Averages in columns 7, 8, and 9 are based on the corresponding number of earners (columns 2, 5, and 6); 
averages in column 10 are based on the number of families in each class. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 55). 


Contributions of sons and daughters were a somewhat greater pro- 
portion of aggregate earnings in families whose incomes fell in the 
range $l,500--$2,999 than among those less or more well-to-do. 

Approximately one-fifth of these earning sons and daughters were 
the principal breadwiimers of their families. The likelihood that a 
son or daughter working for money would carry the major respon- 
sibility for family support was greater at the lowest than at higher- 
income levels. 

Men and boys constituted about two-thirds of the group of family 
earners other than husband and wife; women and girls, about one- 
third. Average earnings of the two sexes were similar, $377 and $380. 

The Three Village Units Separately 
Sources of Income 

Earnings. 

Earnings constituted a larger part of the average income of non- 
relief families in Pennsylvania and Ohio than in the other two groups 
of villages. Only 3 percent of the nonrelief fanadlies had no income 
from earnings whereas in Michigan and Wisconsin, 5 percent, and in 
Iowa and Illinois, 7 percent depended entirely on income other than 
earnings or were living from their savings or from borrowings (table 
114).^ Moreover in Pennsylvania and OMo a large percentage of these 
families without earnings were in the low-income groups; hence, in 
most income classes above $500, the proportion of families with no 
income from eanmgs was lower than in the other areas. As a con- 
sequence, in all income classes average earnings were a higher and 
in all but one income class average money income from other sources 
was a lower proportion of income in Pennsylvania and Ohio than in 
the other two village groups (table 63). 
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Table 63. sources of family income:^ Average ^ amount and percentage of 
income derived from specified sources^ and average ^ amount of business lossesj by 
income f Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 1936— S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


state and fam- 
ily-income class 
(dollars) 

i 

Fami- 

lies 

Total 

family 

in- 

come 

1 

Money income from— 

Busi- 

ness 

losses 

Non- 

money 

in- 

come 

Distribution of total income * 

All 

sources 

(net)3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

1 

1 

Money income from— 

Non- 

money 

income 

1 

All 

sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

PENNSYLVANIA- 









1 



OHIO 

No. 

DoL 

DoL 

DoL 

DoL 

DoL 

DoL 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All incomes 

1,748 

1,379 

1, 288 

1.211 

81 

4 

91 

93 

\ 87 

6 

7 

0-999 

659 

710 

645 

600 

46 

1 

65 

91 

85 

6 

9 

1,000-1,499.. 

558 

1, 225 

1, 144 

1, 078 

67 

1 

81 

93 

1 88 

5 

7 

1,500-1,999.. i 

270 

1,719 

1,615 

1, 539 

78 

2 

104 

94 

89 

5 

6 

2,000-2,999..! 

194 

2, 346 

2, 202 

2, 086 

123 

7 

144 

94 

89 

5 

6 

3,000 or over 

67 

5, 065 

4, 849 

! 4,471 

425 

47 

216 

96 

88 

S 

4 

MICHIGAN- 












WISCONSIN 












All incomes 

1, 670 

1,415 

1,316 

1, 188 

131 

3 

99 

93 

84 

9 

7 

0-999 

574 

703 

626 

.545 

81 

(5) 

77 

89 

77 

12 

11 

1,000-1,499.. 

547 

1,224 

1, 138 

1. 042 

98 

2 

86 

93 

85 

8 

( 7 

1,500-1,999.. 

262 

1,704 

1,590 

1, 462 

130 

2 

114 

93 

85 I 

8 

7 

2,000-2.999.. 

197 

2, 383 

2. 241 

2, 066 

181 

6 

142 

94 

86 ! 

8 

6 

3,000 or over 

90 

4, 160 

3. 982 

3, 468 

544 

30 

178 

96 

83 

13 

4 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 












All incomes 

1, 649 

1, 309 

1. 212 

1, 082 

133 

3 

97 

93 

! 

83 

10 

7 

0-999 

745 

633 

555 

494 

1 62 

1 

78 

88 

78 

10 

12 

1,000-1,499.. 

446 

1, 210 

1,122 

1, 038 

1 88 

4 

88 

93 

86 

7 

7 

1,500-1,999.. 

222 

1,698 

1, 580 

1,492 

' 92 

4 

118 

93 

88 1 

5 

7 

2,000-2,999.- 

168 

2, 406 

2, 273 

2,071 

208 

1 

133 

94 

86 1 

8 

6 

3,000 or over 

68 

5, 360 

5, 105 

4, 024 

1,143 

2 

195 

96 

75 

21 

4 


1 See table 114 for definition of terms used in this table. 

3 Averages are based on the number of families in each class. 

3 The sum of earnings and money income from other sources, with business losses deducted. 

*■ Percentages are based on the total family income for each class. 

e $0.50 or less. 

That average earnings per family were higher in the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio villages than in those of the two other village units is due to the 
smaller proportion of families without earners in the eastern group. 
Families having any earnings averaged about $1,250 in Pennsylvania- 
Ohio and in Michigan-Wisconsin villages, but were somewhat lower, 
$1,167, in Illinois and Iowa. 

Income other than earnings, 

Awroximately one-third, 35 percent, of the families in the Michi- 
gan-^isconsin Plages had money income from sources other than 
earnings, a somewhat higher proportion than in the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio or the Illinois-Iowa group. In the Illinois-Iowa unit such 
income amounted to 10 percent of aggregate family income; in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, 9 percent; in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 6 
percent. Keceipts of families with money income from investments, 
pensions, cash gifts, and the like averaged $460 in the Illinois-Iowa 
villages, considerably more than in Pennsylvania and Ohio where the 
average was $269. ^ In the former communities about one-fifth, 21 
percent, of the families with such receipts had no income from earn- 
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ings; but in the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages only 10 percent were 
without earnings. 

Differences among the three village groups with^ respect to receipt 
of money income other than earnings were due chiefly to differences 
in the net amounts received from rent of property. Approximately 
half of the Illinois-Iowa families with money income other than earn- 
ings received all or part of it from property rentals; in the other vil- 
lage units, fewer than 40 percent. The average amount received from 
property rentals in the Illinois-Iowa communities was $86, or 65 percent 
of all such money income (not earnings), a much higher proportion 
than in the two other groups of villages. In the Peimsylvania- 
Ohio and the Michigan- Wisconsin units the average amount received 
from interest and dividends was approximately as great as from rents, 
while in the lUinois-Iowa villages it was much smaller (table 116). 

In the Michigan-Wisconsin villages where average money income 
was higher than in the two other units, the average nonmoney income 
from owned homes also was higher but the income from home-pro- 
duced food was lower. Average net income from the owned home 
amounted to $78, or 6 percent of total income in Michigan and Wis- 
consin; $65, or 5 percent in Pennsylvania and Ohio; and $52, or 4 
percent in Illinois and Iowa. 

The fact that the lUinois-Iowa villages are less industrial than 
those in the other groups is evidenced by the greater proportion of the 
famihes that produced some food for home use — 73 percent, compared 
with 64 percent in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 63 percent in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Average value of such food, on an all-family basis, 
was $40, $22, and $17, respectively, in the three village units (table 
114). 

Approximately one out of eight, 12 percent, of the Hhnois-Iowa 
families had milk home-produced, while in the more easterly villages 
fewer than 4 percent of the families had their own milk supply. 
Home production of milk amounted to 30 gallons per family in the 
Illinois-Iowa group and less than 10 gallons in the two other village 
units. Home-produced poultry also was enjoyed by relatively more 
families in the former region (table 115). 

Responsibility for Family Support 

The proportion of families having a sole earner was the same in 
the three groups of villages; but the proportion having supplementary 
earners was greater in the Pennsylvania-Ohio unit than in the two 
others, as is shown below: 

Percentage of families with— 

One Supple- No 
earner mentary earn- 


State : only earners ers 

Pennsylvania and Ohio 71 25 4 

Michigan and Wisconsin 71 22 7 

Illinois and Iowa 71 21 8 
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In all three groups of villages the percentage of families having 
two or more earners was lower among families with incomes below 
$1,000 than among those with incomes of $1,000 or more. However, 
in the Pennsylvania-Ohio communities, the income distribution of the 
families with two^ or more earners differed more from the income dis- 
tribution of families with only one earner than it did in the two other 
units. In the former villages the median income of families having 
supplementary earners was approximately $200 higher than that of 
families with only one; in the other village units this difference was 
only half as much. Evidently in the Pennsylvania-Ohio communities 
more lucrative employment opportunities existed for supplementary 
workers; their average earnings were $316, while in Michigan and 
Wisconsin they were $251, and in lUmois and Iowa, $225 (table 64). 

Table 64. — principal and supplementary earners: Average earnings of prin-’ 
cipal and supplementary earners, and percentage of total family earnings derived 
from such earners, hy income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
separately, 1935-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


i 

Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan- Wisconsin 

niinois-Iowa 

Average i 
earnings 
per earner 

Percentage 2 
of family 
earnings de- 
rived from— 

Average 1 
earnings 
per earner 

Percentage 2 
of family 
earnings de- 
rived from— 

Average! 
earnings 
per earner 

Percentage a 
of family 
earnings de- 
rived from— 

Prin- 

cipal 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

Prin- 

cipal 

earn- 

ers 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

earn- 

ers 

Prin- 

cipal 

i 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

Prin- 

cipal 

earn- 

ers 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

earn- 

ers 

! Prin- 
cipal 

1 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

Prin- 

cipal 

earn- 

ers 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

earn- 

ers 


DoL 

DoL 

Pet 

Pet 

DoL 

DoL 

Pet 

Pet. 

DoL 

DoL 

Pet 

Pet 

All incomes 

1, 146 

316 

90.7 

7.6 

1, 183 

251 

93.0 

5.7 

1, 100 

225 

93.5 

5.6 

0-999 

606 

107 

93.2 

3.6 

572 

87 

93.9 

3.3 

529 

no 

94.0 

■ 4.6 

1,000-1,499 

1,000 

264 

90.4 

7.7 

1,042 

175 

94.2 

4.5 

1,018 

215 

92.6 

6.4 

1,500-1,999 

1, 370 

391 

88.1 

10.6 

1, 380 

333 

90.7 

8.1 

1,420 

270 

92.6 

6.7 

2,000-2,999 

1, 853 

567 

87.9 

10.8 

1,949 

447 

92.4 

6.4 

1,952 

426 

92.0 

7.1 

3,000 or over 

4,384 

776 

95.1 

4.4 

3, 380 

570 

93.1 

6.6 

4,292 

598 

97.2 

2.2 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of principal or supplementary earners in each class 
(tables 130 and 131). 

2 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 63) . 

The average earnings of principal earners in Michigan and Wis- 
consin ranked above those ia the other village groups, while supple- 
mentary earnings ranked second. 

Husbands provided a sligtly smaller proportion of aggregate earn- 
ings of village families in Pennsylvania and Ohio than in the other two 
units, but differences were not great, as may be seen below; 


State : 

Pennsylvania and Ohio.,- 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Illinois and Iowa 


Proportion of aggregate earnings 
from — 

Husbands 

Wives 

Sons and 
daughters 

. 88.9 

4.0 

5. 4 

_ 91.2 

3.4 

4. 1 

. 91.4 

2.4 

5. 2 
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Earnings from family undertakings not allocated to individual 
breadwinners, usually keeping roomers and boarders, provided the 
balance of the aggregate, 1.7 percent in the eastern, 1.3 in the middle, 
and 1.0 in the western group of villages. 

Average earnings of husbands in Peni^lvania and Ohio ranked 
below those of husbands in Michigan and Wisconsin, $1,149 compared 
with $1, 179. The two groups of communities were similar with respect 
to average earnings of husbands in wage-earner jobs, $884 and $887; 
clerical workers fared less well in the eastern group of villages where 
their average earnings were $1,222 compared with $1,338 in the cen- 
tral. The reverse was true of husbands in business and professions; 
average earnings of those in Pennsylvania and Ohio were $1,803 while 
in Michigan and Wisconsin they were $1,769 (table 137). 

Earnmgs of wives and of sons and daughters were somewhat 
higher in Pennsylvania and Ohio villages than in the two other units, 
as follows: 


Average earnings of— 




Sons md 

Husbands 

Wives 

daughters 


Pennsylvania and Ohio 

___ $1, 149 

$309 

$431 

Michigan and Wisconsin 

1, 179 

262 

373 

Illinois and Iowa 

... 1,098 

225 

331 


The percentage of wives that earned was lower in Illinois and Iowa 
than in the other units, 12 percent as contrasted with 15 percent in 
Michigan and Wisconsin and 16 percent in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
(table 140). Relatively more of the sons and daughters in the more 
westerly villages earned, however; the percentages for the three groups 
of communities were 29, 27, and 27, respectively. 

In each of the three village units men and boys outnumbered women 
and girls in the group of earners other than husbands and wives. 
Average earnmgs of the men and boys were higher than those of the 
women and girls in the eastern and middle groups of villages ; lower 
in the western (table 65). 

Table 65. — earnees other than husband and wife: Number of earners other 
than husband and wife, and average amounts earned, by income, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units separately, 19B5-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan- Wisconsin ^ 

Ulinois-Iowa 

_ 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Family-income class 




1 









(dollars) 














Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 


her 

agei 

her 

age 1 

her 

age 1 

ber 

age 1 

ber 

age 1 

ber 

age 1 


earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 

earn- 


ing 

ings 

ing 

ings 

ing 

ings 

ing 

ings 

ing 

ings 

ing 

ings 


No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 1 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

All incomes 

182 

439 

86 

414 

160 

396 

62 

315 

191 ! 

302 

89 

392 

0-999 

33 

206 

20 

174 

27 

202 

15 

221 

54 

202 

25 

309 

1,000-1,499 

65 

325 

24 

304 

49 

216 

15 

166 

63 

277 

31 

322 

1,500-1,999 

49 I 

474 1 

20 

545 

30 

441 I 

14 

251 

41 i 

308 

16 

395 

2,000-2,999 

38 

662 

18 

694 1 

37 

583 

8 

486 

29 

517 

12 

552 

3,000 or over 

7 

1,031 

4 

813 

17 

737 ! 

10 

630 

4 

449 

5 

842 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of earners in the preceding column. 
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Family Composition and Income 


Family-Type Groups Based on Family Composition (Relief and Nonrelief 

Families Combined) 

Nine so-called family- type groups, based on family size and age 
composition, were used for the analysis of the burden of family support 
and the way it is carried. The type-1 group consists of husband-wife 
families only. The other eight types fall into three groups, similar 
with respect to age of members. In one group are families with four 
or fewer children under 16 and none older: Type 2, one child; type 3, 
two children; type 6, three or four children. In a second group are 
types 5 and 7, similar in that each includes at least one child under 16. 
In the former type, by definition, one person other than husband or 
wife must be 16 or older; in the latter, the four or five members other 
than the child under 16 may be of any age. 

The third group includes types 4, 8, and 9. In type-4 families, at 
least one member (not husband or wife) must be 16 or older; in those 
of type 8, all of the five or six members must be of this age. Families 
of type 9 have seven or more members. In those of seven or eight 
persons, all must be 16 or older. In those of nine or more, members 
other than the husband and wife might be of any age, but many were 
16 or older. The average number of persons this age, other than 
husband and wife, in all type-9 families was 2.19. The three types 
(4, 8, and 9) thus are similar in that they are the only groups in which 
families must or may be composed only of persons 16 or older. (See 
p. 41, fig. 6, a pictorial presentation of the nine types; see Glossary, 
Family Type, for a description of procedures of classification.) 

The distribution by type of families in the 46 villages followed a 
pattern similar to that in the cities. Families of type 1, husband and 
wife only, were the most numerous. Those in the type groups that 
included families of five or more members (types 5 to 9, inclusive) con- 
stituted about one-fourth of the total number as follows: . 


Family type and number 
of persons: 

1 (2 persons) 

2 (3 persons) 

3 (4 persons) 

4 (3 or 4 persons) 


5 (5 or 6 persons) 


6 (5 or 6 persons) 

7 (7 or 8 persons) 

8 (5 or 6 persons) 

9 (7 or more) 


Persons other than husband iribuHon of 

and wife families 

None 29 

1 child under 16 15 

2 children under 16 11 

1 person 16 or older with or 

without 1 other person, re- 
gardless of age 21 

1 child under 16, 1 person 16 
or older, and 1 or 2 others, 
regardless of age 8 

3 or 4 children under 16 8 

1 child under 16 and 4 or 5 

others, regardless of age 5 

3 or 4 persons 16 or older 1 

5 or 6 persons 16 or older; 7 or 
more persons, regardless of 
age (all combinations of 5 or 
more persons not included 
in type 7) 


2 
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Age of Husbands and of Wives in Each Family-Type Group (Nonrelief 

Families) 

Type classification, determined, by number and age of family mem- 
bers other than husband or wife, also tended to define within broad 
limits the age of the husband and wife, except in type 1 . For example, 
in the three family types (2, 3, and 6) with children under 16 and none 
older, the median age of husbands was 35, 35, and 37 years while that 
of wives was 33, 32, and 34. From 68 to 74 percent of the husbands 
in the three types were under 40, and 12 to 30 percent were under 30 
(tables 66 and 121). 

Table 66. — age of husbands and of wives; Percentage distribution by age of 
husbands and of wives, by family type, Middle Atlantic and North Central village 
units combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



Distribution by age of husbands in 

Distribution by age of wives in 




families of types— 





families of types— 



Age group (years) 








g 








g 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

and 









9 








9 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Peti 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pct.l 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pct:\ 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All ages 

100 

100. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 1 

100 

Under 30 

13 

30 

22 

3 

2 

12 

3 

0 

18 

42 

38 

5 

5 

26 

7 

1 

30-39 

13 

38 

52 

7 

16 

56 

29 

13 

11 

32 

49 

12 

25 1 

57 

46 

20 

40-49 

10 

17 ! 

21 

30 

48 

27 

51 

33 

13 

17 

12 

33 

49 i 

15 

39 

43 

50-59 

20 

11 

5 

33 

23 

5 

13 

34 

22 

7 

1 

32 

16 

2 

6 

28 

60-64 

14 

2 

0) 

12 

5 

0) 

3 

13 

15 

1 

0 

9 

3 i 

0 

1 

5 

65 or older 

30 

2 

(0 

15 

6 

0 

1 

7 

21 

1 

0 

9 

2 

0 

1 

3 


1 0.50 percent or less. 


^ In types 5 and 7 median age of husbands was 47 and 43, somewhat 
higher than in types 2, 3, and 6. This is as might be expected since, 
in addition ’to a child under 16, there was the requirement in type 5 
or the possibility (by definition) in type 7 of a person 16 or older, 
other than husband or wife. 

In types 4, 8, and 9 the median age of the husbands was 53, 58, and 
47 years, respectively. All families of three or more persons in which 
there^ were no chimren under 16 fell in these three types. These 
families without young children tended to be older than types 2, 3, 
and 6, but there were instances in which the husband and wife were 
young and the third person was a parent of one or the other. In 
type 9, there were some families with seven children under 16 and 
none older; others with children this age and some older, as well as 
some in which all members were 16 or more. The median age of 
husbands, therefore, was lower than in families of type 8 in which all 
persons had reached or passed 16. 

In type 1, the median age of the husbands was 57 years ; of the wives, 
54. These village two-person famfiies were somewhat older than those 
in the small cities; there the median age of husbands was 51 and of 
wives, 47. In the viUage group, 26 percent of the husbands were 
under 40; 30 percent, in the age range 40-59; 44 percent, 60 or older. 
In the small cities, the proportion of husbands in each of these age 
classes was approximately one-third; relatively fewer than in villages 
were 60 or older. 
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Income Levels of Family-Type Groups (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

Large families with children under 16 to support were more likely 
than small ones to turn to relief agencies for financial help. Villages 
resembled small cities in this respect. A larger proportion of the 
families of types 5, 6, 7, and 9, in which there might be families with 
tlmee or more children under 16, received relief than did the types 
with a lighter burden of child-support. Almost half, 49 percent, of 
the families of type 9, and 44 percent of those of type 7 had sought 
relief, compared with only 18 percent of the one-child families of 
type 2 (table 67). 


Table 67. — Eamily type and income: Number of families and percentage distrihu- 
tion by relief status and income^ and percentage distribution of nonrelief families 
by income, by family type, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
combined, 1935-S6 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relief status and 
family-income 
class (dollars) 




Families of type- 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Sand 9 


ALL FAMILIES 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All families 

1, 850 

944 

713 

1,313 

549 

539 

309 

89 

150 

239 

Relief families 

281 

174 

149 

255 

134 

172 

136 

14 

74 

88 

Nonrelief fami- 











lies 

1, 569 

770 

564 

1,058 

416 

367 

173 

75 

76 

151 

0-999 

812 

303 

178 

348 

116 

135 

49 

17 

20 

37 

1,000-1.499 

403 

246 

220 

301 

132 

137 

63 

22 

27 

49 

1,500-1,999 

168 

116 

90 

184 

84 

44 

34 

16 

18 

34 

2,000-2,999 

134 

80 

53 

161 

62 

36 

20 

15 

8 

23 

3,000 or over 

52 

25 

23 

64 

31 

15 

7 

5 

3 

8 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

100 1 

100 

Relief families — 

15 

18 

21 

19 

24 

32 

44 ! 

16 

49 

37 

Nonrelief fami- 











lies 

85 

82 

79 

81 

76 

68 

56 

84 

51 

63 

0-999- - 

44 

33 

25 

27 

21 

25 

16 1 

19 

13 i 

15 

1,000-1,499 

1 22 

26 , 

31 

23 

25 

25 

21 

24 

19 

21 

1,500-1,999 

9 

12 

13 

14 

15 

8 ^ 

11 1 

18 

12 

14 

2,000-2,999 

7 

8 

7 

12 

9 

7 

6 1 

17 

5 

10 

3,000 or over 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

3 

2 

6 

2 

3 


NONRELIEF FAMILIES 

All incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0-999 

51 

40 

32 

33 

28 

37 

28 

23 

26 

25 

1,000-1.499 

26 

32 

39 

29 

32 

37 

36 

29 

35 

! 32 

1,500-1,999 

11 

15 

16 

17 

20 

12 

20 

21 

24 

23 

2,000-2,999 

9 

10 

9 

15 

13 

10 

12 

20 

11 

1 15 

3,000 or over 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

4 

4 

7 

4 

5 


The average number of children under 16 in the relief families of 
type 9 was 5.97; in the nonrelief, 4.75. Similar averages for type 7, 
4.20 and 3.90, are evidence that in many instances there was a rela- 
tionship between responsibility for child maintenance and relief status 
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The four family-type groups in which 57 percent or more of the 
families were on relief or were self-supporting on incomes of less than 
$1,000 were 1, 6, 7, and 9. In the three latter types, number of 
persons to be maintained and lack of other earners to help husband 
and wife provide for children’s support are partial explanations of the 
high proportion of families with low incomes and perhaps relief status. 
In type 1, age seems to be closely related to the income situation of 
the group. 

When the type groups of relief and nonrelief families combined were 
ranked by median income, type-8 families with no members under 16 
and an average of 5.20 members 16 or older, stood first. Type 5, 
another in which, by definition, there must be at least one potential 
earner other than husband and wife, was second. Type 9 probably 
ranked lowest (ninth) but no median income figure was computed 
because of the large proportion, 49 percent, of the families that re- 
ceived relief. In type 7, which ranked eighth, 40 percent of the 
families had five or six children under 16 and none older to aid the 
husbands as breadwinners (table 126). Families of type 1 ranked 
seventh with a median income of $860, as is shown below: 

Median income Per capita 

income of 

Relief and non- Nonrelief nonrelie f 


Family type: relief families'^ families families 

8 $1,225 $1,446 $318 

5 1,080 1,316 292 

4 1,074 1,250 438 

3... - 1,059 1,210 345 

2 992 1,146 442 

6 .-- 864 1,162 247 

1 860 977 601 

7 695 1, 272 197 

9 1,312 158 


■ Medians tor relief and nonrelief families were computed on the assumption (supported by available data) 
that all relief families had incomes below the median for the entire sample. However, for the t3rpe-9 eroup, 
in which 49 percent of the families had received relief, this assumption was not tenable, hence no median 
was computed. 

When relief families were excluded and the median incomes of the 
type groups composed of nonrelief families only were computed and 
the type groups ranked, types 8 and 5 still were first and second in the 
array. But types 7 and 9, which had ranked low, eighth and pre- 
sumably ninth, when relief and nonrehef families were combined, were 
in fourth and third places, respectively. Although some of the 
families of these two types had six or seven children under 16, others — 
27 percent of those in type 9 and 19 percent of those in type 7 — ^had 
three or more potential earners, other than husband and wife. Some 
of these large families had comparatively high incomes; hence the 
exclusion of the low-income relief families, two-fifths or more of aU, 
left a nonrehef group whose median income was considerably above 
that of the relief and nonrelief families combined. The deference 
between the two medians — that of the nonrehef fa mili es and that of 
the relief and nonrehef combined — ^was smaher in the type groups 
with relatively fewer families on rehef. 

The median income of the nonrehef families of type 1, $977, was 
below that of any other type group. More than half, 51 percent, of 
these fa m ilies had incomes of less than $1,000 (table 67). No other 
type had so large a proportion of famUies at this income level; only 
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25 percent of types 8 and 9 had such incomes. Age (44 percent of the 
type-1 husbands were 60 or older) and lack of grown children to help 
earn doubtless were factors in the situation. In addition, some of 
the two-person nonrelief families of type 1 maintained themselves on 
incomes so low that larger families would have found them insufficient 
to meet their needs and turned to relief agencies for help. 

Although type-1 ^ families ^ (nonrelief) ranked low with respect to 
rnedian income, their small size placed them in a more favorable posi- 
tion with respect to level of living than some of the larger families. 
Per capita income of these husband-wife families was $601; that of 
the families of type 8, ranl^g^ first in median income, was $318 (p. 
118). Figures for per capita income do not tell the whole story of 
comparative levels of living achieved by families of different size, as 
has been said; but they serve as reminders of the differences in the 
income needs of large and small families. 

Number of Children Under 16 in Relation to Family Income 

Almost one-third, 32 percent, of the children under 16 were in 
families that had had recourse to rehef agencies during the report 
year (table 68). Of these children in relief families, more than three- 
fourths were in the large families of types 5, 6, 7, and 9 (table 68). 

Table 68. — children under 16: Number of persons ^ under 16 years of age, by 
family type, relief status, and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village 
units combined, 1985-86 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relief status and family- 


Persons under 16 years of age in families of types— 


income class (dollars) 















1 





All 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 


No. 

Pet. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

7,638 

100 

944 

1,426 

332 

1,005 

1,781 

1,247 

803 

Relief families 

2,393 

32 

174 

298 

71 

259 

577 

572 

442 

Nonrelief families 

6, 145 

68 

770 

1, 128 

261 

746 

1,204 

675 

361 

0-999 

1,709 

23 

303 

356 

72 

223 

447 

! 211 

97 

1,000-1,499 

1, 853 

24 

246 

440 

96 

228 

454 

252 

137 

1,500-1,999 

843 

11 

116 

180 

45 

146 

141 

122 

93 

2,000-2,999 

522 1 

7 

80 

106 

30 

95 

114 

70 

27 

3,000 or over 

218 

3 

25 

46 

1 18 

1 54 

48 

20 

7 


1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. Families of types 1 and 8, omitted 
from this table, do not include year-equivalent persons under 16 years of age. 


About one-fourth of the children in the sample were in nonrelief 
families with incomes under $1,000; another one-fourth, in families in 
the income range $1,000-$1,499. More than three-fourths, 79 per- 
cent, of the children under 16, therefore, were in families that had 
received relief or had incomes of less than $1,500. The level of living 
achieved by these families depended both on income and on the num- 
ber of persons to be supported. An only child in a type-2 family 
could be expected to five more comfortably than a child in a family 
of nine members with the same income. More than half, 52 percent, 
of the children under 16 were in families of five or more members 
(types 5, 6, 7, and 9) with incomes of less than $1,500 for family 
maintenance. 
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Sources of Income by Family Type (Nonrelief Families) 


The four family-type groups (nonrelief families) ranking highest in 
median income— 8 and 9, 5, 7, and 4— were those in which the earnings 
of family members other than husbands amounted to 9 percent or 
more of aggregate income. Although the total earnings of wives, sons, 
daughters, an^ others were much less than those of husbands, they 
were sufficient to give these four type groups an income advantage over 
younger types — 2, 3, and 6. The ranking of the types on the basis of 
median income (left hand column below) was somewhat different from 
what it would have been had ranks been based on average earnings of 
husbands per family. Types 8 and 9, 7, and 4 would have been below 
the three younger types instead of above, as the following data show; 


Family type: 

Percentage of aggregate 
income from— 

Other 

Husbands earners 

Average 
earnings 
of husbands 
per family 

8 and 9 

63 

25 

$974 

5 

76 

11 

1, 199 

7 

78 

9 

1, 132 

4 

69 

13 

1, 045 

3 

88 

3 

1, 220 

6 

89 

2 

1,159 

2... 

86 

4 

1, 151 

1-- 

72 

3 

875 


Wives were the only potential earners of consequence to help 
husbands support families of type 1 and of types 2, 3, and 6 with 
children under 16 and none older. Their contributions, alone, were of 
course smaller than joint contributions of wives, sons, and daughters 
in the other family-type groups. 


Table 69. — family type: Percentage distribution by occupation of families of 
specified types ^ Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief famDies that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Percentage of families in specified occupational groups 


Family type i No. 

All 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Other * 

All types 

100 

53 

12 

28 ' 

7 



1 

100 

46 

10 

29 

16 

2 

100 

67 

14 

27 

2 

3 

100 

55 

14 

30 

1 

4 

100 

50 

14 

30 

6 

5 

100 

58 

13 

26 

3 

6 

100 

61 

11 

26 

2 

7 

100 

66 

10 

23 

1 

8 and 9 

100 

61 

11 

26 

2 




1 For description of family types see Glossary, Family Type. 

2 Families that had no income from earnings, families of farm operators living in villages, and 1 family of 
unknown occupation. 


Money income from sources other than earnings such as invest- 
ments, pensions, and gifts, and nonmoney income from housing and 
hoine-produced food also helped to raise the income levels of the older 
families. Families of type 1 ranked above all other types with respect 
to the average amount, $284, and the proportion, 23 percent, of aggre- 
gate income they received from these two sources combined. This type 
group also ranked first in median age of husbands (57 years). Famnies 
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of type 4 ranking second, received an average of $263 from these 
sources, or 17 percent of aggregate income. Median age of husbands in 
this group was 53. Families of types 8 and 9 in which the median age of 
husbands was 51 ranked below types 5 and 7, both younger. Main- 
tenance of the large families of type 9 may have taken so much of 
income as to give little opportunity to save money for investments 
yielding money income or for the purchase of homes. 

The younger families of types 2, 3, and G, in which the median age 
of husbands was 35, 35, and 37, respectively, ranked lowest (6, 7, and 
8, respectively) with respect to income from these sources, as is shown 
below: 


Family type; 

Average money income 
from sources other than 
earnings and non- 
money income from 
housing and home- 
produced food 

Percentage of aggregate 
income from-— 

Money income Housing and 
other than home-pro- 

earnings duced food 

1 

$284 

14. 7 

8. 7 

4 

263 

9. 3 

8. 0 

5 

193 

5. 2 

7. 1 

7 

179 

5. 6 

6. 8 

8 and 9 

170 

4. 3 

6. 7 

6_-_ 

124 

4. 9 

4. 6 

2_ 

122 

4. 4 

4. 8 

3 

107 

3. 0 

4. 8 


Thus the three famUy-type groups that received the smallest share 
of aggregate income from investments and other sources (not earnings) 
and from nonmoney income were three of the four that received the 
smallest contributions from breadwinners other than husbands. 


Family Type and Occupation (Nonreiief Families) 

The influence of family occupation is less evident when families are 
classified by type than when they are separated into occupational 
groups. There was a close relationship between the husband^s occu- 
pation and his earnings (table 59); but in each occupational category 
there were some husbands who made less than $1,000 and some who 
made $3,000 or more. Classifications by family type, which also 
effected a broad grouping by age, doubtless tended to throw together 
in type 1 many of the older men of all occupations, less able than those 
of middle age to command high earnings. Although this type group 
included a smaller proportion (46 percent) of wage-earner families 
than did any other, favorable effects of occupational distribution were 
clouded by effects of age and paucity of supplementary earners; the 
group ranked low both in average earnings of husbands and in median 
family income (table 69), 

Type 7 ranked highest in proportion of wage-earner families, 66 
percent. Many husbands, however, were in their best earning years 
and made more than older husbands of type 1 who were in the same 
occupational group. Other breadwinners and income from invest- 
ments, owned homes, and home-produced food, supplemented their 
contributions to income. Type 7, therefore, ranked higher with 
respect to median income than did some other types that had a more 
favorable occupational distribution, but were less favored with respect 
to age and income from sources other than earnings of husbands. 
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Earnings and Responsibility for Family Support (Nonrelief Families) 
Families of Type 1 
Husband and wife only 

The type-1 (husband-wife) families were the oldest of _ the type 
groups, ranked by median age of husband. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that average earnings of husbands in this group were below those 
of husbands in other types. Classified by age, husbands in type-1 
families made a somewhat better showing. In the age class 30-39 
they had higher average earnings than husbands in other types 
(table 70). 

Table 70. — earnings and age op husbands: Number of husbands who were 
earners ^ and average earnings per husband^ by husband’s age and family type 
Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined^ 1935-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and -wife, both native-born] 


Earning husbands by age— Average ^ earnings per husband by age— 


Family type 
No. 

All 
hus- 
bands 3 

All 

ages 

Un- 

der 

30 

30- 

39 

40- 

49 

50- 

59 

60 or 
older 

All 

ages 

Un- 

der 

30 

30- 

39 

40- 

49 

50- 

59 

60 or 
older 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

All types 

5, 072 

4, 655 

648 

1, 199 

1, 137 

906 

765 

1, 143 

1,004 

1, 282 

1, 258 

1, 122 

894 

1 

1, 572 

1,325 

199 

204 

164 

285 

473 

1, 037 

1,019 

1, 416 

1, 144 

953 

893 

2 

771 

752 

229 

289 

130 

82 

22 

1,178 

1, 024 

1,321 

1,330 

995 

693 

3 

564 

561 

125 

291 

116 

27 

2 

1, 225 

971 

1,331 

1,246 

1,114 

^ 2,036 

4 

1, 059 

951 

34 

77 

305 

326 

209 

1, 163 

i 869 

1,173 

1,231 

1.277 

933 

5 

415 

397 

10 

68 

192 

94 

33 

1, 254 

! 1,053 

1, 197 

1,354 

1,254 

846 

6 

367 

358 

45 

200 

94 

19 

1 0 

1, 188 

1,002 

1,144 

t 1,386 

1, 122 


7 

173 

171 

6 

51 

86 

23 


1, 145 

1, 120 

1,132 

1,232 

933 

775 

8 acd 9.. 

‘ 151 

140 

0 

19 

50 

50 

21 

1,051 


1,119 

1,086 

1, 122 

735 


1 Either principal or supplementary. 

3 This is the same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. Included in this table are 5 husbands in families that reported a net loss for the year; 
that is, their business expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and other income. 

3 Averages are based on the corresponding counts of earning husbands (columns 3-8). 

< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

In the two other 10-year age classes in which there were enough 
cases to compare averages, 40-49 and 50-59, the rank of husbands of 
type-1 families was less favorable, seventh. In these age classes 
many of the large families in which husbands had low earnings were 
on relief while many two-person families with similarly low incomes 
managed to make ends meet. By excluding relief fanailies from this 
analysis a greater proportion of low-earning husbands were eliminated 
from type groups of large than of small families, thus giving the 
nonrelief husbands in the former groups a more favorable income 
position. 

Wives in 15 percent of the type-1 families worked for money. 
About one-fifth, 47 of the 229 earners, were chief breadwinners — a 
larger proportion than in the other type groups. Eighteen of these 
principal earners were the only breadwinners of their families (tables 
71 and 130). 

Earnings of all breadwinning wives in type-1 families averaged 
$268; of those who were principal earners, $438. Husbands in the 
role of chief breadwinner made an average of $1,052, or more than 
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twice as much as wives. Most families that depended upon wives 
as chief breadwinners, therefore, fared less well than those who 
depended on husbands. 

Had earnings of all wives who worked for money been distributed 
among the type-1 families, each would have received but $39. Their 
total contributions were but 4.2 percent of the aggregate earnings 
of the type group. 


Table 71. — wives as earners: Percentage of families with earning wives j average 
amounts earned^ and percentage of total family earnings derived from wives, by 
family type and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units com- 
bined, 19S5-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type and 
income class (dollars) 


Type 1 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499.. 

1,500-1,999.. 

2.000- 2,999.. 

3,000 or over. 

Type 2 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499... 

1,500-1,999.. 

2.000- 2,999.. 

3,000 or over. 

Type 3 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499.. 

1,500-1,999.. 

2.000- 2,999.. 

3,000 or over. 

Type 4 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499-. 

1,500-1,999.. 

2.000- 2,999.. 

3,000 or over. 


Fami- 

lies 

having 
earning 
wives 1 

Average 
earn- 
ings per 
wife 2 

Percent- 
age of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
wives * 

Family type and 
income class (dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
earning 
wives 1 

Average 
earn- 
ings per 
wife * 

Percent- 
age of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
wives * 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 


Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

15 

268 

4.2 

Type 5 

14 

264 

2.7 

14 

122 

3.8 

0-999 

17 

130 

3.4 

14 

270 

4.0 

1,000-1,499 

12 

275 

3.1 

24 

523 

8.8 

1,500-1,999. 

21 

323 

4.6 

14 

472 

3.4 

2,000-2,999 

6 

843 

2.3 

8 

750 

1.3 

3,000 or over 

6 

<118 

.2 

15 

315 

3.8 

Type 6 

10 

201 

1.6 

14 

107 

2.3 

0-999 

11 

153 

2.6 

13 

297 

3.5 

1,000-1,499 1 

11 

267 

2.6 

19 

1 361 

4.4 

1,500-1,999 

5 

<120 

.3 

14 

544 

3.4 

2,000-2,999 

8 

168 

.6 

20 

1, 484 

6.8 

3,000 or over 

0 


.0 

16 

243 

3.1 

Type 7 

9 

108 

.8 

21 

65 

2.0 

0-999 - 

12 

71 

1.3 

17 

263 

3.9 

1,000-1,499 

8 

98 

.7 

13 

465 

3.9 

1,500-1,999 

15 

163 

1.6 

9 

879 

3.8 

2,000-2,999 

0 


. 0 

9 

<232 

.5 

3,000 or over 

(}) 


.0 

15 

296 

3.6 

Types 8 and 9 i 

13 

226 

2.1 

13 

149 

3.6 

0-999 

19 

50 

1.6 

21 

255 

5.2 

1,000-1,499 

8 

486 

3.5 

16 

386 

4.4 

1,500-1,999 

15 

249 

2.3 

11 

549 

2.« 

2,000-2,999 

13 

248 

1.5 

9 

703 

l.S 

3,000 or over 

(5) 


.0 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class. 

* Averages are based on the number of earning wives in each class. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 
< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

* Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 


Families of Type 2 

Average size 3 persons; 1 child under 16; none older 

Thirty percent of the husbands and 42 percent of the wives in 
these families of type 2 were under 30 — larger proportions than in the 
other types. 

This type and types 3 and 6 were the three in which husbands^ 
earnings were the largest proportmn of aggregate income. Children 
were too young to earn and contributions of wives were less than 4 
percent of the total income of each group. Since these families were 
young their income from investments and owned homes also was low. 
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With wives the only earners 16 or older other than husbands in 
these three type groups (2, 3, 6), the proportion of families in which 
the husband was the sole breadwinner was high, as follows: 


Family type: 

e 

Husbands, sole 
earners {percent) 

86 

Families with more 
than one earner 
{percent) 

11 

2 

83 

15 

3 

83 

17 

1 

71 

13 

7 

67 

32 

5 _ 

58 

39 

4 

54 

37 

8 and 9 

47 

49 


Families of Type 3 

Average size 4 persons; 2 children under 16; none older 

In the families of type 3 with two children under 16, the proportion 
of husbands under 30 was a little smaller than in the one-child families 
of type 2, 22 percent compared with 30.^ Average earnings of the 
type-3 husbands, $1,225, were somewhat higher than those of type 2, 
$1,178 (table 72). This may have been due in part to age, and in part 
to a little larger proportion of the former families than of the latter in 
business and professions. 

The greater dependence upon earnings of husband by families of 
this type and types 2 and 6 than by other type groups already has been 
noted. Earnings of wives would have provided only $40 per family 
had they been equally apportioned to all families of type 3 . Husbands’ 
earnings were 94 percent or more of total earnings at every income 
level. The picture of family support therefore differed little from 
one income level to another, though the more well-to-do families 
derived slightly more income from^ money and nonmoney sources 
other than earnings than did those with incomes of less than $1,000. 


Table 72. — husbands as eaknbes: Average earnings of husbands and •percentage 
of total family earnings derived from husbands, by family type and income, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family 
type No. 

Average i earnings per husband in families 
in specified income classes 

I Percentage ^ of family earnings derived from 
husbands in families in specified income classes ■ 

: All 

$0-$999 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,500- 

$1,999 

$2,000- 

$2,999 

$3,000 
or over 

All 

$0-$999 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,600- 

$1,999 

$2,000- 

$2,999 

$3,000 
or over 


Hollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 

1,037 

603 

986 

1,359 

2,008 

5,114 

93.9 

92.5 

93.7 

89.8 

95.9 

98.6 

2 

1,178 

639 

1, 081 

1,501 

2,076 

4,407 

94.9 

95.8 

96.1 

94.4 

95.6 

92.6 

3 

1, 225 

676 

1, 092 

1, 511 

2,039 

3,702 

95.7 

97.2 

94.8 ; 

94.8 

94.5 

99.1 

4 

1, 163 

523 

895 

1,276 

1,755 

3,700 

83.0 

79.6 

81.6 

80.7 

81.8 

91.6 

5 

1,254 

607 

970 ; 

1,293 

1,874 

3,641 

86.4 

84.6 

85.8 

83.6 

84.5 

93.5 

6 1 

1, 188 

666 

1, 102 

1, 606 

2,134 

3,102 

97.8 

96.6 

96.9 

99.2 

98.8 

99.8 

7 

1, 145 

666 

1, 034 

1,267 

1, 818 

3,035 

89.4 

95.6 

91.4 

83.2 

90.0 

87.2 

8 and 9- 

1, 051 

516 

928 

1, 321 

1,395 

2,081 i 

70.4 

81.3 

78.0 

75.5 

68.2 

59.3 


1 Averages are based on the number of earning husbands in each class. 

3 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 
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Families of Type 4 

Average size 3.46 persons; 0.25 children under 16; 1.22 persons (other than husband 

and wife) 16 or older 

Slightly more than one-half of these families had 3 members, the 
third (in addition to the husband and wife) being a person 16 or 
older; 23 percent had a fourth member this age; 25 percent, one such 
member and one child under 16. Approximately three-fourths, there- 
fore, had 1 or 2 potential earners, other than the husband and wife, 
and no young children to support. 

Twenty-eight percent of all potential earners (not husband or wife) 
in the nonrelief families of type 4 worked for money, a little larger 
proportion than in any other type group save 8 and 9 (table 73), 

Table 73. — family membees eaening; Number and 'percentage of husbands, 
wives, and other family _ members earning, by family type, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units combined, 19S5~86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type No. 

Fami- 

lies 

Family members earning 

Percentage ^ of specified family 
members earning 

AU 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 

under 

16 

Others 
16 or 
older 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 
under i 
16 1 

Others 
16 or 
older 


Ko. 

No. 

JVo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Fct. 

Pcf. 

Fct 

Pet 

Pet 

All types 

5, 067 

6,150 

4, 654 

726 

47 

723 

34.4 

91.8 

14.3 

0.9 

27.6 

1 

1, 569 

1,553 

1, 324 

229 



49.6 

84.3 

14.6 



2 

770 

873 

752 

112 

7 

32 

37.8 

97.7 

14.6 

.9 

(2) 

3... 

664 

657 

661 

93 

2 

21 

29.1 

99.4 

16.5 

.2 

h) 

4 

1,058 

1,435 

961 

163 

6 

365 

40.6 

89.9 

16.4 

2.3 

28.2 

5 

415 

640 

397 

59 

18 

166 

28.7 

95.7 

14.2 

2.4 

25.3 

6 

367 

401 

358 

35 

8 


20.7 

97.5 

9.6 

.7 


7 

173 

256 

171 

16 

5 

63 

20.2 

98.9 

9.2 

.7 

26.0 

8 and 9 

151 

286 

140 

19 

1 

126 

26.2 

92.7 

12.6 

.3 

29.4 


* Percentages are based on total number of specified family members in each class. 

2 Members of the economic family for fewer than 27 weeks. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 


One-half of all the persons 16 or older (other than husband and 
wife) who were members of these village families were found in type 4. 
Although the average number of such persons was greater in families 
of types 5, 8 and 9, these groups included fewer families than type 4. 
Families of this latter type, therefore, furnished half of the potential 
earners (not husbands and wives) m these villages and the same pro- 
portion of those who actually worked for money, as follows: 


Family members 18 or older, not 
husband or wife 


Family type: 

Persons 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of per- 
sons 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of earn- 
ers 

All 

2,620 

100 

100 

1, 2, 3, and 6 




4 

1,293 

657 

"50 

51 

5 

25 

23 

7 

242 

9 

9 

8 and 9 

428 

16 

17 


* 0.60 percent or less. These were members of the economic family for fewer than 27 weeks; hence not 
counted in establishing the family-type classification. See Glossary, Family Type, and Year-equivalent 
Person. 

660—40 ^9 
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These breadwiimmg sons, daughters, and others (not husband and 
wife) provided 12 percent of the aggregate earnings of type-4 families, 
a higher proportion than in any type except 8 and 9 combined. Their 
earnings averaged $425 per capita; sons and daughters in families of 
types 8 and 9 were the only group that made more (table 74). 


Table 74. — earners other than husband and wife: Number of earners other 
than husband and wife^ and amount and percentage of family earnings contributed 
by them, by family type and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village 
units combined, 1935-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-bom] 



Earners 

other 

Earnings from earners 
other than husband 
and wife 

Family type 2 
and income 
class (dollars) 

than 
husband 
and wife 
per 100 
families 

Aver- 
age 
per 
earn- 
er 2 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 
ily 2 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
family 
earn- 
ings < 

Type 4 

Percent 

35 

Dollars 

425 

Dollars 

149 

Percent 

11.8 

0-999 

31 

243 

75 

13.8 

1,000-1,499-.- 

34 

349 

118 

11.4 

1,500-1,999— 

41 

487 

201 

13.9 

2,000-2,999— 

42 

682 

283 

13.8 

3,000 or over. 

30 

711 

211 

5.7 

Type 6 

44 

313 

139 

10.0 

0-999 

33 

198 

65 

9.7 

1,000-1,499— 

62 

i 226 

116 

10.7 

1,600-1,999... 

61 

337 

173 

11.4 

2,000-2,999— 
3,000 or over. 

62 

1 479 

248 

11.7 

26 

907 

235 

6.2 

Type 6 

i 2 

50 

1 

.1 

0-999 

1 

5 4 

(«) 

C) 

1,000-1,499— 

1 

»38 

(«) 

(0 


Family type 1 
and income 
class (dollars) 

Earners 
other 
than 
husband 
and wife 
per 100 
families 

Earnings from earners 
other than husband 
and wife 

Aver- 
age 
per 
earn- 
er 2 

j 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 
ily 2 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
family 
earn- 
ings < 

Type 6— -Con. 
1,500-1,999... 
2,000-2, 999... 
3,000 or over. 

T'vnA 7 

Percent 

2 

6 

7 

Dollars 

M7 

fi93 

«84 

Dollars 

1 

5 

6 

Percent 

0.1 

2 

‘.2 

39 

294 

115 

9.1 

X yjjtj i 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499— 
1,600-1,999... 

2.000- 2,999— 
3,000 or over. 

Types 8 and 9— . 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499... 
1,600-1,999... 

2.000- 2,999... 
3,000 or over. 

16 

35 

65 

55 

(8) 

108 

247 

302 

357 

623 

18 

86 

196 

197 
445 

2.6 

7.6 
13.3 

9.7 
12.8 

84 

432 

364 

26.3 

38 

76 

82 

162 

(8) 

219 

246 

416 

565 

871 

83 

186 

341 

860 

1, 416 

14.2 
16.6 
21.4 

39.3 

40.3 


1 Earners other than husband and wife in families of types 1. 2, and 3 are not shown by income because of 
the small number of cases. (See table 129.) 

2 Averages are based on the number of earners other than husband and wife in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had earners other 
than husband and wife. 

^ Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129). 

« Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

« $0.50 or less. 

’ 0.050 percent or less. 

« Not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 


Type-4 families, it will be recalled, occupied a relatively favorable 
income position when aU families, relief and nonrelief, were considered. 
Among nonrelief families only, their median income, $1,250, dropped 
to fifth place in the ranking of the nine family types, this shift resulting 
from the fact that type 4 mcluded relatively fewer relief families than 
types 8 and 9. 

Husband's earnings averaging $1,045 per famfiy in type 4 were the 
most important single component of total family income, providing 
69 percent of the aggregate. But if the type groups had been racked 
by husbands' earnings only, type 4 would nave ranked below the 
younger groups, 2, 3, and 6. The high average income from aU 
sources other than earnings of husbands received by type-4 families, 
compared with types 2, 3, and 6, served to give the older group its 
higher income rank. Earnings of family members, not husbands, and 
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net receipts from roomers and^ boarders provided 14 percent of the 
aggregate income of type-4 families; money income from sources other 
than earnings and nonmoney income from home ownership and home- 
produced food, 17 percent (table 114). 

Table 75. — sttpplementart earners: Percentage of families of specified types 
with supplementary earners, average amounts earned, and percentage of total 
family earnings derived from supplementary earners, hy income, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined, 19S5-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Earnings from supple- Earnings from supple- 
mentary earners mentary earners 


Eamily type 
and income 
class (dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
supple- 
mentary 
earners i 

! Aver- 
' age 
per 1 
earner 

Aver- 

age 

per 

family^ 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
family 
earn- 
ings* 

Family type 
and income 
class (dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
supple- 
mentary 
earners I 

Aver- i 
age 
per 

earners 

Aver- 

age 

per 

familys 

i 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
family 
earn- 
ings* 

Type 1 

Percent 

13 

Dollars 

246 

Dollars 

33 

Percent 

3.6 

Type 5 

Percent 

39 

Dollars 

236 

Dollars 

131 

Percent 

9.4 

0-999 

11 

89 

10 

' 2.4 

0-999 

34 

101 

45 

6.8 

1, 000-1, 499-. 

14 

240 

33 

3.6 

1,000-1,499... 

42 

178 

109 

10.0 

1,500-1,999.. 

24 

464 

110 

7.8 

1, 500-1, 999... 


271 

193 

12.8 

2,000-2,999- 

14 

469 

67 

1 3.4 

2,000-2,999... 

38 

432 

233 

10.9 

3, 000 or over. 

8 

760 

68 

I 1.3 

3, 000 or over. 

26 

708 

206 

5.5 

Type 2 

15 

229 

35 

1 2.9 

Type 6 

1 11 

166 

18 

I 1.6 

0-999 

15 

93 

14 

j 2.2 

0-999 

11 

112 

13 

i 2.0 

1,000-1,499- 

13 

227 

31 

! 2.8 

1,000-1,499... 

12 

218 

27 

1 2.4 

1,600-1,999- 

19 

326 

62 

4.0 

1,500-1,999... 

7 

96 

6 

.4 

2,000-2,999.. 

14 

544 

75 

3.4 

2,000-2,999... 

14 

138 


.9 

3, 000 or over. 

20 

408 

82 

1.9 

3, 000 or over. 

7 

584 

1 6 

.2 

Type 3 

17 

211 

36 

2.8 

Type 7 

32 

233 

112 

8.8 

0-999 

20 

66 

13 

1.9 

0-999 

22 

92 

26 

i 3.9 

1,000-1,499.. 

18 

237 

43 

3.8 

1,000-1,499... 

1,600-1,999... 

82 

207 

89 

7.9 

1, 600-1,999.. 

13 

436 

68 

3.7 

41 

208 

159 

10.8 

2,000-2,999- 

9 

602 

47 

2.2 

2,000-2,999... 

40 

367 

197 

9.7 

3,000 or over. 

9 

«232 

20 

.5 

3, 000 or over. 

(«) 

623 

446 

12.8 

T3T)e 4 

37 

307 

139 

11.0 

Types 8 and 9 

49 

333 

302 

21.8 

0-999 

29 

126 

44 

8.1 

0-999 

38 

113 

58 

10.0 

1,000-1,499- 

45 

248 

132 

12.7 

1,000-1,499... 

41 

174 

136 

12.1 

1,600-1, 999- 

41 

362 

186 

12.8 

1,600-1,999... 

53 

332 

303 

19,0 

2,000-2,999.. 

39 

543 

263 

12.8 

2,000-2,999... 
3, 000 or over. 

i 70 

496 

776 

35.6 

3, 000 or over. 

28 

661 

248 

6.7 

(») 

673 

1, 093 

31.2 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of families in each class. 

3 Averages are based on the total number of supplementary earners in each class. 

® Averages are based on the total number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any 
supplementary earners. 

*■ Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 129) regardless of source of earnings. 

® Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

« Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 

Families of Type 5 

Average size 5.38 persons; 1.80 children under 16; 1.58 persons (other than husband 

and wife) 16 or older 

A large proportion of husbands and mves, 71 and 65 percent, in 
these families were in their forties or fifties; meciiau age of husbands 
was 47, of wives, 44 years. Children were growing up; by definition 
one was still xmder 16 but one was older. The defiuition of this type 
allowed latitude as to whether there were three or four members 
(other than husband and wife) and as to the age of two of these addi- 
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tional persons. The five-person families outnumbered the six-person; 
61 percent of the families were of the former size and 39 percent of the 
latter. Children under 16 averaged 1.80 per family and thus out- 
numbered sons and daughters and others 16 or older (not husband or 
wife), who averaged 1.58 per family. About four-fifths of the family 
members 16 or older were sons and daughters; 12 percent were parents 
of the husband and wife; 9 percent were other relatives, many of them 
spouses of the married sons and daughters living at home (tables 126 
and 127). 

These families resembled type 4 in the maimer in which responsi- 
bility for family support was met. The median income of the non- 
relief families of type 5, $1,316, was exceeded only by that of type 8 
or 8 and 9 combined. Earnings of husbands were 76 percent of the 
aggregate income; earnings of other family members, 11 percent; and 
from roomers and boarders, 1 percent. Money income from sources 
other than earnings averaged $82; nonmoney income from housing 
and from home-produced food, $111. Together they provided 12 
percent of aggregate income. 

Families of types 5, 4, and 8 and 9 were the three groups with the 
smallest proportion of sole-earner families — 60, 58, and 50 percent, 
respectively. Of the 230 supplementary earners in type-5 families, 
66 percent were sons and daughters, 21 percent wives, and only 13 
percent husbands. Kelatively few earning husbands, only 7 percent 
of all, had given up their role of chief breadwinner to others. Con- 
tributions of supplementary earners were a smaller proportion of 
aggregate earnings at the two extremes of the income scale, below 
$1,000 and $3,000 or above than at intermediate levels, a pattern 
similar to that in families of type 4 (table 75). 

Families of Type 6 

Average size 5.29 persons; 3.28 children under 16; none older 

Seventy percent of the type-6 families had three children under 
16 only 30 percent had the maximum number, four, allowed by defi- 
nition (table 126). The husbands tended to be a little older than 
husbands in the families with but one or two children; only 12 percent 
were under 30, or fewer than half as many as in type 2. Although 
this type group included only 8 percent of the families (relief and non- 
relief), it included almost one-fourth, 24 percent, of the children under 
16 in the sample from the 46 villages (table 68). These families, 
therefore, had heavy responsibilities for the rearing of the children 
in these villages. 

Husbands assumed a greater share of the task of provision of family 
income in this group than in any other. Their earnings, averaging 
$1,159 per family, were 89 percent of the aggregate income of the 
nonrelief fa m ilies of this type._ Wives were the only other potential 
earners 16 or older. With their many household cares relatively few, 
10 percent, earned and their average earnings, $201 apiece, were less 
than those of wives m most other types. Their contributions, there- 
fore, were but a miuor part of total income, 1.5 percent. In no other 
type did husbands have so httle help from other breadwinners. 
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Kelatively fewer families, 34 percent, in this type group than in any 
other had nonmoney income from owned homes and from rent received 
as pay. Only 22 percent had money income from investments, pen- 
sions, and cash gifts. Income from these sources and from home- 
produced food, was a comi)aratively small proportion, 9.5 percent, of 
the aggregate income of this type group. 


Families of Type 7 

Average size 7.31 persons; 3.90 children under 16; 1.40 persons (other than 
husband and wife) 16 or older 

Eight-member families of this type were rarer than seven-member, 
28 percent of the total number compared with 72' percent. By 
defimtion, only one child of the family need be under 16; however, 
almost three-fourths of the family members other than husband and 
wife were of this age. ^ Although this type group comprised but 5 per- 
cent of the families in the 46-village sample (relief and nonrelief 
combined) it included as many as 17 percent of the children under 16. 
A large proportion of the families, 44 percent, had received relief 
during the year. Therefore, the median income of the nonrelief 
families, $1,272, and the rank of this median (fourth) present an over- 
optimistic picture of the economic status of large farcies, compared 
with small. 

Two-thirds of these nonrelief families were in the wage-earner group, 
a larger proportion than in any other type. Of those in business and 
the professions, about three-iourths were in independent business, 
many doubtless in small-scale enterprises. 

The families of type 7 had a very difficult problem of family main- 
tenance to solve, if size of family is evidence of degree of difficulty. 
The average size of the nonrelief families was 7.31 members; none but 
the famhies of type 9 were larger. The average number of eamem 
per family was 1 .47 or about one from every five members. This ratio 
IS in marked contrast to type 1, in which 49 percent of the family mem- 
bers earned. Type-7 families in the higher-income brackets had 
more earners but they also had more members to be supported than 
those ydth incomes of less than $1,000 (table 80). 

While the general pattern of family support was similar to that 
found in families of type 5, husbands carried somewhat heavier respon- 
sibilities. Their earnings averaged $1,132 per family and provided 
78 percent of aggregate income. Earnings of other family members 
provided 9 percent. There were 84 of these other earners — wives, 
sons, and daughters — or the equivalent of about one-half earner per 
family. However, their earnings would have furnished only $125 
per family, or about one-ninth as much as husbands’ earnings, if they 
had been equally distributed among all families in the group. Had 
these workers been counted as earner-equivalents instead of as persons 
(i. e., if their earnings were compared with those of husbands taken 
as 1.0), then each family would have had an average of 1.11 earner- 
equivalents, a smaller number than the 1.47 persons. Since so many 
supplementary workers made so little, the figure for average number 
of such workers per family is not indicative of the share of family 
support they lifted from the shoulders of chief earners. 
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The large number of persons to be fed may have been an incen- 
tive to home food production. Whatever the reason, these type-7 
families had a higher income from the food they raised than did any 
other type. The average value, $50, was greater than the average 
value of nonmoney income from home ownership and rent received 
as pay, $48. These nonmoney items, together with money income 
from sources other than earnings, provided 12 percent of aggregate 
income. 

Families of Types 8 and 9 

Type 8, average size 5.20 persons; no children under 16; 3.19 persons (other 
than husband and wife) 16 or older 

Type 9, average size 9.23 persons; 4.75 children under 16; 2.49 persons (other 
than husband and wife) 16 or older 

The nonrelief families of types 8 and 9 have been combined for 
the analysis of sources of income. Neither group was sufficiently 
large for analysis alone; the two were similar in that both represented 
large families and each had a comparatively high average number of 
persons 16 and older, other than husband and wife. However, it 
must be remembered that there were points of difference. Type-8 
families had no children imder 16 to be maintained while those of 
type 9 had an average of 5.35 per family in the relief and nonrelief 
groups combined, and an average of 4.75 in the nonrelief group. 
Almost one-half, 49 percent, of the entire group ^ of type-9 families 
and only 16 percent of those m type 8 in the 46 villages had received 
relief during the year. The median income of fanSlies of type 8, 
relief and nonrelief, $1,225, ranked first among rnedians of the type 
groups; that of type 9 could not be computed since almost half of 
the families had relief status, but it undoubtedly was low. When 
nonrehef famihes alone were considered, the median income of type 8, 
$1,446, was higher than that of type 9, $1,312. The median income 
of the two groups combined was $1,362. 

Husbands in type 8, with no yoimg children, were, as a group, 
older than those of type 9; median ages of the two groups (nonrelief 
families) were 58 and 47 years. The median age of husbands in types 
8 and 9 combined was 51. 

Husbands provided relatively less, 63 percent, and other family 
members relatively more, 25 percent, of aggregate family^ income 
than in any other fainily type. Sons and daughters provided the 
greater part of the receipts from family members other than husbands; 
they constituted 44 percent, husbands 49 percent, and wives 7 percent 
of all earners in types 8 and 9. In the group of earners from all 
family types combined, sons and daughters were but 13 percent of 
the total number. 

The relative number of earning sons and daughters in families of 
types 8 and 9 was much^ greater at the upper-income levels than the 
lower — 152 per 100 families in the income class $2^000-“$2,999, and 
38 per 100 in the class imder $1,000. Their contributions were 39 
percent of aggregate earnings at the former level and 14 percent at the 
latter. 
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Nonmoney income from housing and home-produced food, and 
money income from investments constituted about 11 percent of 
aggregate income; family earnings from keeping roomers and boarders 
about 1 percent. These families received a smaller average amount, 
$55, and a smaller proportion, 3.5 percent, of their total income from 
home ownership than did others (types 1 and 4) in which the median 
age of husbands was in the fifties. Average value of home-produced 
food, $45, was higher than in any other type except the larger families 
of type 7. 

Households of the Family-Type Groups (Nonrelief Families) 

Nonfamily members occurred less frequently in the households of 
family types 8 and 9 than in any of the other family-type groups. 
The proportion of families having nonfamily members in their house- 
holds ranged from 28 percent in types 8 and 9 to 44 percent in types 
2 and 3, as follows; 

Percentage of 
families with 
nonfamily house- 


Family-type group: ^ hold members 

1 - 43 

2 and 3 44 

4 and 5 39 

6 and 7 37 

8 and 9 28 


1 No analysis of data by separate family types was made. 

The large families of types 8 and 9 had^ the smallest proportion of 
overnight guests, probably because of their crowded living quarters. 
Only 17 percent of these families compared with 26 to 30 percent of 
those in the other type groups reported guests staying the night or 
longer. However, 14 of the 151 families found room to house paying 
guests, i. e., roomers and boarders; the proportion with such house- 
hold members was 9 percent, similar to that in the slightly smaller 
families of types 6 and 7. 

Families having children under 16 reported paid help living in 
more frequently than the other families; 10 percent of families of 
types 2 and 3, and 8 percent of types 6 and 7 had such household 
members as compared with 4 percent of types 8 and 9, The large 
families of the latter types may have had household help as often 
as the former, but used such help without supplying living quarters 
(table 128). 

Earning sons and daughters rooming and boarding at home and 
hence not counted as members of the economic family or as family 
earners did not occur very frequently. They were reported by 1 
percent of the families of types 6 and 7 ; 2 percent of those of types 
2 and 3 ; 5 percent of those of type 1 and types 8 and 9; and 6 percent 
of those of types 4 and 5. 
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Family Type in the Three Villose Units Separately (Relief and Nonrelief 

Families) 

The three village units were fairly similar in the size and com- 
position of families as the following percentage distributions by type 
of family show: 

Percentage distributions of relief and 
nonrelief families by type in— 



Pennsyl- 

Michigan 

Illinois and 


vania and 

and Wis- 

Iowa 

Family types: 

Ohio 

consin 


All 

100 

100 

100 

1 

29 

30 

27 

2 

15 

15 

14 

3 

11 

12 

11 

4 

20 

19 

21 


5 9 8 9 

6 9 9 8 

7 4 4 6 

8 and 9 3 3 4 

One-fifth of the children under 16 in the lUinois-Iowa villages 
were in families of type 7, and such families of seven or eight members 
comprised 6 percent of all families. In Pennsylvania and Ohio 
type- 7 families were 4 percent of the total number and included 12 
percent of the children under 16. In Michigan and Wisconsin 4 
percent of all families were type 7 and they included 16 percent of 
the children under 16. 

Type-4 families were also slightly more prevalent in the Illinois- 
lowa villages than in the other areas, but famUies of types 1 and 2 
were less frequent. In Pennsylvania and Ohio 29 percent and in 
Michigan and Wisconsin 30 percent of the families were of type 1, 
and 15 percent were of type 2, while in Illinois and Iowa these per- 
centages were 27 and 14, 

In the two more eastern village groups the proportion of relief 
families among the types having several young children (types 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 9 combined) was substantially greater than among families of 
types 1 through 4. In Illinois and Iowa, where the proportion of 
families receiving relief was greater, families of types 2 and 3 were 
similar to type 5; families of types 6, 7, and 8 and 9 combined had a 
markedly greater proportion of families on relief than did the other 
types (table 76). 

The median income of each of the family-type groups, relief and 
nonrelief families combined, was lower in the lUinois-Iowa villages than 
in the two more industrial village groups. No medians were computed 
for families of types 7, and 8 and 9 combined in the former village 
unit, but it may be assumed that their median income was approxi- 
mately the same, or lower than that of type 6, i.e., that these three 
groups ranked below the others. 

In the two rnore eastern groups of villages, families of type 1 
(relief and nonrelief) had the lowest median income. Families of types 
6 and 7 ranked just above them. Families of types 8 and 9 combined 
fared better as to rank than in Illinois and Iowa where the group 
included more rehef families. 
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Table 76. — income: Median income of relief and nonrelief families combined and 
'percentage of families receiving relief , by family type^ Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units separately, 19S5-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type No. 

Median income of relief and nonrelief 
families ^ 

Percentage of families receiving relief 

Pennsyl- 

vania-Ohio 

Michigan- 

Wisconsin 

niinois- 

lowa 

Pennsyl- 

vania-Ohio 

Michigan- 

Wisconsin 

Ulinois- 

lowa 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 

923 

942 

679 

11.6 

10.8 

22.4 

2 

1,031 

1, 152 

797 

14.8 

10.1 

28.9 

3 

1,122 

1, 201 

777 

12.9 

11.7 

35.9 

4 

1, 170 

1, 181 

875 

13.6 

16.3 

26.6 

5 

1,120 

1, 153 

791 

20.8 

23.6 

28.1 

6 

985 

1, 061 

339 

23.0 

23.6 

48.6 

7 

932 1 

1,056 

(0 

35.1 

33.0 1 

55.1 

8 and 9 

1,162 

1, 179 

(0 

28.6 

23.4 

j 

52.0 


1 Medians for relief and nonrelief families were computed on the assumption (supported by available data) 
that all relief families had incomes below the median for the entire sample; however, in the Illinois-Iowa 
villages for types 7, and 8 and 9 combined, in which more than 50 percent of the families had received relief, 
this assumption was not tenable. Hence no medians were computed. 


The average size of nonrelief families was larger in the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio villages than in Michigan and Wisconsin and was smallest in 
Illinois and Iowa. Among nonrelief families there were relatively 
fewer children under 16 in the lUinois-Iowa villages, and more 16 or 
older than in the other village groups (table 118). 

As was true of relief and nonrelief families combined, the median 
incomes of the nonrelief family-type groups in the more westerly 
villages were low^'er than in the two other units. Nonrelief families of 
the first six types had higher median incomes, those of types 7, and 
8 and 9 combined, lower median incomes in Michigan and Wisconsin 
than in Pennsylvania and, Ohio. The difference was least in the case 
of families of types 8 and 9 combined, the median bemg $1,479 in the 
former villages and $1,484 in the latter (table 77). 


Table 77. — income : Quartiles of family income, by family type, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type 
No. 

Combined village 
units 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

1 Michigan- Wisconsin 

Ulinois-Iowa 

First 

quar- 

tile 

Medi- 

an 

Third 

quar- 

tile 

First 

quar- 

tile 

Medi- 

an 

Third 

quar- 

tile 

First 

quar- 

tile 

Medi- 

an 

Third 

quar- 

tile 

First 

quar- 

tile 

Medi- 

an 

Third 

quar- 

tile 


Dol 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

All types 

806 

1, 154 

1, 651 

843 

1,167 

1, 653 

859 

1,208 

1,704 

699 

1,074 

1,585 

1 

635 

977 

1, 441 

681 

1,003 

1,440 

700 

1,020 

1,449 

526 

894 

i 1,431 

2 

823 

1,146 

1, 603 

838 

1,151 

1,538 

892 

1,228 

1, 704 

738 

1, 045 

! 1, 572 

3 

911 

1,210 

1, 628 

925 

1,206 

1,582 

998 

1, 281 

1,729 

816 

1, 129 

1, 510 

4 

874 

1,250 

1,882 

920 

1,300 

1,930 

943 

1, 351 

1, 913 

749 

1, 156 

1,784 

5 

958 

1,316 

1,843 

964 

1,342 

1,972 

1,020 

1, 404 

2,009 

917 

1, 238 

1,695 

6 

843 

1, 162 

1,531 

884 

1,159 

1,430 

911 

1, 220 

1, 750 

729 

1,019 

1, 471 

7. 

947 

1, 272 

1. 664 

955 

1,393 

1,833 

1, 052 

1, 261 

1,677 

812 

1,205 

1, 587 

2 and 3-._ 

858 

1, 176 

1, 613 

876 

1, 177 

1,555 

931 

1,250 

1, 716 

770 

1,083 

1, 549 

4 and 5,... 

900 

1, 271 

1, 871 

930 

1,310 

1,940 

965 

1,366 

1, 930 

809 

1, 181 

1,747 

6 and 7 

872 

1, 195 

1,599 

901 

1,204 

1,498 

984 

1,233 

1, 728 

758 

1, 104 

1, 539 

8 and 9 

1,006 

1, 362 

1,895 

1,094 

1,484 

1,881 

1,009 

1, 479 

2, 146 

898 

1,163 

1, 687 
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Table 78. — family type and income: Percentage distribution of all families by 
relief status and income^ and percentage distribution of nonrelief families by income, 
by family type, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 1935-36 


[White famOies that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State, relief status, and 
family-income class (dollars) 




Families of type 

- 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 and 

9 


ALL FAMILIES 

PENNSYlVANIA-OmO 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Belief families 

12 

15 

13 

14 

21 

23 

35 

19 

35 

29 

Nonrelief families 

88 

85 

87 

86 

79 

77 

65 

81 

65 

71 

0-999 

44 

33 

28 

27 

22 

28 

18 

19 

9 

13 

1,000-1,499 

24 

29 

36 

25 

22 

36 

18 

23 

23 

23 

1,500-1,999 

11 

13 

15 

16 

15 

6 

15 

23 

24 

23 

2,000-2,999 

7 

8 

7 

14 

10 

8 

11 

16 

9 

12 

3,000 or over 

2 

2 

2 

5 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN 











All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Belief families 

11 

10 

12 

16 

24 

24 

33 

12 

31 

23 

Nonrelief families 

89 

90 

88 

84 

76 

76 

67 

88 

69 

77 

0-999 

43 

29 

22 

24 

18 

22 

12 

16 

20 

19 

1,000-1,499 

26 

32 

36 

24 

24 

27 

33 

16 

23 

20 

1,500-1,999 

9 

16 

16 

17 

15 

14 

7 

28 

8 

16 

2,000-2,999 

8 

10 

10 

13 

13 

8 

9 

24 

10 

16 

3,000 or over 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

6 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 











All families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Belief families 

22 

29 

36 

27 

28 

49 

66 

15 

71 

52 

Nonrelief families 

78 

71 

64 

73 

72 

61 

45 

85 

29 

48 

0-999 

46 

34 

26^ 

28j 

22 

26 

16 

21 

12 

15 

1,000-1,499 

16 

18j 

23 

20 

25 

14 

14 

34 

11 

19 

1,500-1,999 

7\ 

10 

8 

11 

16 

5 

12 

6 

6 

6 

2,000-2,999 

7 

7 

5 

10 

7 

4 

3 

12 

0 

4 

3,000 or over 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

0 

12 

0 

4 


NONBELIEF FAMILIES 

PENNSTLVANIA-OHIO 











All incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(0 

100 

100 

0-999 

60 

40 

32 

30 

28 

36 

29 


13 

18 

1,000-1,499 

28 

34 

40 

29 

28 

46 

27 


37 

33 

1,600-1,999 

12 

16 

17 

18 

20 

7 

23 


37 

33 

2,000-2,999 

8 

9 

8 

17 

12 

10 

17 


13 

16 

3,000 or over. 

2 

2 

3 

6 

12 

1 

4 

h) 

0 

0 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN 











All incomes. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0) 

0) 

100 

0-999 

48 

33 

25 

29 

24 

,29 

19 

0) 

0) 

25 

1,000-1,499 

29 

36 

41 

29 

31 

36 

49 


\4 

27 

1,600-1,999 

11 

16 

18 

20 

20 

18 

10 


0 

20 

2,000-2,999___ _ 

9 

11 

11 

16 

17 

10 

14 


0 

20 

3,000 or over 

3 

6 

5 

7 

8 

7 

8 

(4 

0 

8 

■ nxmois-iowA 











All Incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(0 

0) 

100 

0-999 

67 

47 

39 

38 

31 

48 

36 


0 

31 

1,000-1,499 

21 

26 

36 

27 

35 

28 

32 


(1) 

38 

1.500-1,999 

9 

14 

13 

16 

22 

11 

26 

(4 

0 

13 

2,000-2,999 

9 

10 

8 

14 

9 

9 

6 


0 

9 

3,000 or over 

4 

3 

4 

6 

3 

4 

0 

c4 

(4 

9 


1 Percentage distributions not computed for fewer than 30 cases. (See table 111.) 
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The proportion of nonrelief families with incomes under $1,000 
differed less from one family type to another in the Illinois-Iowa 
villages than in the two other village groups. In the former com- 
munities the proportion ranged from 31 percent of the families of 
type 5 and types 8 and 9 combined, to 57 percent of those of type 1. 
In the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages, the range was from 18 percent of the 
families of types 8 and 9 to 50 percent of those of type 1 ; in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, from 19 percent of the families of t3rpe 7 to 48 percent 
of those of type 1. In each unit type 1 had the largest proportion of 
famihes at this income level (table 78). 

Eelatively more of the husbands in type-1 famihes were under 50 
and more in their forties in Pennsylvania and Ohio than in the central 
or westerly villages (table 122). This greater proportion of young 
husbands in the former unit than in the two latter is reflected in a 
shghtly greater proportion of type-1 families in the three major 
occupational groups and a smaller proportion in the fourth. Families 
without earners or deriving their major earnings from farm operation 
constituted 10 percent of the type-1 nonrelief group in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, 14 percent in Michigan and Wisconsin, and 20 percent in 
Illinois and Iowa (table 79). 

Table 79. — family type and occupation: ^ Percentage distribution of families 
by occupation j by family type, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
separately, 19S5-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type * 
No. 

1 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan-Wlsconsin 

niinois-Iowa 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

Other 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 
ness 
and : 
profes- 
sional 

Other 

! 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

Other 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

All types 

60 

12 

24 

4 

54 

13 

27 

6 

43 

13 

34 

10 

1 

62 

11 

27 

10 

61 

11 

24 

14 

34 

9 

37 

20 

2 

64 

12 

22 

2 

60 

12 

26 1 

2 

46 

17 

34 

3 

3 

62 

12 

26 

0 

55 

15 

30 

0 

46 

16 

36 

2 

4 

59 

13 

24 

4 

49 

14 

31 1 

6 

44 

14 

33 

9 

5 

62 

11 

26 

1 

58 

16 

26 

2 

62 

13 

28 

7 

6 

70 

13 

16 

1 

66 

9 

34 

1 

63 

10 j 

31 

6 

7 i 

63 

10 

27 

0 

76 

12 

12 

0 

60 

9 ! 

29 

2 

8 aud 9 

67 

9 

22 

2 

64 

10 

22 

4 

63 

13 i 

34 

0 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of families of the specified type (table 118). 
* For description of family types see Glossary, Family Type. 

8 0.50 percent or less. 


Although the general income level of nonrelief families in the 
Michigan-Wisconsiu villages appears to have been higher than in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the median income of type-1 families (non- 
relief) in the two areas did not differ greatly ($1,020 compared with 
$1,003) because of the difference in general character of this type 
group. 

For type-1 families, average family income from earnings was greater 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio than in Michigan and Wisconsin. In the 
former cc^mmunities 89 percent of the type-l husbands and 16 percent 
of the wives earned; in the latter, 84 and 16 percent. In addition, 
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average per capita earnings of the breadwinners were greater in the 
former commimities, as the following figures show: 


Item: 

Type 1: and'^Ohio 

Average total earnings per 

family $970 

Average earnings per work- 
ing husband 1,015 

Average earnings per work- 
ing wife 304 

Types 4 and 5: 

Average total earnings per 

family 1,409 

Average earnings per work- 
ing husband 1,254 

Average earnings per work- 
ing wife 382 

Average earnings per worker 
other than husband and 
wife 445 


Pennsylvania Michioan and Illinois and 


Wisconsin 

$897 

1,008 

230 

1,330 

1,253 

237 

370 


$927 

1,093 

268 

1,158 

1,076 

218 

345 


In Illinois and Iowa 81 percent of the type-1 husbands and 12 per- 
cent of the wives earned — proportions smaller than in the two other 
village units. However, the average earnings of employed husbands 
in type-1 families were higher in Illinois and Iowa than in the two 
other village units. Of the families of type 1 in the former villages 
(Illinois and Iowa) a large proportion were in business and the pro- 
fessions and although average earnings of husbands in business and 
professional families were lower than in the families of the same occu- 
pational group elsewhere they were higher than in wage-earner and 
clerical families in the other areas.' 

Families of types 4 and 5 had a somewhat higher median income 
in Michigan and Wisconsin than in Pennsylvania and Ohio or in Illi- 
nois and Iowa, $1,366 compared with $1,310 and $1,181. However, 
average (mean) income in the second vfilage group was a little higher 
than in the first, as were average money earnings. This difference in 
average earnings of families of these types in the two groups of villages 
reflects differences in contributions of family members other than hus- 
bands; the proportion of husbands who worked for money and their 
average earnings per person were approximately the same in the two 
units. However, in the Michigan and Wisconsin villages 15 percent 
of the wives were breadwinners, and their earnings averaged $237; in 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio villages 17 percent were breadwinners, and 
their earnings averaged $382 each. The proportion of sons, daughters, 
and others (not husband or wife) who earned also was greater in the 
latter villages, 27 percent coinpared with 25, and their average per 
capita earnings were higher as is shown above. Since relatively more 
wives, sons, daughters, and others (not husbands) earned in the easterly 
villages, the proportion of families with supplementary earners was 
greater, 41 percent compared with 36 percent in Michigan and Wis- 
consin; average earnings per family from such earners also were greater 
$175 coinpared with $118 (table i33). 

Families of t3^es 2 and 3, and 6 and 7 tended to be younger in the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio villages than in the two other units (table 122). 
Average earnings of families of these two type groups in these eastern 
villages were somewhat below those of similar groups in Michigan and 
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Wisconsin, but were higher than in the western villages as the following 
figures show: 


Item. Pennsvlmni 

Types 2 and 3: and Ohio 

Average total earnings 

per family $1,244 

Average earnings per 

working husband 1,186 

Types 6 and 7: 

Average total earnings 

per family 1,220 

Average earnings per 

working husband 1,166 


Mickioan and 
Wisconsin 

$1,301 

1,244 

1,331 

1,302 


Illinois and 
Iowa 

$1,160 

1,158 

1,054 

1,026 


That average earnings per family were higher in the central group 
of villages was due chiefly to the greater earnings of breadwinning 
husbands. The average number of earners per family in types 2 
and 3 was the same in the central and eastern villages, 1.17; in the 
western villages, 1.10. In types 6 and 7, the average number of earn- 
ers per family was 1.19 in the central villages, 1.21 in the eastern, and 
1.26 in the western (table 80). 


Table 80. — family size and earners: Average number of persons and average 
number of earners in families, by family type and income, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and family i 
type No. 

Average i persons in families in specified 
income classes 

Average * earners in families in specified 
income classes 

All 

1 

$0- 
$999 1 

$1,000- 

$1,499 

$1,600- 

$1,999 

$2,000- 

$2,999 

$3,000 

or 

over : 

All 

$0- 

$999 

$l,00O-i 

$1,499 

$1,600- 

$1,999 

$2,000- 

$2,999 

$3,000 

or 

over 

COMBINED VILLAGE 













XJNITS 

No. i 

No. 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

2.02 

2.01 

2.02 

2.03 

2.01 

2.00 

0. 99 

0. 92 

1.02 

1. 18 

1.07 

0.96 

2 

3.01 

3.01 

3.00 

3. 02 

3.01 

3.02 

1.13 

1.13 

1.12 

1.16 

1.14 

1.16 

3 

4. 00 

4.00 

4.01 

3.99 

3.99 

4.02 

1.16 

1.20 

1.18 

1.13 

1. 09 

1.09 

4 

3.46 

3.36 

3.52 

3. 48 

3.63 

3.56 

1. 40 

1. 26 

1.50 

1.49 

1.48 

1.31 

5 

5.38 

6.39 

6.41 

5.33 

5.34 

6.45 

1.54 

1. 43 

1.60 

1.70 

1. 54 

1.29 

6 

5.29 1 

5.31 i 

5.31 1 

6. 19 

6.27 

5.20 

1.09 

1.08 

1.11 

1.07 

1.14 

1.00 

7 

7.31 

7.27 

7.31 

7.29 

7.40 

7.43 

1.47 

1. 27 

1.43 

1.76 

1.66 

1. 71 

8 and 9 

7.23 

7.18 

7.63 

7. 59 

6.46 

6.25 

1.89 

1.49 

1.78 

1.88 

2.57 

2.62 

PENNSTLVANIA- 

OHIO 













1 

2.02 

2.02 

2.02 

2.04 

2.01 

2.00 

1.06 

.97 

1.10 

1.24 

1.07 

1.00 

2 and 3 

3.43 

3.38 

3.47 

3. 45 

3.36 

3.46 

1.17 

1. 16 

1. 18 

1.18 

1. 12 

1.18 

4 and 5 

4.03 

3.93 

4. 05 

4.05 

3.92 

4,49 

1.48 

[ 1.27 

1.62 

1.56 

1.60 

1.31 

6 and 7 

8 and 9- 

5.86 

7.56 

5.76 
6. 77 

5.69 

7.78 

6. 50 
7.91 

6.05 

7.27 

6.50 

1. 21 

1. 87 

1.17 

1.50 

1. 16 
1.56 

1. 60 
1.94 

1. 14 

1 2.78 

1.26 

MICHIGAN- 

WISCONSIN 











I 


1 

2. 02 

2.01 

2.03 

2.02 

2.01 

2.00 

.99 

! .96 

.98 

1.14 

1.07 

.94 

2 and 3 — 

3. 45 

3.39 

3.48 

3.48 

3.46 

3.50 

1, 17 

1.17 

1. 18 

1.20 

1.09 

1.17 

4 and 5 

4.00 

3.86 

i 4.11 

3.93 

: 4.12 

4.07 

1. 41 

1.29 

1.45 

1. 55 

1.36 

1.45 

6 and 7 

5. 91 

6.78 

6.06 

6.55 

6.11 

6.00 

1. 19 

1.06 

1.24 

1.06 

1.36 

1.36 

8 and 9 

7. 35 

7.60 

8.38 

6.68 

1 6.30 

1 7.50 

1 2.02 

1.68 

1.69 

2.00 

2.40 

3.50 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 



1 











2.01 

2.01 

2.02 

2.02 

2.01 

2.00 

.93 

.86 

.96 

1.13 

1.09 

.95 

2 and 3 

! 3.41 

3.37 

3.47 

3.39 

3.37 

3.54 

; 1.10 

1. 13 

1.07 

1,04 

1. 15 

1.00 

4 and 6 

3.99 

3.83 

4.16 

4.20 

3.90 

3.81 

1 1.44 

1.34 

1.50 

1.67 

1.60 

1. 12 

6 and 7 

6.06 

5.93 

6. 16 

6.45 

5.85 

6.00 

1.26 

1. 14 

1. 26 

1.66 

1.42 

.75 

8 and 9 

6. 73 

7. 13 

6.68 

8.17 

5.00 

6.00 

1 1.79 

1.40 

2. 06 

1.60 

2.50 

1.76 


1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 
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Within each family-type group, families with more than one earner 
were more prevalent in the central part of the income range than at 
the extremes. Thus, among families of type 1 in the income class 
$1,500-$1,999, the average number of earners in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio was 1.24; in Michigan and Wisconsin, 1.14; and in Illinois and 
Iowa, 1.13. At the lower extreme of the income distribution, the 
averages for the three units were 0.97, 0.96, and 0.85 (table 80). 

Among families of types 4 and 5, the average number of earners 
in the three income classes in the range $1,000-82,999 was between 
1.55 and 1.62 in Pennsylvania and Ohio; between 1.36 and 1.55 in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Average money income from sources other than earnings and 
average nonmoney income was lower for each family-type group in 
Peimsylvania and Ohio than in the other tw'o areas, and thus the 
general differences between the areas already noted for families of 
all types appear in the data for each type group. Moreover, within 
each area the differences among the family types were similar. Fami- 
nes of type 1 and types 4 and 5 tended to receive relatively more 
money income other than earnings and more nonmoney income from 
the owned home, and the proportion of families having such income 
was also greater than among families of other types. 

Family Occupation and Income (Nonrelief Families) 

The 46 Villages Combined 

Wage-earner jobs provided the major source of eammgs of more 
than half, 53 percent, of the white nonrelief families in this group 
of villages. Business and professions provided for somewhat more 
than one-fourth, as follows: 

Percentage 
distribniion 
of nonrelief 


Occupational group: families 

All occupations 100 

Wage-earner 53 

Clerical 12 

Business and professional 28 

Independent business 16 

Independent professional 2 

Salaried business 5 

Salaried professional 5 

Other 7 


Of the 340 families in the so-called fourth or ‘^other^^ occupational 
group, 266 or more than three-fourths were without earnings and 
thus had no^ occupational classification; 74 were families of farm 
operators liviug in the villages but still carrying responsibility for 
their farm business (table 111). Doubtless the group without earn- 
ings included many retired operators no longer actively managing 
farm^ operations. Other retired farm families with sons or daughters 
earning were classified in one of the three major occupational groups. 
The count of farm families in villages, therefore, does^ not tell the 
number of families of former operators that still received incomes 
from owned farms or the number that had sold their land. 
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Families in independent business (such as small factories, retail 
stores, restaurants, filling stations, and garages) accounted for more 
than one-half of the business and professional group. The number 
of families in salaried business and professional occupations was 
slightly smaller relatively than in the small cities, doubtless because 
there are fewer such positions in villages (table 112). 


Characteristics of Families and of Households in Each Occupational Group 


Husbands in families without earnings or obtaining their major 
earnings from farms they operated were older than those in the three 
other occupational^ groups. Their median age was 68 years while 
that of husbands in business and professional families was 46; in 
clerical families, 45; and in wage-earner, 44. In the business and 
professional group, husbands tended to be older at the extremes of 
the income distribution than in intermediate classes, as the following 
figures show: 

Median age of^ husband by 
family occupational group — 


Family-income class: 


$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499. 
$1,500-$1,999. 
$2,000-$2,999- 
$3,000 or over. 


Business 


Wage- 

Cleri- 

and pro- 

earner 

cal 

fessional 

. 44 

45 

46 

. 45 

48 

55 

. 42 

41 

44 

. 43 

46 

44 

. 48 

47 

44 

145 

43 

48 


1 Median based on only 12 cases. 


Apparently, the low-income famihes in business and professions 
included but few of the young husbands embarking upon careers; 
only 8 percent of those in the $0-$999 class were under 30 (table 124). 

Wage-earner families were larger than any others, and carried a 
heavier burden of child support. The average size was 3.71 persons, 
contrasted with 3.56 in the clerical and 3.44 in the business and 
professional group. The average number of children under 16^ was 
1.16 per wage-earner family, 0.99 per clerical, and 0.92 per business 
and professional family. Families m the fourth occupational group 
were much smaller, 2.59 persons, with older persons relatively more 
numerous. One-fourth of the wage-earner families had five or more 
members; only one-fifth of the clerical and the business and professional 
famihes were of this size, as is shown below: 


Occupational group: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business and professional 

Independent business 

Independent professional. 

Salaried business 

Salaried professional 

Other 


Percentage of families 
having— 


2 mem- 

Sot ^ 

5 or more 

bers 

members 

members 

^ 27 

48 

25 

- 26 

54 

20 

- 32 

48 

20 

- 35 

45 

20 

_ 36 

47 

17 

- 28 

53 

19 

- 23 

56 

21 

- 67 

26 

7 


Persons other than family members were found in 50 percent of the 
business and professional famihes, relatively more than in the other 
occupational groups. Forty-four percent of the clerical famihes, 36 
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percent of the wage earner, and 31 percent of the fanailies in the occu- 
pational group classified as “other” reported having such persons in 
their households. The average length of tune_ nonfamily members 
were in these households ranged from 16 weeks in the fourth occupa- 
tional group to 30 weeks in the business and professional group (table 

128). . , ^ . 

Families whose only earnings were derived from keepmg roomers 
and boarders were classified as business and professional. However, 
the proportion of families in that group having income from this 
source was only slightly higher than in the two other groups, 15 per- 
cent compared with 12 percent of the wage-earner and 11 percent of 
the clerical families. In each occupational group more of the famUies 
reported guests than any other type of nonfamily member, 34 percent 
of the business and professional families, 32 percent of the clerical, 
and 24 percent of the wage-earner and of the fourth occupational 
groups. 

Relatively more of the business and professional than of the other 
groups had paid help hving in the household, 10 percent as compared 
to 7 percent of the clerical and of the fourth occupational groups, and 
5 percent of the wage-earner families. 

Table 81. — family income and size: Percentage distribution of families by income^ 
quartiles of family incomcy and average size of family, by occupation, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 






Business and professional families 


Item 

All 

fami- 

lies 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

ical 

fami- 

lies 

All 

Inde- 

pendent 

business 

Inde- 
pendent 
profes- 
1 sional 

Salaried 

business 

Salaried 

profes- 

sional 

Other 
fami- 
lies 2 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

$0-$2i9 

2 

2 

(3) 

1 

2 

0 

(3) 

(2) 

1 11 

$250-$499 

7 

8 

4 

4 

6 

0 

1 

1 

15 

$500-$749 

12 

16 

7 

6 

10 

1 

2 

3 

17 

$750-$999 

1'8 

25 

16 

9 

10 

3 

4 

9 

16 

$1,000-$1,249 

17 

21 

18 

12 

16 

5 

9 

10 

14 

$1,250-$1.499 

12 

13 

13 

12 

14 

9 

7 

15 

10 

$1, 600-$1,749 

9 

7 

11 

12 


7 

17 

12 

4 

$l,750-$3,999 

6 

4 

9 

10 

7 

9 

14 

13 

3 

$2,000~$2,249 

6 

2 

8 

8 

6 

7 

9 

13 

3 

$2,250-$2,499 

3 

1 

4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

1 

$2,600-$2,999 

4 

1 

5 

8 

5 

11 

i 13 

10 

1 

$3,000~$3,499 

2 

(3) 

3 

4 

2 

10 

6 

4 

2 

$3,500-$3,999 

1 

(3) 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

$4,000 or over 3 

2 

(3) 

1 

6 

3 

29 

i 9 

3 

2 

Quartiles of family income: 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1st quartile 

806 

744 

961 

1,103 

920 

1,742 

1,526 

1, 275 

482 

Median. 

1, 154 

1, 007 

1, 352 

1,609 

1,363 

2, 604 

1,929 

1,746 

861 

3rd quartile 

1, 661 

1, 329 

3,925 

2,261 

1, 948 

4,212 

2,699 

2, 220 

1, 286 

Average persons * per fam- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

ily 

3.54 

3.71 

3.66 

3.44 

3. 41 

3.29 

3.46 

3. 59 

2.69 


I Families that had no income from earnings, families of farm operators living in villages, and 1 family of 
unknown occupation. 

* 0.50 percent or less. 

3 Largest income reported, over $20,000. 

* Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 
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Income Levels In Each Occupational Group 

Business and professional families, as a group, reached a higher 
income level than did the other three groups. Their median income of 
$1,609 was $602 above that of the wage-earner families and $257 above 
that of the clerical. Families of independent professional workers 
had the highest median income of any of the four subgroups of families 
in business and professions, $2,604; families in business for themselves, 
the lowest, $1,363 (table 81). 

The fourth occupational group, largely families without earnings, 
had a median income of only $851 ; tlnee-fourths of the families had 
incomes below $1,286. However, some of the 16 families that reached 
or passed the $3,000 line had incomes high enough to raise the average 
of this top class to $4,394 (table 114). 

Although wage-earner families constituted only 53 percent of the 
nonrelief sample they were considerably more than half of the low- 
income groups and considerably less than half of those at the upper- 
income levels. Thus, 69 percent of the families with incomes in the 
range $500-$999 were classed as wage-earner; but only 4 percent of 
those in the income class $3,000~$3,499. The reverse was true of the 
business and professional families; they constituted 28 percent of the 
nonrelief sample and were but 14 percent of the group in the class 
$500-$999 and 65 percent of those in the $3,000-$3,499 level (fig. 
12 ). 



FAMILY INCOME (DOLLARS) 


Figuee 12. — Occupation and income: Percentage distribution of nonrelief families 
by occupation and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
combined, 1935-36. 
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Sources of Income in Each Occupational Group 

Breadwinners in business and professional families tended to receive 
more for tbeir labor than did those in clerical or wage-earner families. 
Average earnings per family amounted to $1,701, $1,326, and $956 in 
the three groups, respectively. While these averages differ consider- 
ably, the proportion of aggregate income derived from earnings was 
approximately the same, 88 percent in the two former groups and 90 
percent in the latter (table 82). 

Table 82. — soueces of income by occupation: Average earnings 'per family^ and 
percentage of total family income derived from earnings, from money income other 
than earnings, and from nonmoney income, by occupation and income, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-Income 
class (dollars) 

Wage-earner families’ 
income derived from 2 — 

Clerical families’ income 
derived from 1 — 

Business and professional 
families’ income derived 
from 2 — 

Earnings 2 

Money 

income 

other 

than 

earn- 

ings 

Non- 

money 

income® 

Earnings 2 

Money 

income 

other 

than 

earn- 

ings 

Non- 
money 
income 3 

Earnings 2 i 

i 

1 

Money 

income 

other 

than 

earn- 

ings 

Non- 
money 
income ® 


Doh 

Pet 

Pd. 

Pet 

Pol. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pol. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

All incomes 

956 

90 

4 

6 

1, 326 

88 

5 

7 

1,701 

88 

6 

6 

0-999 

609 

88 

4 

8 

623 

86 

6 

8 

521 

78 

9 

13 

1,000-1,499-.- 

1, 094 

91 

3 

6 

1, 111 

90 

3 

7 

1 1, 124 

90 

3 

7 

1,500-1,999... 

1, 550 

92 

3 

5 

1, 513 

89 

5 

6 

1, 527 

88 

5 

7 

2,000-2,999... 

2, 083 

89 

6 

5 

2,089 

88 

7 

5 

2, 138 

89 

5 

6 

3,000 or over . 

2, 660 

69 

27 

4 

3,111 

88 

7 

5 

4, 467 

87 

10 

4 


1 Percentages are based on the total family Income in each class (table 114). 

2 Includes money earnings from all individual earners, from roomers and boarders, and from other sources 
not attributable to individuals. Averages are based on the number of families in each class (table 114). 

3 Includes nonmoney income from owned homes, from rent as pay, and from home-produced food. 

Earnings usually provided approximately nine-tenths of income, 
whatever the income level or occupational group; but there were two 
exceptions — business and professional famihes with low incomes, and 
wage-earner families at the top of the income distribution. Business 
and professional families with incomes below $1,000 received but 78 
percent of their total income from earnings. They differed from 
clerical and wage-earner families of this -income class in that they were 
older. The median age of husbands in the former group was 55; in 
the two latter, 48 and 45 years. It is not surprising therefore that a 
larger proportion of the low-income business and professional families 
were home owners and their nonmoney income from home ownership 
was greater, an average of $56 compared with $39 for the clerical and 
$36 for the wage-earner group. Business and professional families 
at this low econ()inic level also had higher money income from sources 
other than earnings than the two other major occupational groups; 
their average receipts of $58 were $12 higher than those of clerical 
and $30 higher than those of wage-earner families. 

The 12 wage-earner families with incomes of $3,000 or more had 
an average of $1,023 (27 percent of aggregate income) from invest- 
ments, pensions, and cash gifts. As a consequence, earnings had 
lessened importance as a component of aggregate income, constituting 
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but 69 percent. The high receipts of these few families are not to be 
considered typical of wage-earner high-income groups but are a con- 
sequence of sampling fluctuations. Some of these families had rents 
from property or pensions of more than $1,000; annuities and a few 
large cash gifts were the other major items in the total. 

The famnies without earnings or deriving their major earniugs from 
fpm operation, as a group, fared better than the three major occupa- 
tional groups with respect to money iacome from investments, pen- 
sions, cash gifts, and the like. Four-fifths had income of this sort. 
Receipts averaged $672 per family (on an all-family basis) or more than 
five times those of any other occupational group. This average was 
affected by the large amounts received by a small number of well-to-do 
families. Yet the average of $306 for the families with incomes below 
$1,000 was five times as great as for business and professional families 
at this level. 

Business and professional families ranked above clerical and wage- 
earner families with respect to money income other than earnings; 
receipts of the three groups averaged $125, $82, and $45 per family, 
and were 6, 5, and 4 percent of their aggregate income. Such income, 
therefore, played only a minor part in determining the groups’ general 
income levels (table 114). 

The fourth occupational group also ranked above the three major 
occupational groups with respect to nonmoney income from housing 
and from home-produced food. Relatively more of the families in 
this fourth group owned their homes and had gardens, orchards, and 
other facilities for producing food for their own use. Average receipts 
per family (all family basis) from these two sources combined were 
$192; from housing, $129; from food, $63. 

Nonmoney income from housing and home-produced food together 
averaged $119 for business and professional, $97 for clerical, and $70 
for wage-earner families. Differences in the averages were due to 
differences in income from owned homes; each of the three groups had 
a little less than $25 per family from home-produced food. 

Responsibility for Family Support in Each Occupational Group 
Principal and supplementary earners. 

In all three occupational groups, principal earners earned the paajor 
share of the burden of family support. They contributed similar 
proportions of the aggregate income of the three groups, 83 percent 
of that of the business and professional, and a little less, 80 percent, 
of that of the clerical and the wage-earner families. However, this 
similarity did not persist at all income levels. Below $1,000, principal 
earners provided but 69 percent of the aggregate income of the families 
in business and professions, compared with 80 percent of that of the 
clerical and 83 percent of that of wage-earner families. A relatively 
large proportion, 28 percent, of the income of the former group was 
derived from keeping roomers and boarders and sources other than 
earnings. The proportion of the total income of business and pro- 
fessional families received from principal earners was about the same, 
84 or 85 percent, at all income levels above $1,000; from secondary 
earners, 2, 3, or 4 percent (table 83). 
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Table 83. — income from principal and supplementary earners and^ from 
OTHER sources: Percentage^ of total family income derived from principal 
earners, from supplementary earners, and from all other sources, hy occupation 
and income. Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, lOSS-SS 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Wage-earner families’ in- 
come derived from— 

Clerical families’ income 1 
derived from— 

Business and professional 
families’ income derived 
from— 

Prin- 

cipal 

earners 

Supple- 

mentary 

earners 

All 
other 
sources 2 

Prin- 

cipal 

earners 

Supple- 

mentary 

earners 

All 
other 
sources 2 

Prin- 1 
cipal 
earners 

Supple- 

mentary 

earners 

All 
other 
sources 2 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes - 

80 

8 

12 

80 

7 

13 

83 

3 

14 

0-999 

S3 

3 

14 

80 

4 

16 

69 

3 

28 

1,000-1,499 

84 

6 

10 

84 

5 

11 

85 

3 

12 

1,500-1,999 

78 

13 

9 

81 

6 

13 

84 

4 

12 

2,000-2,999 

69 

18 

1 13 

81 

1 6 

13 

84 

4 

12 

3,000 or over. -- 

64 

1 

35 

72 

16 

12 

85 

2 

14 


1 Percentages are based on the total family income in each class (table 114). They may not add to 100 
because business losses, deducted from total family income, are not deducted in this table. See table 114. 

a Includes money earnings from roomers and boarders or other sources not attributable to individuals, 
money income other than earnings, and nonmoney income from housing and home-produced food. 

Clerical families in the tliree income intervals within the range 
$l,000-$2,999 resembled the business and professional, though con- 
tributions of principal earners were soinewhat less important as com- 
ponents of aggregate income and contributions of secondary earners, 
more important. In the income class $3,000 or more, however, the 
two occupational groups differed; contributions of principal earners 
in the 31 clerical families were but 72 percent of the aggregate; those 
of secondary earners increased to 16 percent. 

In the wage-earner group the contributions of principal earners were 
a smaller proportion of aggregate income at levels above $1,500 than 
below; the contributions of secondary earners, a higher proportion 
except at the level $3,000_ or more. (The unusual income pattern of 
the 12 wage-earner families in this top income interval has already 
been mentioned.) Wage-earner families within the income range 
$l,500-$2,999 thus depended upon supplementary earners to a greater 
extent than did families with similar incomes in the two otW occupa- 
tional^ groups. 

While the contributions of the chief breadwinners of families were 
about the same proportion of aggregate income in the three occupa- 
tional groups, they were very different in amount. In the business 
and professional group they averaged $1,614 per family; in the clerical, 
$1,214; in the wage-earner, $861. Differences in general income 
levels of these three groups, therefore, are largely a reflection of the 
earning abihties of their principal earners (taWe 130). 

Mmy principal earners were the only members of their families 
wor^g for money — 82 percent of those in business and professional 
families and 73 percent of those in clerical and wage-earner families 
(table 131). In the business and professional group there were 42 
families without any individual breadwinners because their major 
earnings were from keeping roomers and boarders, a family under- 
taking. 
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Supplementary earners were found in 18 percent of the business and 
professional families, and in a larger proportion, 27 percent, of the 
clerical and wage-earner families. Differences in the proportion of 
families with more than one breadwinner were reflected in the average 
number of earners per family in the three occupational groups, 1.18 
in the former and 1.33 in each of the two latter groups. Among the 
wage-earner families in the two income classes $1,500-$1,999 and 
$2,000-$2,999, the average number of earners was 1.59 and 1.70 per 
family — higher averages than at any other income level for this group 
or any level below $3,000 for either of the two other groups (table 91). 

^ Average earnings of all secondary workers in business and profes- 
sional and in clerical families were approximately the same, $300 and 
$305; in the wage-earner group the average was considerably smaller, 
$246. However, in the three income intervals within the range 
$l,000-$2,999, average earnings of the secondary workers in wage- 
earner families were mgher than in the two other occupational groups 
(table 84). 


Table 84. — supplementary earners: Percentage of families with supplementary 
earner average amounts earned^ and percentage of total family earnings derived 
from supplementary earners^ hy family occupation and income, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined, 1936-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Percentage i of fam- 
ilies with supple- 
mentary earners 

Average * earnings 
per supplementary 
earner 

i 

Average 3 earnings 
per family from 
supplementary 
earners 

Percentage < of family 
earnings derived 
from supplemen- 
tary earners 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

1 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dot. 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All incomes 

27 

27 

18 

246 

305 

300 

81 

101 

63 

8.5 

7.6 

3.7 

0-999 

21 

19 

15 

99 

142 

100 


30 

18 

3.8 

4.8 

3.5 

1,000-1,499-. 

28 

26 

18 

231 

195 

201 

78 

65 

43 

7.1 

5.9 

3.8 

1,500-1,999- 

44 

32 

18 

366 

288 

298 

215 

109 

66 

13.9 

7.2 

4.3 

2,000-2,999- 
3,000 or j 

48 

28 

19 

588 

398 

414 

411 

136 

93 

19.7 

6.5 

4.4 

over 

17 

48 

17 

8 340 

723 

573 

57 

560 

124 

2.1 

18.0 

2.8 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners. 
3 Averages are based on the number of supplementary earners in each class (table 131). 

3 Averages are based on the number of 'families in each class, regardless of whether they had any supple- 
mentary earners. 

< Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 82). 

® Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 


There was greater disparity between the average earnings of prin- 
cipal and of supplementary earners in the business and professional 
group than in the two others. This greater disparity and the smaller 
average number of supplementary earners per family are both reflected 
in the lower percentage of aggregate earnings received from such 
earners by busmess and professional families. 

Husbands as breadwinners. 

Husbands were the chief breadwinners in nine-tenths or more of the 
families of each major occupational group. They had this role with a 
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little greater frequency in the wage-earner families than in the others, 
as the following figures show: 

Percentage of families in which husband was — 
Principal Supplementary Without 


Occupational group: 

earner 

earner 

earnings 

Wage-earner 

95 

3 

2 

Clerical 

90 

6 

4 

Business and professional 

93 

3 

4 

Other 

21 

- 

79 


Because so many husbands were the chief support of their families 
the proportion of aggregate income derived from their earnings was 
only a httle less than that derived from all principal earners. Thus, 
in the business and professional group, husbands provided 82 percent, 
principal earners, 83 percent of total income. In the clerical group 
the two percentages, 77 and 80, were a little farther apart because of 
the greater number of husbands who were supplementary earners in 
this group than in the others (tables 83 and 85). 

Table 85. — earnings of family members as a percentage of income: Per- 
centage 1 of total family income derived from earnings of husbands^ of wives, of 
other family members, and from all other sources, by occupation and income, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 19S5-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Wage-earner families’ in- 
come derived from— 

Clerical families’ income 
derived from— 

1 

Business and professional 
families’ income derived 
from— 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 

fam- 

ily 

mem- 

bers 

All 
other 
sources 2 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 

fam- 

ily 

mem- 

bers 

All 
other 
sources 2 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Other 

fam- 

ily 

mem- 

bers 

All 

other 

sources* 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

All incomes 

79.1 

3.8 

5.1 

12.0 

77.1 

3.2 

7.0 

12.7 

81.8 

2.0 

2.8 

13.8 

0-999 

81.0 

2.6 

2.6 j 

13.9 

73.9 

3.8 

6.5 

16.8 

67.2 

1.8 

3.2 

28.0 

1,000-1,499... 

82.0 

3.6 1 

3.9 1 

10.6 

81,5 

2.3 

4.9 

11.3 

82.0 

3.6 

2,4 

12.4 

1,500-1,999... 

76.0 

6.4 

8.2 

9.4 

76.8 

3.7 

7. 1 

12.7 

82.4 

1 2.6 

2.6 

12.5 

2,000-^999... 

68.6 

4.8 

13.7 

13.1 

78.5 

2.7 

6.3 

1 12.7 

83.2 

i 1.6 

3.6 

12.0 

3,000 or over. 

62.4 

1.6 

i 

1.6 

34.6 

70,2 

4.3 

13.7 

1 

11.9 

83.4 

1.1 

2.3 

1 

13.9 


» Percentages are based on the total family income in each class (table 114). They may not add to 100 
because business losses, deducted from total family income, are not deducted in this table. See table 114. 

* Includes money earnings from roomers and boarders or other sources not attributable to individuals, 
money income other than earnings, and nonmoney income from housing and home-produced food. 

Husbands m business and professional families provided about the 
same proportion, 82 or 83 percent, of total income at all income levels 
save the lowest where 14 percent did not earn as individuals. Earn- 
ings from the family undertaking, keeping roomers and boarders, 
provided 6 percent of the aggregate income of these low-income 
families. Husbands in the wage-earner families within the income 
ran^e $l,500-$2,999 received considerably more help from other 
family members than did business and professional husbands at any 
income level. In the clerical group, the 31 families with incomes of 
$3,000 or more received 18 percent of their income from wives, sons, 
and daughters. 

Husbands in the business and professional group were the sole 
earners of their families somewhat more often than were husbands in 
the two other major occupational groups, as might be anticipated 
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from the smaller proportion of income received from other family 
earners.^ The three occupational groups differed more with respect to 
proportion of sole-earner husbands at upper- than at lower-income 
levels. Among the business and professional families with incomes 
of $2,000 or more, husbands provided a little more of aggregate income 
and received a little less helj) from earning wives than at lower levels; 
82 percent of those in the highest-income group were the only bread- 
winners of their families (table 86). 

Table 86. — husbands as earners: Percentage of total families with husbands as 
sole earners j average amounts received by earning husbands, and percentage of total 
family earnings derived from husbands, by family occupation arid income. Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 19S5S6 

[WTiite nonrelief'fainilies that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Percentage i of families 
with husbands as sole 
earners 

Average* earnings per 
husband 

Percentage ^ of family 
earnings derived from 
husbands 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Wage- 
earner 1 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes 

71 

71 

78 

866 

1,206 

1,654 

88.5 

87.6 

93.2 

0-999 

76 

75 

71 

584 

669 

520 

92.6 

86.5 

85.8 

1,000-1,499 

72 

74 

79 

997 

1,013 

1,049 

90.6 

90.8 

91.2 

1,500-1,999 

55 

65 

80 

1, 311 

1,386 

1, 450 

' 82.8 

87.2 

! 92.9 

2,000-2,999 

52 

69 

80 

1, 621 

1,971 

2,020 

77.2 

89.1 

93.3 

3,000 or over 

75 

48 

82 

2,609 

2,546 

4,311 

89.9 

79.2 

95.9 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families In each class. 

* Averages are based on the total number of earning husbands in each class. 

* Percentages are based on total family earnings in each class (table 82). 


In the wage-earner and clerical groups, where contributions of 
wives, sons, and daughters pla-yed a more important role in the 
achievement of income levels above $1,500, the proper ti(>n of sole- 
earner husbands was smaller above than below this dividing line. 
(An exception is the unusual situation in the group of 12 wage-earner 
families at the top of the income distribution, already discussed.) ^ 

Average earnings of husbands in business and professional families 
were almost double those of husbands in wage-earner families, $1,654 
contrasted with $866. Ninety-three percent of the husbands in the 
former group were engaged in business and in professions; 97 percent 
of the latter had wage-earner jobs (table 90). The higher average 
earnings of men in the former than in the latter type of work has 
already been shown (table 59). 

Wives as breadwinners, 

Wives^ earnings provided a little greater share of aggregate family 
income in the wage-earner group than in the two others. A larger 
proportion worked for money, 18 percent, compared with 15 percent 
in clerical families and 10 percent in business or professional families. 
Wives in the former group made less, however; average per capita 
earnings for the three groups of wives were $233, $317, and $358, 
respectively (table 87). 
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Table 87. — wives as eakners: Number and 'percentage of 'wives earning, average 
earnings per wife, and percentage of total family earnings derived from wives, by 
occupation and income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units com- 
bined, 1985-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Wives earning i 

Average 2 earnings per 
wife 

Percentage 3 of total 
family earnings derived 
from wives 

Wage- 

earner 

families 

Clerical 

families 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 

Wage- 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

Cleri- 

cal 

fami- 

lies 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 

Wage- 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

Cleri- 

cal 

fami- 

lies 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 


No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. * 

Pet. 

Dot. 

M. 

Pol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pci. 

All incomes 

476 

18 

94 

15 

150 

10 

233 

317 

358 

4.3 

3.6 

2.2 

0-999 

223 

17 

! 25 

15 

32 

11 

108 

191 

no 

3.0 

4.5 

2.4 

1,000-1,499- 

155 

17 

27 

14 

46 

13 

261 

203 

335 

4.0 

2.6 

3.9 

1,500-1,999- 

74 

26 

22 

18 

37 

12 

426 

354 

386 

7.0 

4.2 

3.0 

2,000-2,999- 

22 

^ 18 

15 

14 

24 

8 

634 

469 

478 

5.4 

3.1 

1.7 

3,000 or over- 

2 

17 

5 

16 

11 

i 

7 

<340 

! 935 

1 

816 

i 

2.1 

4.8 

1.2 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of wives in each class. 

2 Averages are based on the number of earning wives in each class. 

3 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 82) . 

* Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

Kelatively fewer wives earned in business and professional families 
with incomes of $2,000 or above than at lower levels. In the two 
other occupational groups the percentage of wives earning was great- 
est in the income class $1,500-$1,999. Above and below this level, 
percentages were similar. 

In wage-earner families earning wives outnumbered earning sons 
and daughters by almost two to one at the income level below $1,000. 
But as income rose the numerical importance of the two groups 
changed; in the income class $2,000-$2,999, there were about three 
times as many sons and daughters as wives working for money. 
In fche two other major occupational groups, the pattern was similar — 
more wives than sons and daughters among the earners from low- 
income families and the reverse at higher-income levels; but differ- 
ences in the numerical importance of the two groups of earners were 
somewhat less marked than in wage-earner families. The greater 
number of breadwinimg sons and daughters, compared with wives, 
at high- than at low-income levels reflects a greater number of such 
potential earners per family among the more well-to-do (table 111). 

Differences in the number of wives and sons and daughters earning, 
however, are not always indicative of differences in average income 
per family from each of these groups of breadwinners since their per 
capita earnings differed. At some income levels per capita earnings 
of wives were below those of sons and daughters and at some they were 
above. Wage-earner families with incomes of less than $1,000 would 
have received $18 apiece from wives and $17 from sons and daughters, 
had the aggregate earnings of these two groups been equally appor- 
tioned among all families; yet there were 223 working wives and but 
126 sons and daughters. In general, however, average income per 
family from wives was more similar to that from sons and daughters 
at the lower-income levels than at the upper where the latter were 
more numerous (table 129). 
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A Kttle more than one-fifth, 32 of the 150 bread winning wives in 
business and professional families were principal earners. In the two 
other groups the proportion was a little smaller, 17 of the 94 in clerical 
families, and 53 of the 476 in wage-earner families. In each occupa- 
tional ^oup, the proportion of principal-earner wives found in the 
family-mcome class below $1,000 was greater than the proportion of 
families at that level. 

Sons, daughters, and others as breadwinners. 

Of the sons and daughters 16 or older in the busmess and pro- 
fessional families, 22 percent were earners; in clerical families, 37 per- 
cent; in wage-earner families, 30 percent (table 88). Few children 
under 16 earned in any occupational group — they numbered fewer 
than 1 percent of the total earners. 

Table 88. — family members earnino: Number and 'percentage of hushandsj 
wives j and other family members earning, by occupation, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units combined, 19S5S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational 
group 


Family members earning 

Percentage * of specified family 
members earning 

Fami- 

lies 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 

under 

16 

Others 
16 or 
older 

All 

Hus- 

bands 

Wives 

Others 

under 

16 

Others 
16 or 
older 


No, 

No, 

No, 

No, 

No, 

No, 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All occupations 

5. 067 

6, 160 

4,654 

726 

47 

723 

34.4 

91.8 

14.3 

0.9 

27.6 

Wage-earner 

2,670 

3,546 

2,610 

476 

30 

430 

35.9 

97.7 

17.8 

1.0 

30.3 

Clerical 

623 

1 830 

600 

94 

7 

129 

37.5 

96.3 

15.1 

1.1 

36.5 

Business and pro- 
fessional 

1, 433 

1,694 

1, 373 

160 

10 

161 

34.4 

9.5.8 

10.4 j 

.1 

21.8 

Other 

341 

80 

71 

6 

0 

3 

9.0 

20.8 

1.8 

.0 

2.8 


i Percentages are based on the total number of specified family members in each class. 


The minor importance of contributions of sons and daughters as 
a share of the aggregate income of families in each occupational 
group has already been noted. Their earnings were a little larger 
proportion of the total income of clerical families than of wage- 
earner or of business and professional — 7 percent in the former and 
5 and 3 percent in the two latter groups (table 85). However, in 
some of the families in each occupational group, sons and daughters 
provided an important share of the income. For example, in clerical 
famihes with incomes below $1,000, such workers had average earn- 
ings amounting to $407 apiece — ^half or more of the income of many 
families at this level (table 89). 

28 These figures do not include earning sons and daughters who were at home on a rooming and boarding 
basis and were not members of the economic family. Such sons and daughters were found in the same pro- 
portion, 4 percent, of the families of each occupational group. There were relatively more business and 
professional than wage-earner or clerical families with two or more such household members; but since so 
few households were involved, the inclusion of such members in the count of earners would not have altered 
the ranking of the three groups with respect to proportion of older sons and daughters earning (table 128) , 
The group of family members 16 or older (not husband or wife) included sons, daughters, and a few other 
related persons such as parents of the husband or wife and daughters- and sons-in-law. However, since 
the related persons were few in number, the group will be designated as “sons and daughters” in the interest 
of brevity. 
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Table 89 . — eabners other than httsband and wipe: Number and average 
earnings of earners other than husband and wife^ and percentage of total family 
earnings derived from such earners, by occupation and income, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined, 1935-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational group and income 
class (dollars) 

Earners 
other 
than hus- 
band and 
wife per 
100 

families 

Average earnings of earners other than 
husband and wife 

Percentage* 
of family 
earnings de- 

Per earner i 

Per 

family 3 

rived from 
earners 
other than 
husband 
and wife 

All 

Male 

Female 


Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Wage-earner 

17 

319 

338 

270 

65 

5.7 

0-999 

to 

180 

186 i 

164 

17 

2.8 

1,000-1,499 

18 

262 

281 i 

210 

47 

4.3 

1,500-1,999 

35 

394 

420 1 

332 

139 

9.0 

2,000-2,999 

S3 

609 

637 ! 

537 

323 

15.5 

3,000 of over 

8 

770 

720 1 


60 

2.3 








Clerical 

22 

484 

456 

535 

106 

8.0 

0-999 

12 

407 

341 

472 

48 

7.6 

1,000-1,499 

20 

310 

244 

396 

61 

5.5 

1,500-1,999 

25 

489 

536 

413 

123 

8.1 

2,000-2,999 

26 

578 

551 

676 

1 150 

7.2 

3,000 or over 

65 

747 

651 

866 

482 

15.6 

Business and professional 

12 

454 

430 

502 

64 

3.2 

0-999 

9 

243 

183 

320 

21 

4.1 

1,000-1,499 

10 

314 

272 

417 

30 

2.7 

1,600-1,999 

12 

390 

279 

622 

45 

3.0 

2,000-2,999 

16 

545 

549 

535 

86 

4.0 

3,000 or over... 

16 

756 

855 

597 

118 

2.6 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of earning family members other than husband and 
wife in each class. 

* Averages are based on the number of families in each class, regardless of whether they had any earners 
3 Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each class (table 82) regardless of source of earnings 

Average earnings of all breadwinning sons and daughters in clerical 
families were $484; in business and professional families, $454; in 
wage-earner families, $319, These averages include some very low 
and some sizable amounts. A considerable number of these sons 
and daughters were the chief breadwinners of their families. About 
one-third, 44 of the 136 such earners in clerical families, had this role; 
almost one-fifth, 32 of the 171 in business and professional families; 
and a similar proportion, 88 of the 460 in wage-earner families 
(table 130). 

Daughters were principal earners rnore often than sons in the 
business and professional families, 20 instances compared with 12. 
In clerical families honors were about evenly divided, 20 daughters 
and 24 sons; but in wage-earner families few daughters made enough 
to have this role, 16 compared with 72 sons. In the two former 
occupational groups average earnings of daughters were higher than 
those of sons; in the wage-earner group sons made an average of $338; 
daughters, $270. 

Occupation of Husband and Others as Related to Family Occupation 

The occupational class^cation of the principal earner was the 
same as that of the family in nearly all wage-earner and clerical 
families; in fewer than 1 percent did it d^er.^ In the business and 
professional group, the proportion of families in which the principal 
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earner engaged in this type of work was smaller, 96 percent; almost 
3 percent of the families had no principal earner but received their 
major earnings from the family enterprise of keeping roomers and 
boarders. In 1 percent the principal earner was in some other occu- 
pation and the family’s classification was based upon joint earnings 
of two or more supplementary workers (table 90). 


Table 90. — occuPATioisr of earners: Distribution of husbandsj principal earners, 
and supplementary earners by chief occupation, by family occupation, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 19S5-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native*born] 


Family occupational group, and status and chief occupation of 
earners 

Com- 
bined vil- 
lage units 

Pennsyl- 

vania- 

Ohio 

Michi- 

gan-Wis- 

consin 

Illinois- 

lowa 

All families i - 

Number 

5 , 067 

Number 

1,748 

Number 

1, 670 

Number 

1, 649 

Wage-earner families 

2,670 

1,044 

912 

714 

Occupation of husbands: 



Wage-earner 

2,697 

1,011 

896 

690 

Clerical 

6 

5 

0 

1 

Business and professional 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Farm-operator and unknown 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Occupation of principal earners: ^ 




709 

Wage-earner 

2,660 

1, 041 

910 

Clerical 

6 

1 

1 

3 

Business and professional 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Occupation of supplementary earners: * 

Wage-earner 





642 

273 

209 

160 

Clerical 

128 

48 

37 

43 

Business and professional 

107 

37 

32 

38 

Farm-operator and xmknown i 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Clerical families - _ . . . _ . _ 

623 

204 

210 

209 

Occupation of husbands: ' 

Wage-earner 

23 

5 

5 

13 

Clerical ; 

568 

186 

195 

187 

Business and professional 

8 

3 

2 

3 

Farm-operator and unknown i 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Occupation of principal earners: ® | 





Wage-earner 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Clerical 

621 

204 

209 

208 

Business and professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Farm-operator and unknown 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Occupation of supplementary earners: ^ 

W age-earner - — 

100 

31 

28 

41 

Clerical 

68 

19 

26 

23 

Business and professional 

38 

13 

13 

12 

Farm-operator and unknown 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Business and professional families 

1,433 

428 

446 

560 

Occupation of husbands: 


12 

16 

11 

Wage-earner - 

39 

Clerical - - 

5 

0 

3 

2 

Business and professional 

1,328 

396 

403 

529 

Farm-operator and unknown 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Occraation of principal earners: 2 

Wage-earner — 

17 

7 

7 

3 

Clerical - - 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Business and professional 

1, 371 

409 

417 

645 

Farm-operator and unknown - — 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Occupation of supplementary earners: * 

123 

34 

45 

44 

Wage-earner - - 

Clerical 

82 

24 

29 

29 

Business and professional — - 

96 

23 

29 

44 

Farm-operator and unknown 

2 

0 

1 

1 


1 Includes families of occupational groups other than those listed. (See table 111.) 

2 Includes husbands as well as other family members. 


The husband’s occupational classification was the same as that 
of the family a little less frequently than was that of the principal 
earner — in 97 percent of the wage-earner families, 93 percent of the 
business and professional, and 91 percent of the clerical. In the 
latter occupational group, the proportion of husbands who were sup- 
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plementary earners was greater than in the two former, 6 percent 
compared with 3 percent (table 131). In clerical families most of 
the husbands who had a secondary earning position were wage 
earners. 

Wage-earner jobs provided the main source of earnings of secondary 
workers in families of each of the three major occupational groups. 
In wage-earner families, 73 percent of the secondary breadwinners 
were in such jobs, 15 percent were in clerical positions, and 12 percent 
in business or professions. In the clerical families, only one-third, 
33 percent, of the secondary breadwinners followed the family occu- 
pation; 48 percent were wage earners; 18 percent in business or pro- 
fessions. Almost one-third of the secondary workers in the business 
and professional families had this family occupational classification; 
41 percent were wage earners; 27 percent in clerical positions. The 
short periods of time during which many supplementary workers were 
employed and their low earnings are indicative of the character of 
much of the wage-earner work they did. 

Of the 245 supplementary earners in business and professions, about 
three-fifths (141) were in independent business ; about one-third (79) 
in salaried professions. The proportion of supplementary earners 
engaged in business and professions was greater in the more well-to-do 
than in the low-income families — 33 percent of those in families with 
incomes of $3,000 or more and only 14 percent of those in families 
with incomes below $1,000 (table 134). 

The Three Villase Units Separately 

The occupational differences already noted with respect to size of 
family are in evidence in the data from each of the three groups of 
villages. Wage-earner families were the largest, then clerical, busi- 
ness and professional, and families in the fourth group in the order 
named. In the Illinois-Iowa villages, families in the lower-income 
classes in each occupational group tended to be larger than those at 
the same level in the two other village units. Thus, regardless of 
their occupation, Illinois-Iowa families in the lower-income brackets 
carried a heavier burden of family support than did families at similar 
levels in the two other groups of villages. At levels above $2,000, 
however,^ clerical^ families and those of business and professional 
workers in Illinois and Iowa were considerably smaller than were 
comparable groups in the other areas (table 91). 

Each of the three main occupational groups had a lower median 
income m Illinois and Iowa than in the two other groups of villages. 
The low-income level of these westerly villages was thus not the result 
of a predominance of certain occupational groups but of circumstances 
which affected all occupational groups. Approximately one-third, 34 
percent, of the Illinois-Iowa families derived the major portion of 
their income from business and professional service; relatively fewer 
of the families in Michigan and Wisconsin, 27 percent, and in Penn- 
svlvania and Ohio, 24 percent, were in such occupations. In each 
village unit the occupational groups show^ the differences in income 
level already noted for aU villages combined. Accordingly, if the 
income level of each occupation in Illinois and Iowa had been the 
same as in the other village units, the median income of all families 
would have been much higher (table 92). 
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Table 91. — ^family size and earners: Average number of persons and average 
number of earners in famiheSy by occupation and incomcy Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units combined and separately, 1985-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both natiYe-born] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Average ^ persons in — 

I 

Average ^ earners in— 

All 

fami- 

lies 

Wage- 

earner 

fami- 

lies 

Cler- 
ical 
[ fami- 
lies 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 

Other 
fami- i 
lies i 

All 

fami- 

lies 

1 

1 Wage- 
earner 
j fami- 
1 lies 

Cler- 

ical 

fami- 

lies 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 
families 

Other 

fami- 

lies 

COMBINED VILLAGE 











UNITS 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


Num- 


her 

ber 

ber 

Number 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

Number 

ber 

All incomes 

3.54 1 

3. 71 

3.56 

3.44 

2.59 

1. 21 

1.33 

1.33 

1.18 

0.23 

0-999 

3.23 

3. 42 

1 3.01 

3. 01 

2.48 

1. 10 

1.23 

1. 21 

1.06 

.20 

1,000-1,499 

3.72 

3.88 

3.73 

3.54 

2.58 

1. 26 

i 1.34 

1. 33 

1.20 

.21 

1,500-1,999 

3.81 

4. 21 

3. 80 

3. 50 

3. 12 

1. 36 

1.69 

1. 38 

1. 21 

-38 

2,000-2,999 

3.68 

4.14 

3.71 

3.54 

2.66 

1.33 

1.70 

1.34 

1.22 

.47 

3,000 or over 

3.77 

4. 67 

3. 99 

3.72 

3.25 

1.23 

1. 17 

1. 77 

1.22 

.31 

PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO 











All incomes 

3.56 

3. 69 

3.54 

3.45 

2.45 

1.25 

1.34 

1. 31 

1.16 

.22 

0-999 

3.25 

3.44 

2.94 

2. 72 

2.35 

1. 12 

1.22 

1. 16 

.97 

G) 

1,000-1,499 

3.68 

3. 81 

3.61 

3. 45 

2.50 

1.28 

1. 36 

1.25 

1.21 

h 

1,500-1,999 

3.84 

4. 33 

3.76 

3.40 

2.20 

1.41 

1.66 

1. 37 

1.20 I 

(3) 

2,000-2,999 

3.78 

3.78 

3.96 

3.74 

3.33 

1. 39 

! 1.70 

1.50 

1.20 

(«) 

3,000 or over 

3.96 1 

4. 00 

3.85 

4.01 ; 

3.33 

1.22 

1.00 

1.70 

1.18 

(®) 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSm 











All incomes 

3.54 

3.68 

3.58 

3.49 

2.48 

1. 20 

1.30 

1.32 

1.19 

.14 

0-999 

3. 16 

3.31 

2.97 

3.02 

2.39 

1. 10 

1.23 

1. 22 

.99 I 

(3) 

1,000-1,499 

3. 71 

3. 86 

3. 73 

3.57 

2.43 

1. 21 

1.29 

1.30 

1.23 

(3) 

1,500-1,999 

3. 68 

4,01 

3.64 

3.43 

2.89 

1.32 

1. 51 

1.39 

1.19 

(3) 

2,000-2,999 

3. 79 

4. 67 

3.67 

3.57 

2.26 

1.27 

1. 68 

1.18 

1.20 

(3) 

3,000 or over 

8.96 

<5. 33 

4. 26 

3.82 

3.20 

1. 36 

n.33 

1.87 

1. 33 

(3) 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 











All incomes 

3. 51 

3.77 

3.55 

3. 41 

2.73 

1.19 

1.34 

1.36 

1. 19 

.30 

0-999 

3. 27 

3.52 

3, 09 

3. 15 

2.58 

1.08 

1. 26 

1.24 

1. 14 

(3) 

1,000-1,499 

3.77 

4.06 

3,87 

3.68 

2.78 

1.25 

1.40 

1.47 j 

1.18 

(3) 

1,500-1.999 

3.92 

4. 30 

4. 04 

3.66 

3.80 

1.34 

1. 59 

1.38 1 

1.24 i 

(3) 

2,000-2,999 

3.41 

4. 07 

3.51 

3.29 

2.60 

1.32 

1.72 

1.38 1 

1.27 

(3) 

3,000 or over 

3.33 

4. 00 

3.50 

3.30 

3.25 

1.06 

1.00 

1.67 

1. 12 

(3) 


1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Averages are based on the number of families in each class. 

3 Data not shown by income for village units separately because of the small number of cases. 

< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

The income distributions of wage-earner families in the Michigan- 
Wisconsin and the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages were very similar, but 
the median and average incomes of clerical families were more than 
$100 greater in the former than in the latter village group. The wage- 
earner families in Pennsylvania and Ohio achieved the same income 
level as those in Michigan and Wisconsin through the earnings of a 
relatively greater number of family members. Twenty-nine percent 
of the Pennsylvania-Ohio families of this occupational group and 25 
percent of those in Michigan and Wisconsin received income from the 
earnings of two or more family members (table 131). Wage-earner 
families with two or more earners had a median income of approxi- 
mately $1,200 in both village units, but the one-earner families fared 
somewhat better as a group in Michigan and Wisconsin than in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 




TABiiB 92. — ^FAMILY OCCUPATION AND QUARTII 1 B 8 OF INCOME*. Percentage distribution of families and quartiles of family income, by occupation, 

Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 19S6-S6 
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The median income of business and professional families was also 
somewhat higher in Michigan and Wisconsin than in Pennsylyania and 
Ohio, but, owing to a few higher incomes, the average income was 
higher in the latter village group. Eelatively more business and pro- 
fessional families in Micmgan and Wisconsin had supplernentary 
earners, but in neither area was the difference in income distribution 
between one-earner families and those with more than one as great 
for business and professional families as for wage-earner and clerical 
families. 

Table 93. — income and baenings: Average amount and percentage of income and 
of earnings derived from specified sources^ and percentage of families having sup- 
plementary earners, by occupation, Middle Atlantic and North Central village 
units separately, 19S5-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



1 

li 

Average! eammgs 
per family 
from— 

Percentage * of total 
family income derived 
from— 

Percentage » of 
total family 
earnings de- 
rived from— 

2* M 

Mi- 
fl © 

^b 

State and family 
occupational group 

(1) 

- a 

! 

O 

> 

< 

(2) 

Q All 

sources * 

Principal 

earners 

Supple- 
3 mentary 
earners 

s 

% 

(6) 

Q Principal 
earners 

i b 
® eSS2 

S 

s S © 

CO 

(8) 

3 All other 
sources * 

g Husbands 

2 Wives 

§ a 

OS (O 

•“-s 

O 

(12) 

i is S 

(13) 

PENNSYLVANIA-OmO 

Dot, 

Dol 

Dof. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pcf. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

All occupations 

1, 379 

1,211 

1,098 

92 

87.8 

79.7 

6.6 

13.9 

88.8 

4.1 

5.4 

24. 5 

W age-eamer ----- 

1, 115 

1,010 

1,836 

886 

106 

90.6 

79.6 

9.4 

11.2 

85.9 

6.9 

6.3 

29.4 

Clerical 

1,506 

1,213 

108 

88.7 

80.6 

7.2 

12.4 

86.0 

2.9 

10.0 

26.0 

Business and profes- 
sional 

2,043 

1,817 

1,721 

66 

88.9 

84.3 

3.1 

13.1 

93.6 

2.0 

2.8 

15.9 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN 




i 







j 


All occupations 

1, 416 

1, 188 

1,104 

68 

84.0 

78.1 

4.8 

17.4 

91.2 

3.4 

4.1 i 

22.5 

Wage-earner— 

1, 108 

978 

899 

66 

88.2 

81.1 

6.0 

13.0 

90.6 

3.6 

4.6 

26.3 

Clerical 

1, 618 

1,424 

1, 308 

104 

88.0 

80.9 

6.3 

12.8 

88.9 

4.4 

5.9 

26.2 

Business and profes- 
sional 

2,012 

1,757 

1,668 

71 

87.4 

82.6 

3.6 

14.4 

92.5 

2.7 

3,2 

19.8 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 

AH occupations 

1,309 

1, 082 

1,012 

60 

82.7 

77.3 

4.6 

18.3 

91.4 

2.4 

6.2 

20.8 

Wage-earner 

957 

851 

777 

66 

88.9 

81.2 

6.9 

12.1 

89.7 

2.8 

6,6 

25.5 

Clericsd 

1, 386 

1, 218 

1, 118 

93 

87.9 

80.7 

6.7 

12.7 

87.7 

3.4 

8.3 

28.2 

Business and profes- 
sional 

1,796 

1, 666 

1,492 

67 

87.2 

83.1 

3.2 

14.0 

93.6 

1.9 

3.4 

17.3 


1 Averages are based on the number of families in each dass (table 129). . 

* Includes money earnings from roomers and boarders and other sources not attributable to individuals. 

* Percentages are based on the total family income in each class (column 2). The sum of the percentages 

in columns 6 and 9 may not equal 100 because business losses, deducted from total family income, are not 
deducted in this table. (See table 114.) , ^ ^ t 

* Includes money eammgs from roomers and boarders or other sources not attributable to individuals, 
money income other than earnings, and nonmoney income from housing and from home-produced food. 

« Percentages are based on total family earnings for each class (column 3). 

6 Percentages are based on the number of families in each class (table 129). 

Family earnings amounted to an average of $1,010 for wage-earner 
families m Pennsylvania and Ohio — a larger amount than in Michigan 
and Wisconsin where the average was $978. However, the average 
earnings of principal earners were slightly lower in the former than m 
the latter group of villages (table 130). The share of the aggregate 
income contributed by supplementary earners in the wage-earner 
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families in the Peimsylvania-Ohio villages was 9.4 percent, a larger 
proportion than for other occupational groups in the same area. This 
proportion also was greater than for wage-earner and other occupa- 
tional groups in the other areas, not only because relatively more 
families in Pennsylvania and Ohio had two or more earners but also 
because the earmngs of the supplementary earners were higher in 
relation to average amounts received by principal earners (table 93). 

Wage-earner families with two or more earners obtained an average 
of $356 from supplementaiy earnings in Pennsylvania and Ohio, $260 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and $258 in the Illinois-Iowa villages. 
The individual earners averaged $305 in Pennsylvania and Ohio, $216 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and $194 in Illinois and Iowa (table 131). 
The average earnings of supplementary earners in the other occupa- 
tional groups were likewise greater in the most eastern village unit. 

Since the principal earner was usually the husband, the wage- 
earner and clerical families were found to receive a smaller part of 
their aggregate earnings from husbands in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
than in the other villages. Wives and family members 16 or older 
(not husband or wife) contributed 12 percent of the earnings of wage- 
earner families and 13 percent of the earnings of clerical families in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; in Michigan and Wisconsin, the percentages 
were 8 and 10; in Illinois and Iowa, 9 and 12. Among business and 
professional families there appeared to be no marked regional differ- 
ence. Husbands’ earnings amounted to between 92 and 94 percent 
of aggregate earnings in each of the areas. 

Husbands in low-income business and professional families were 
considerably older than were those in families having incomes above 
$1,000; more than half were over 50 years of age in each group of 
villages. Families in the highest-income class $3,000 or oyer, ranked 
next with respect to age of husband; those in intermediate classes 
included the greatest proportion in the younger age groups. Wage- 
earner families also tended to be older at the extremes of the income 
distribution, but the order of difference was not the same; in this 
occupational group the median age of husbands in the top income 
class was from 1 to 4 years above the median for the $0-$999 class 
(table 94). 

Table 94. — median age op husbands: Median age of husbands , by family 
occupation and income. Middle Atlantic and North Central village units sepa- 
rately, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-bom] 


Family-income class 
(dollars) 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan-Wisconsin 

Illinois-low 

a 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Wage- 

earner 

Cleri- 

cal 


Years 

Years 1 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

All incomes 

42 

44 

47 

44 

45 

45 

45 

46 

47 

0-999 

43 i 

45 

56 

48 

53 

58 

45 

47 

62 

1,000-1,499 

41 

39 

46 

42 

41 

42 

! 44 

44 

43 

1,500-1,999 

42 

48 

45 

42 

45 

43 

44 

47 

43 

2,000-2,999 

47 

61 

43 

60 

47 

41 

M6 

45 

47 

3,000 or over 

0 

40 

48 

(«) 

1 M3 

47 

0 

(?) 

48 


1 Median based on 25 cases. 

® Medians not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 
3 Median based on 15 cases. 
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There were relatively more young men among the wage-earner 
husbands in the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages than in the two other 
units. Their median age was 42 years, compared with 44 in Michigan 
and Wisconsin and 45 in Illinois and Iowa (table 94). This fact, 
combined with census data on the increasing population of these 
villages, suggests that the employment opportunities there were 
sufficient to keep the younger families from migrating to larger 
communities. 

Money income other than earnings and nonmoney^ income from 
housing had a higher average value for each occupational group in 
Michigan and Wisconsin than in the other village units. Thus, 
average money income other than^ earnings of wage-earner families 
was $56 in Michigan and Wisconsin, $40 in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and $37 in Ilhnois and Iowa; and the percentages of families having 
such income followed the same order, 25, 23, and 18. Business and 
professional, and clerical families in Illinois and Iowa received more 
than those in Pemsylvania and Ohio from money income other than 
earnings, although relatively more families had such income in the 
latter than in the former group of villages (table 114). 

The general picture of the Illinois-Iowa villages as agricultural 
trade centers in contrast with the two other village groups is com- 
pleted by noting the relatively large number of retired families and 
farmers. Seven percent of the families had no income from earnings 
and 3 percent derived most of their earnings from the operation of a 
farm. In Michigan and Wisconsin the two groups constituted 6 per- 
cent; in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 4 percent of the total number of 
nonrelief families (table 111). 

Livins Quarters^ Home Tenure, and Rentals 

Type of Living Quarters (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

The one-family house was the usual type of family dwelling in these 
46 villages. Approximately nine-tenths, 88 percent, of the relief and 
nonrelief families studied occupied living quarters of this type. Eight 
percent lived in two-family houses; a scant 4 percent, in apartments 
for three or more families, in dwelling units located in business build- 
ings, and in living quarters of other types (table 143). ^ 

The three groups of villages differed somewhat with respect to 
prevalence of the one-family house. In the villages of Illinois and 
Iowa, 95 percent of the families lived in such homes; in the more 
industrial villages of Pennsylvania and Ohio,^ 80 percent. Two- 
family dwellings were much more widely used in the latter villages 
than in the former, as the following figures show: 

Percentage of relief and nonrelief 

families occupying — 

One-family Two-family Other 
dwellings dwellings types of 
State; quarters 

Am 88 8 4 

Pennsylvania and Ohio 80 15 5 

Michigan and Wisconsin 89 8 3 

lUinois and Iowa 95 2 3 


660—40 11 
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Home Ownership 

Home Ownership, by Family Income and by Age of Husband 
(Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

More than half of these village families were home owners. Among 
the nonrelief families, the relative number of owners was greater at the 
upper and lower ends of the income distribution than at intermediate 
levels. Thus 60 percent or more of the families with incomes of less 
than $500 or of more than $2,000 owned their homes, compared with 
54 percent or fewer at the levels within the range $500-$l,999, as 
follows: 

Percentage of 
families owning 


Family income and relief status: 

All families 51 

Relief families 37 

Nonrelief families 54 

$0-$249 66 

$250-$499--- 65 

$500~$999 46 

$I,000~$1,499 53 

$1,500-$!, 999._ 54 

$2,000-$2,999 59 

$3,000 or over 77 


Two-family houses and apartments were occupied by relatively 
more of the renting than of the owning families — by 17 percent of the 
former tenure group and 6 percent of the latter. Economic status 
seems to have been somewhat associated with a family^s choice of 
type of dwelling. In the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages where two-family 
houses were most frequent, low-income families showed a greater 
tendency to occupy such dwellings than did the well-to-do. 

Differences among the income groups with respect to proportion of 
home owners reflect relationship of both income and age to tenure. 
That the proportion of owners at income levels above the class $500- 
$999 is greater than in that class is due in part to the increase in 
ability to spend for home purchase. The higher proportion of owners 
among famihes with incomes xmder $500 than in the class $500~$999 
is related to age. More than half, 53 percent, of husbands in families 
in the former income group were 60 or older compared with 25 per- 
cent of those in the latter. 

The relationship between age and home tenure is shown by a com- 
parison of the age distribution of husbands in renting and owning 
families at each income level. The proportion of owners was consist- 
ently greater among the families in which the husband was middle- 
aged or older than among those in which he was young. For example, 
at the level $1,000-$1,499, 79 percent of the families with the husband 
50 or older owned their homes, and only 16 percent of those in which 
he was under 30. The median age of husbands for all nonrelief home- 
owning families was 54 years, for all renting families, 38 years, and a 
similar age difference appeared in each income class (tables 95 and 
150). 

Since there were substantially more owners than renters at low- 
income levels as well as at high, the median income of all nonrelief 
home-owning families was not substantially greater than that of all 
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nonrelief renting families, $1,202 compared with $1,116. The differ- 
ence between these two medians, $86, does not diflfer greatly from the 
average imputed net income from home ownership of nonrelief owning 
families, $123 (table 149). Classed by age of husband, the difference 
in the median income of the owning and that of the renting families 
ranged from $103 to $216, as is shown by the following figures: 


Age of husband: 
Under 30- _ 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60 or older- 


Median income of— 
Owning fam-- Renting famr 
Hies Hies 

$1, 155 $1, 044 

1, 394 1, 178 

1, 404 1, 189 

1, 225 1, 074 

918 815 


In the age groups 30-39 and 40-49 years, the difference between the 
median family income of owners and that of renters was large enough 
to suggest a difference in the level of money income of the two tenure 
groups. The average net imputed income from mortgaged homes of 
families in every income class was less than $200, as was that from 
mortgage-free homes in all income classes below $2,500. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that in the great majority of cases the net income 
from owned home was less than $200. In contrast, the difference 
between the median income of owners and that of renters in the age 
group 60 or older was small and no conclusion can be drawn from the 
data in this form as to the level of money income of the two tenure 
groups. 


Table 95. — home ownership by age of husbands: Percentage of families oc- 
cupying owned homes, by age of husbands and by family income,^ Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined, 1985-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income class (dollars) 

All ages 

Under 30 
years 

30-39 

years 

40-49 

years 

50-59 

years 

60 years 
or older 

All incomes - 

Percent 

54 

Percent 

14 

Percent 

32 

Percent 

56 

Percent 

68 

Percent 

84 


0-999 

.50 

10 

21 

42 

61 

82 

1,000-1,499 

53 

16 

34 

58 

74 

86 

1,500-1,999 

,54 

13 

37 

62 

63 

85 

2,000-2,999 

59 

23 

41 

58 

76 

85 

3,000 or over 

77 

71 

57 

75 

84 

94 



1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded. Per- 
centages are based on the total number of husbands in the specified age groups in each class. (See table 150.) 


That the incomes of owners were more similar to those of renters 
in these villages than in the seven cities of the region was therefore 
due to differences in income and age distribution of home owners and 
in value of owned home in the two groups of communities. The 
median income of the nonrelief village families was $1,154 while that 
of the city families was $1,322. With most of the village families 
concentrated within a narrower income range than the city families, 
the median incomes of the owning and renting families would tend 
to be more similar in the former communities than in the latter. The 
village sample included more older families than the city sample. 
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Husbands in the nonrelief village families had a median age of 46 
years and 22 percent were 60 or older. Husbands in city families 
had a median age of 44 years and only 16 percent had reached or passed 
60. The proportion of home owners in the villages was 54 percent of 
the nonrehef families ; in the cities, 49 percent. It seems reasonable 
to assume therefore that the owning §roup in the villages included 
relatively more old families with low incomes than did the owning 
group in the cities, a situation that would tend to make the median 
incomes of the owners and renters more similar in the villages than in 
the cities. The net nonmoney income of owners from occupancy of 
their homes was smaller in the villages than in the cities; the average 
in the former communities was $123 and in the latter $197. Owning 
families in villages, therefore, would show less difference between their 
total incomes and their money incomes than would owning families 
in cities. 

The proportion of home owners was a little higher in the Michigan- 
Wisconsin villages than in the two other village units, 55 percent of 
the relief and nonrelief families compared with 50 percent in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and 48 percent m Illinois and Iowa. For the non- 
relief families alone, the proportion of home owners was somewhat 
r than for the relief and nonrelief combined, in each of the three 

S e samples. The central villages still ranked first when relief 
es were excluded; but the more westerly villages with their com- 
paratively large number of fanodlies receiving relief ranked second, 
rather than third. In each of the three income classes below $2,000, 
the central villages had relatively more home owners than the two 
others; in the two income classes above $2,000, the proportion of 
owners was higher in the Illinois-Iowa communities. 

Moitsagcs on Owned Homes (Nonrelief Families) 

Owned homes that were free from mortgage greatly outnumbered 
those that were mortgaged in the 46-village unit; 71 percent of the 
owners had no indebtedness on their dwellings. The proportion of 
owned homes that were mortgage-free tended to be larger at the ex- 
tremes of the income distribution than in the center. For example, 
in the three lowest $250-income classes (under $750), 92, 83, and 81 
percent of the home- owners had no mortgage payments to meet. In 
the seven income classes in the range $750-$2,499, from 62 to 70 
percent of the owned homes were without mortgages; in the four 
classes above $2,500, from 69 to 86 percent (table 149). Age may 
be one explanation of this situation; the proportion of older fa mili es 
was greater at the extremes than the middle of the income scale. A 
long period of ownership would offer more opportunities than a short 
one for clearing a home of indebtedness. 

The^ Illinois-Iowa villages in which 74 percent of the homes of the 
nonrelief families were mortgage-free ranked a little ahead of the two 
other units in this respect, perhaps because of the slightly greater pro- 
portion of older families. The Pennsylvania-Ohio villages ranked 
next, 71 percent; the Michigan-Wisconsin villages, third, 68 percent. 
In all three groups of villages the percentage of owned homes without 
mortgages was greater at the extremes of the income distribution, as 
was found in the combined unit. 
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Rents and Rental Values 

Monthly Rent (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

More than one-third, 34 percent, of the renting families (relief and 
nonrelief) in the sample from the 46 villages paid less than $10 a 
month for house rent; onl^r 5 percent paid $25 or more. As income 
rose, the proportion of families in the higher rental classes increased. 
Of the nonrelief families with incomes below $1,000, only 4 percent 
paid monthly rents that reached or exceeded $20; but among those 
with incomes of $3,000 or more, 82 percent paid rents of this amount 
(table 96). 


Table 96. — monthly rent: Number of families occupying rented homes, average 
monthly rent, and percentage distribution of renting families by amount of monthly 
rent, by relief status and income, by occupation, and by family type,^ Middle At- 
lantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-S6 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Relief status, family-income 
class, occupational group, 
and family type 

Home- 
owning 
and rent- 
ing fam- 
ilies 

Renting 

families 

Average 
monthly 
rent 2 

Percentage 2 of renting families reporting 
monthly rent of— 

Un- 
der $5 

$5- 

$9 

$10- 

$14 

$15- 

$19 


$25- 

$29 

$30- 

$34 

$35- 

$39 

$40or 

over 


No, 

No. 

Dot. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

All families 

6, 179 

3,050 

12 

3 

31 

35 

18 

8 

4 : 

1 

6) 

J!L 

Relief families I 

1, 282 

805 

8 

8 - 

' 58 ' 

29 

4 

1 

(}) 

0 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

4,897 

2,245 

14 

1 i 

21 

37 

23 

10 

6 

2 

W 

(«) 

Income class: 









i 




$0-$999 

1, 887 

931 

11 

2 

36 

44 

14 

3 

1 

(®) 

(3) 

0 

$1,000-$1,499 

1, 502 

702 

14 

(3) 

15' 

41 

30 

11 

3 

f») 

(*) 

(») 

$1,500-$1,999 

734 

338 

16 

0 

9 

26 

33 

20 

8 

3 

(3) 1 

1 

$2,000-$2,999 

562 

223 

20 

0 

2 

14 

28 

21 

24 

8 

1 

2 

$3,000 or over 

222 

51 

24 

0 

0 

2 

16 

33 

29 

10 

8 

2 

Occupational groups: 






1 







Wage-earner 

2, 563 

1, 351 

12 

1 

26 

43 

21 

7 

2 

(») 

(») 

(*) 

Clerical 

597 

261 

16 

1 

17 

31 

28 

13 

8 

2 

(=>) 

0 

Business and profes- 













sional 

1,403 

595 

17 

1 

11 

23 

27 

17 

13 

5 

1 

2 

Other 

334 

38 

12 

3 

32 

30 

22 

! S 

5 

0 

1 0 

0 

Family-type groups: 













Type 1 

1, 513 

630 

14 

1 

21 

36 

22 

11 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Type 2 

743 

454 

14 

2 

22 

35 

24 

10 

6 

1 

(») 

(®) 

Type 3 

537 

346 

14 

1 

21 

33 

24 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Type 4 

1, 034 

338 

14 

1 

14 

38 

26 

14 

5 

2 

0) 

0 

Type 5 

397 

176 

13 

0 

20 

38 

28 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Type 6 

357 

243 

13 

0 

26 

38 

23 

9 

4 

0) 

0 

(») 

Type 7 

169 

89 

13 

0 

33 

35 

17 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Types 8 and 9 

147 

69 

13 

0 

20 

43 

20 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Eamilies that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded; also ex- 
cluded are 54 nonrelief families and 23 relief families that received part, or all , of their rent as a gift . Families 
that received rent as pay are included; for these families the monthly rental is an estimated figure. 

2 Averages and percentages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly 
rent. 2 relief families and 1 nonrelief family, income class $0-$999, and 2 nonrelief families, income class 
$1,000-$1,499, did not report monthly rent. 

2 0.50 percent or less. 


Eents tended to be a little lower in the villages of Illinois and Iowa 
than in the more industrialized villages of the two other units. Aver- 
age rental per month for the relief and nonrelief families combined 
was $10 and for the nonrelief, $12. Kentals paid by the similar groups 
of families in Pennsylvania and Ohio averaged $13 and $14; in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, $14 and $15. At comparable income levels, the 
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average rental for the westerly villages tended to be lower than for the 
two other groups; that for the central villages, higher (table 145). 

Rent as a Percentage of Income (Nonrelief Families) 

The proportion of income spent for rent declined as income rose, 
although average expenditures for rent were more than twice as great 
at the upper-income levels as at the lower. Families with incomes of 
less than $250 spent 79 percent of then aggregate incomes for rent 
during the year. Many of these families drew on reserves or went 
into debt to meet their living expenses. Families in the income class 
$500-$749, more typical of the low-iacome group that managed to 
make ends meet, spent 18 percent of their total incomes for rent; those 
in the income classes above $2,250, 10 percent or less (table 97). 

Table 97. — kent and income: Number of renting families, average monthly rent 
paid, and percentage of total income spent for rent, by income,'^ Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined and separately, 19S5—S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Combined village 
units 

Pennsylvania- 

Ohio 

Michigan- Wiscon- 
sin 

IHiuois-Iowa 

Renting families * 

Average 3 monthly 
rent 

Percentage of total 
income spent for 
rent 

Renting families 2 

Average 3 monthly 
rent 

Percentage of total 
income spent for 
rent 

Renting families 2 

Average 3 monthly 
rent 

Percentage of total 
income spent for 
rent 

Renting families 2 

Average 3 monthly 
rent 

Percentage of total j 
income spent for 
rent 1 


No. 

JDol. 

Pet. 

No. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

No. 

Dot. 

Pet. 

No. 

Dot. ' 

Pet. 

AH incomes 

2,245 

14 

13 

823 

u 

13 

714 

16 

13 

708 

12 

13 

0-249 - 

32 

10 I 

79 

10 

11 

104 

7 

11 

72 

15 

8 

69 

250-499 

113 


30 

29 

11 

34 

27 

11 

34 

57 

9 

25 

500-749 - 

293 

10 1 

18 

94 

11 

20 

87 

11 

20 

112 

8 

16 

750-999 

493 

11 1 

16 

200 

12 

16 

140 

13 

17 

163 

10 

14 

1,000-1,249 

411 

13 

14 

166 

13 

14 

133 

14 

14 

: 113 

12 

14 

1,250-1,499 

291 

14 

13 

102 

15 

13 

106 

15 

13 

83 

14 

12 

1,500-1,749 

199 

16 

12 

70 

15 ; 

12 

64 

16 

12 

i 65 

15 

11 

1,750-1,999 

139 

17 

11 

53 

17 

11 

47 

18 

12 

39 

16 

11 

2,000-2,249 

101 

20 

11 

42 

19 

11 

32 

22 

12 

27 

17 

If- 

2,250-2,499 

56 

20 

10 

22 

20 

11 

20 

20 

10 

14 

20 

lU 

2,500-2,999 

66 

22 

10 

19 

25 

11 

29 

21 

9 

18 

[ 20 

9 

3,000-3,499 

26 

24 

9 

6 

22 

8 

14 

25 

10 

7 

24 

9 

3,600-3,999 

8 

21 

7 : 

5 

22 

7 

1 

<20 

(«) 

2 

<22 

(«) 

4,000 or over 

17 

24 

5 i 

1 

7 

23 

5 

7 

24 

6 

3 

23 

6 


1 Includes only those families that rented at the end of the report year and that did not change living 
quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview. 

3 Excludes families that received any part, or all, of their rent as a gift, as follows: Combined village units, 
64 families; Pennsylvania-Ohio villages, 14 families; Michigan-Wiseonsin villages, 14 families; niinois-Iowa 
villages, 26 families. 

3 Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly rent. (See 
table 96, footnote 2.) 

< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

® Percentages not computed for averages based on fewer than 3 cases. 

With the lower rental rates in Ulinois and Iowa, the renting families 
m those villages tended to spend a little less of their incomes for hous- 
ing than did families with comparable incomes in the two other village 
units. In none of the village units did renting families with incomes 
of $750 or above spend as much as one-fifth of their funds for housing. 
Their budget plans therefore would have differed considerably from 
those of large-city families, many of whom must count upon giving 
the landlord one-fourth of their mcome, 1 week’s pay each month. 
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Monthly Rental Values of Owned Homes (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 


Average montlily rental values of owned homes in these villages 
exceeded average monthly rents, $18 compared with $12, for the two 
tenure groups, rehef and nonrelief families combined. Tiiis difference 
was due in part to the greater proportion of owners than of renters 
among the more well-to-do families with better houses; but income 
differences are not the sole explanation. At every income level, aver- 
age rental values were $4 or $5 above average rents. For example, 
rentmg families with incomes under $1,000 paid average rents of $11; 
owning families in the same income group estimated that their homes 
had rental values averaging $15 (tables 144 and 145). 

The three groups of villages resembled the combined unit in this 
respect; average rental values of all owned homes were $4 to $6 higher 
than average rents paid by nonowners, relief and nonrelief combined. 
However, in the Illinois-Iowa communities, rental values of owned 
homes differed less from rents than in the two other units; differences 
between the two averages ranged from $1 to $4 in the five income 
classes. In Pennsylvania and Ohio they ranged from $4 to $10. 

An owner's estimate of the rental value of his home may be subject 
to an upward bias. However, a special study of homes occupied by 
renting and owning families in these villages indicates that there was 
a difference in the kiad of housing the two groups obtained. Homes 
of owners were larger than those of renters at comparable income levels, 
as the following figures show: 

Average number of rooms 
per dwelling 

Family-income class: Owners Renters 

All - 6.78 6.20 


$250-$499 

$500-$749 

$750-$999 

$1,000-$1,249.. 
$1,250-$1,499.. 
$1,500-$1,749.. 
$1,750-$1,999.. 
$2,000-$2,499-. 
$2,500-$2,999.. 
$3,00{>-$3,999 1 


6. 21 

5. 32 

6. 45 

5. 62 

6. 46 

, 5.90 

6. 58 

6. 24 

6. 83 

6. 30 

6. 87 

6. 32 

6. 87 

6. 61 

7. 03 

7.05 

7. 25 

7. 05 

7. 96 

7. 44 


I Averages not presented for higher income groups because of smali number of cases. 


Housins as Related to Family Occupation (Nonrelief Families) 

The 46 Villases Combined 
Tyjpe of dwelling and tenure. 

One-family dwellings housed the great majority of the families of 
each occupational group. However, there were some differences 
among the groups with respect to the type of house occupied. Kela- 
tively twice as many wage-earner as business and professional fami- 
lies lived in two-family houses, 10 percent of the former and 5 percent 
of the latter. A larger proportion of the business and professional 
families than of the others occupied living quarters in business build- 
ings — 4 percent compared with 2 percent in the wage-earner and 
clerical groups. Doubtless some of the former families had apart- 
ments above their stores, ofl&ces, or other places of business (table 143). 
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The proportion of home owners, 58 percent, among the business 
and professional families was greater than in the two other occupa- 
tional groups, but clerical families ranked a close second with 56 
percent. The proportion in the wage-earner group was appreciably 
lower, 47 percent. The higher general inconae level of the business 
and professional fairies is partially responsible for this difference. 
In two of the three income classes withm the range $l,000-$2,999, 
the proportion of home owners in this group was smaller than among 
clerical families; in one, smaller than among the wage-earner families 
(table 98). This would seem to indicate that the standards of home 
ownership were much the same in the three groups, and that families 
tend to buy homes when they think they can afford them, regardless 
of the kind of occupation from which they derive their .income. 
There were not enough cases for comparison of the three groups 
in the highest iacome class, $3,000 or over. (The fourth group was 
too small for tabulation of data by income.) 

Table 98. — home ownership, rental value, and rent: Percentage of families 
occupying owned homesy average monthly rental value of owned homesy and average 
monthly rent paid, hy occupation and income,^ Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units comhined, 1935-86 


rwhite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

W agc-eamer families 

Clerical families 

Business and professional 
families 

Percent- 
age 2 
occu- 
pying 
owned 
homes 

Aver- 
age 3 
monthly 
rental 
value 

Aver- 
age < 
monthly 
rent 

Percent- 
age 2 
occu- 
pying 
owned 
homes 

! 

Aver- 
age » 
monthly 
rental 
value 

Aver- 
age* j 
monthly 
rent 

Percent- 
age 2 
oecu- i 
pying 
owned 
homes 

Aver- 
age 2 
monthly 
rental 
value 

Aver- 
age * 
monthly 
rent 


Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars ; 

Dollars 

All incomes 

47 

16 

12 

66 1 

.20 

15 

58 

22 

17 

0-999 

44 

14 

11 

46 

15 

11 

58 

15 

11 

1,000-1,499 

49 

17 

13 

54 

19 

15 

54 

19 

16 

1,500-1,999 

49 

19 

15 

59 

23 

! 17 

53 

22 

18 

2,000-2,999 

60 

22 

17 

67 

22 

1 18 

55 

25 

22 

3,000 or over. . . 

60 

31 

17 

77 

27 

23 

77 

30 

25 


J See table 96, footnote 1. 

® Percentages are based on the number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 

3 Averages are baaed on the number of home-owning families in each class (table 146). 

< Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly rent (table 146) . 


At the income level under $1,000, the proportion of home owners 
in the business and professional group, 58 percent, was markedly 
higher than in the clerical (46 percent) or the wage-earner (44 per- 
cent). Age differences in these three groups were considerable, also. 
The median age of the husbands in the former families was 55; in the 
two latter, 48 and 45, respectively. 

The relation between home ownership and age was noticeable also 
in the high proportion, 88 percent, of owners among the families in 
the fourth occupational group, those without income from earnings 
or receiving the major part of their earnings from operating a farm. 
Almost three-fourths, 72 percent, of the husbands in these families 
were 60 or older. 
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Rents and rental values. 

Average rents paid by families in the three occupational groups 
were the same in the income class $0“-$999. But at all higher levels 
wage-earner families spent less for rent than did business and pro- 
fessional or clerical families with comparable incomes. Thus, in the 
income class $1,000-'$1,499, the average monthly rent of the families 
of the former group was $13; of the two latter, $15 (table 98). 

Monthly rents of $20 were paid by relatively few wage-earner 
families (9 percent), but by almost one-fourth (23 percent) of the 
clerical group, and by more than one-third (38 percent) of the business 
and professional group. In contrast, rents of less than $10 were 
paid by a larger proportion, 27 percent, of the former group, com- 
pared with 12 percent of the latter (table 96). 

Homes owned by wage-earner families tended to have lower rental 
values than did those of families in the two other occupational groups 
with comparable incomes. For each of the three groups, the average 
rental value of owned homes exceeded average rents paid by renting 
families (table 146). 


The Three Villase Units Separately 

The variation among occupational groups with respect to prevalence 
of home ownership was greater in the eastern villages than in those 
farther west. In the Pennsylvania-Ohio communities, 60 percent of 
the business and professional families occupied owned homes and 
45 percent of the wage-earner families; in Ilhnois and Iowa the per- 
centages were 54 and 46. In the two income classes below $1,500, 
the percentage of home owners tended to be greater among business 
and professional than among wage-earner families. ^ At income levels 
above $1,500 the percentage of home-owning families in the wage- 
earner groups approached and even exceeded the percentage in the 
business and professional families in all three groups of communities. 

The communities resembled each other also with respect to trends 
observed in the occupational groups. Among wage-earner families 
the percentage of home owners tended to increase from the lowest- to 
the highest-income level, as in Michigan-Wisconsin where 48 percent 
of the families with incomes under $1,000 and 59 percent of those 
within the class $2,000“$2,999 owned their homes. Among business 
and professional families the percentage tended to be higher in the 
lowest- and the highest-income classes than in the central part of the 
income range. The percentage of home owners among clerical fami- 
lies tended to increase with income and in nearly every income class 
was higher than among wage-earner families in each of the village 
groups. 

Wage-earner families usually reported lower average rental value 
for owned homes than clerical or business and professional families, 
and the rents paid by renting families showed a similar difference be- 
tween occupations. Thus in the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages the aver- 
age rent paid by wage-earner families in the income^ class $1,000- 
$1,499 was $13, as compared vdth $15 for clerical fami l ies and $16 for 
business and professional families in the same income group (table 
146). 
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Housing as Related to Family Type (Nonrelief Families) 

The 46 Villages Combined 

Tenure. 

Among the families of types 2, 3, and 6 the proportion of home 
owners ranged from 32 to 39 percent ; among the older families of types 
4 and 1 the proportion was larger, 67 and 65 percent, respectively 
(table 99). It will be recalled that the median age of husbands in 
types 2 and 3 was 35 years and in type 6, 37 years, while in types 4 
and 1 the medians were higher, 53 and 57 years, respectively. 

However, size of family, as well as age, seems to be related to owner- 
ship. About half, 53 percent, of the families of types 8 and 9 (median 
age of husbands 51 years) were owners, a substantially lower propor- 
tion than of families of types 4 and 1. The former families (types 8 
and 9) were considerably larger than the latter (types 4 and 1) and 
therefore may have found it more difficult to accumulate reserves for 
home buying. 

Table 99. — home owneeship, rental value, and rent: Percentage of families 
occupying owned homes, average monthly rental value of owned homes, and average 
monthly rent paid, hy family type and income,^ Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined, 19 $6-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

All 

types 

Family 
type 1 

! Family 
type 2 

Family 
type 3 

Family 
type 4 

Family 
type 5 

Family 
type 6 

Family 
type 7 

Family 
types 8 
and 9 


PERCENTAGE a OF 

FAMILIES OCCUPYING OWNED HOMES 

All incomes 

54 

65 

39 

36 

67 

56 

32 

47 

63 

0-999 

51 

68 

31 

20 

62 

35 

19 

41 

46 

1,000-1,499 

53 

63 

42 

37 

67 

62 

36 

44 

62 

1,500-1,999 

54 

51 

42 

51 

69 

62 

40 

50 

44 

2,000-2,999 

60 

65 

44 

42 

72 

63 i 

41 

68 

62 

3,000 or over... 

77 

88 

72 

65 

81 

74 

73 

(®) 

(3) 


AVERAGE ^ MONTHLY RENTAL VALUE 

All incomes 

19 

18 

19 

20 

19 

19 

18 

16 1 

17 

0-999 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

14 

12 

12 

13 

1,000-1,499 

18 

20 

17 

17 

18 

16 

17 

14 

15 

1,500-1,999 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

19 

20 

15 

21 

2,000-2,999 

24 

26 

24 

26 

23 

26 

24 

20 

24 

3,000 or over... 

29 

30 

29 

31 

30 

1 30 

26 

33 

19 


AVERAGE 3 MONTHLY RENT 

All incomes 

14 

14 

14 

1 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

0-999 

11 

11 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1,000-1,499 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

1,600-1,999 

16 

17 

17 

18 

16 

15 

15 

12 

15 

2,000-2,999 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

18 

20 

26 

17 

3,000 or over... 

24 

27 

24 

26 

21 

22 

22 

24 

*25 


1 See table 96, footnote 1. 

J Percentages are based on the total number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 

3 Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 

^ Averages are based on the number of home-owning families in each class (table 147). 

3 Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly rent. (See 
table 96, footnote 2.) 

® Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Families of type 1 differed from those of the other types with respect 
to trend in home ownership with increase in income. The proportion 
of owners was lower in the income class $1,500-$1,999 than in the two 
classes above and the two below this level. In the other type groups 
(except 8 and 9 in which there were few cases, and^ 3) the^ relative 
number of home owners increased with each successively higher in- 
come class, the increase being greatest for type^ 6. ^ For example, 
among the type-6 families, 19 percent of those with incomes of less 
than $1,000 and 73 percent of those with incomes of $3,000 or more 
were home owners; in type 4, the two percentages were 62 and 81 
(table 99). 

Bents and rental values. 

Average monthly rents paid by the large families (those in types 
5, 6, 7, and 8 and 9 combined) were a little lower than those of the 
smaller families (types 1, 2, 3, and 4), $13 compared with $14. This 
difference tended to persist at comparable income levels. Of the 
families of type 7 that rented homes, 33 percent paid less than $10 a 
month — a larger percentage than in any other type group. Type 6 
ranked next with 26 percent of its renters paying these rates while 
type 4 had the smallest proportion, 15 percent (table 96). 

The homes owned by families of types 6, 7, and 8 and 9 tended to 
have average rental values a little below those of the homes of owners 
in other type groups. Family size may have tended to limit the value 
of homes purchased. 


The Three Village Units Separately 

Family-type groups in the three village units showed much the 
same similarities and differences as in the larger 46-village unit. In 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio and the Miclugan-Wisconsin villages, the pro- 
portion of home owners among families of type 1 was higher at the 
extremes of the income distribution, under $1,000 and $3,000 or over, 
than in the intermediate-income classes. Among families of other 
types, the percentage of home owners tended to increase from the 
lowest income level to the highest, the greatest rate of increase appear- 
ing in the type groups 2 and 3, and 6 and 7. In the lower-income 
classes the percentage of home owners among families of these types 
(2 and 3, and 6 and 7) was well below that among families of type 1 
and types 4 and 5, while in the highest-income classes the difference 
was much less. Thus in the Michigan-Wisconsin villages in the in- 
come class under $1,000, 72 percent of type-1 families and only 27 
percent of families of types 2 and 3 owned their homes; in the income 
class $2,000-$2,999 the percentages were 56 and 58. 

Families of type 1 and of types 4 and 5 reported higher average 
rental values for owned homes than families of types 6 and 7 and types 
8 and 9 in each village unit but the differences were relatively snaall. 
The average rents paid by renting families likewise showed only slight 
differences among the different types in the same area. 



SECTION 3. THE NEW ENGLAND REGION 

Small Cities and Villages Studied 
Description of Communities 

In the New England region, the Bureau of Home Economics studied 
two small cities — Westbrook, Maine, ^ and Greenfield, Mass. — six 
villages in Vermont, and eight villages in Massachusetts.^ 

Villages have been treated as a single unit in the tabulation and 
analysis of the data on income and expenditures. 

Westbrook, in southern Maine, had about 10,800 inhabitants in 
1930. The population increase in the period 1920-30 was 14.3 per- 
cent. The city is located on the Presumpscot Kiver, which furnishes 
considerable water power for manufacturing. Chief among the 
manufacturing plants are silk and cotton mills, paper and flour mills, 
and machine shops. Frequent interurban service to Portland, only 
6 miles away, probably means that the economic life of Westbrook is 
influenced by a larger city to a more marked extent than is true of any 
other small city studied by this Bureau. 

Greenfield, Mass., located in the northwestern part of the State in 
the heart of the Connecticut and Deerfield Kiver valleys, had a 
population in 1930 of 15,500, with little change in the period 1920-30. 
Plentiful water power led to the early establishment of manufacturing 
industries in this locality; a nearby hydroelectric development 
furnishes power for local industries. The first cutlery and baby car- 
riages made in the United States were manufactured in this city. 
The world^s largest producer of taps and dies is located here. Other 
goods manufactured are cutleiy, silverware, paper boxes, bricks, toys, 
and baby carriages. In addition, it is the county seat and trade 
center of FranHin County, the most predominantly agricultural 
county in Massachusetts. 

Owing to its historic setting, scenic location, and reputation as a 
center for winter sports, Greenfield also has a large tourist business, 
in both winter and summer. It is the terminus of the historic Mohawk 
Trail, the famous highway west through the Berkshires. , 

The eight Massachusetts villages — Avon, Bryantville and South 
Hanson, East Bridgewater, Hebronville, Kingston, North Easton, 
North Dighton, and North Raynham — are in the counties of Bristol, 
Plymouth, and Norfolk, in the southeastern part of the State. In 
accordance with the general plan of the study the villages selected 
were in or near the localities selected for the farm study, Bristol and 
Plyinouth counties.^ These villages are in a densely populated area 
dominated by Fall Kiver, New Bedford, Brockton, and other indus- 
trial cities, Avon, East Bridgewater, and North Easton are within 5 
nfiles and Bryantville and South Hanson within 10 miles of Brockton 

1 Two additional small cities in this region, Wallingford and Willimantic, Conn., were studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Because of the relatively small number of native-born families in these counties only a few schedules 
were obtained and tabulation of the farm data has been limited. 
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(popidation 64,000), where many of their inhabitants work. Hebron- 
^le is virtually a part of Attleboro, a city of 22,000, 4 miles away, 
and depends on it for high school and library facilities in addition to 
employment opportunities. North Dighton and North Kaynham are 
within 5 miles of Taunton, an industrial city of 37,000 i^abitants; 
and Kingston is about 15 miles from Plymouth (population 13,000). 
Shoe manufacturing is carried on extensively in this section, and 
furnishes employment to large numbers of workers. In addition, 
there are textile miUs, cordage works, stove manufacturing plants, 
silverware factories, and other industries. 

The selection of villages in Massachusetts, in accordance with the 
general plan of studymg those with populations from 1,000 to 2,500, 
presented special problems. The minor civil division in Massachu- 
setts is the town, which is equivalent to townships elsewhere. 
are not separated from the entire town either for political administra- 
tion or for enumeration of the population. It was therefore necessary 
to assign arbitrary boundaries to the villages so as to exclude the rural 
farm population of the town and nonfarm groups more closely asso- 
ciated with other settlements. 

The six villages in Vermont (combined with the Massachusetts 
villages for analysis) are located in Addison, Chittenden, Frankhn, 
and Washington Coimties, in the northwestern part of the State, near 
the Canadian border. Chittenden and Franklin Counties were chosen 
for the study of farm families. The vil^es — Bristol, Essex Junction, 
Northfield, Richford, Swanton, and Waterbury — serve as trading 
centers for the surrounding farm area. The manufacturing industries 
include granite and marble works; wood- and paper-product factories, 
textile mills, and industries connected with farm and dairy products. 
Northfield is the seat of a small university; and Essex Junction con- 
tains a fort and an Army post. 

Size of Sample 

The sample in Westbrook, Maine, included 87.5 percent of the 
dwellings; that in Greenfield,*Mass., 50 percent. To obtain the 927 
schedules that were acceptable for analysis in the former community, 
2,106 families were visited. In the latter commimity 658 acceptable 
schedules resulted from 1,997 families visited. In the villages every 
dwelling unit was included in the survey; 5,562 families were visited to 
obtain the 2,005 schedules tabulated (table 187). 

Approximately one-half of the farnilies interviewed were eliminated 
because they could not meet the eligibility requirements (see Glossary, 
Eligibility Requirements). Presence of a foreign-born husband or 
wife was the most frequent reason for exclusion. For a discussion of 
the population groups excluded and the representative character of 
the sample, see Appraisal (p. 419). 

The schedules obtained were divided between nonrelief and relief 
families, as follows: 


Conimuillty: families families 

Westbrook, Maine 869 58 

Greenfield, Mass 547 lil 

Vermont- Massachusetts villages 1, 587 418 
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Composition of the Native-White, Unbroken Families and of Their House- 
holds (Eligible Families, Relief and Nonrelief) 

Size and Type of Family 

One-third of the native-white, unbroken families in Greenfield 
consisted of two persons, the husband and wife, while in Westbrook 
27 percent and in the villages 24 percent were of this type. Families 
of six or more constituted 10 percent of all families studied in Green- 
field, 15 percent in Westbrook, and 17 percent in the villages. Corres- 
ponding to the larger number of two-person families, the proportion 
of famfiies in which the husband was 50 years or older was larger in 
Greenfield than in Westbrook, 31 percent as compared with 27 percent. 
In the villages, as in those of other regions, the percentage of older 
families was higher than in the cities (table 100). 

Table 100. — size of family: Percentage distribution of relief and nonrelief families 
by number of 'persons in family and by number of persons under 16 years of age. 
New England small cities separately and New England villages^ IBSS-SG 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Families by number of persons in Families by number of persons under 
family 16 years of age 


Persons! (number) 



Vermont- 



Vermont- 

Westbrook, 

Greenfield, 

Massachu- 

Westbrook, 

Greenfield, 

Massachu- 


Maine 

Mass. 

setts 

Maine 

Mass. 

setts 




villages 



villages 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All famfiies a 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

None 




42 

45 

42 

1 




24 

25 

22 

2 

27 

33 

24 

17 

16 

16 

3 

26 

26 

26 

8 

7 

10 

4 

19 

20 

19 

3 

3 

5 

5 

13 

11 

14 

3 

2 

3 

6 

7 

5 

7 




7 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

3 




9 or more 

2 

1 

♦ 3 





1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Included in this table are 1 nonrelief family in Greenfield and 2 in the Vermont-Massachusetts villages 
that reported a net loss for the year; that is, their business expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and 
other income. These families are excluded from all subsequent tables unless otherwise indicated. 

Among the nonrelief groups the relative frequency of small families 
was likewise greater in Greenfield than in Westbrook or the villages. 
Families of type 1 were 31 percent of the nonrelief group in Greenfield, 
29 percent in Westbrook, and 27 percent in the vmages. Families of 
five or more persons (types 5 through 9) were 20 percent in the 
Massachusetts city, 26 percent in both Westbrook and the villages. 
Differences between the two cities with respect to the distribution by 
type of family must be recognized in comparing the income data^ 
presented for the five family-type groups. Insofar as differences 
exist, ior example, between families of type 4 and those of type 5, the 
relative^ number of each type in the combined group will affect a 
comparison between cities. In Greenfield, type-4 families were 73 
percent of the combined group; in Westbrook, 64 percent (tables 151 
and 168). Moreover, in the comparison of the income data for aU 
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family types combined the difference in average family size and 
composition must be kept in mind. 

Age of Husbands and of Wives 

Nearly three-fifths (58 percent) of the husbands in the Westbrook 
families were in the age group 30-49, slightly more than were found 
in this age group in Greenfield and in the villages (56 percent and 52 
percent, respectively). The proportion of husbands under 30 years 
of age was highest, 15 percent, in Westbrook and lowest, 12 percent, 
in the villages. There were approximately as many wives as husbands 
in the age group 30-49. However, there were relatively more wives 
than husbands under 30: In Westbrook, 21; in Greenfield, 20; and in 
the villages, 19 percent. Wives who were 50 or older accounted for 21 
percent of those in Westbrook, 26 in Greenfield, and 29 percent in 
the villages, smaller percentages than found for husbands 50 or older 
(table 101). Inasmuch as couples that had been married for less than 
1 year were not included in the study since they could not supply a 
year’s record of income and expenditure for the family group, it is 
probable that the sample includes relatively fewer of the younger 
married men and women than does the population as a whole. 

Table 101 . — age of husbands and of wives: Percentage distribution of husbands 
and of wives in relief and nonrelief families, by age, New England small cities 
separately and New England villages, 1935-36 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Age group (years) 

Husbands 

Wives 

Westbrook, 

Maine 

Greenfield, 

Mass. 

Vermont- 
M assachu- 
setts 
villages 

Westbrook, 

Maine 

Greenfield, 

Mass. 

Vermont- 
M assachu- 
setts 
villages 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under 20 

0) 

0 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

20-29 

15 

13 i 

12 

20 

19 

18 

30-39 - 

29 

31 

26 

33 

31 

28 

40-49 

29 

25 

26 

25 

23 

24 

50-59 

15 

16 

17 

12 

14 

16 

60-64 

6 

5 

7 

5 

5 

6 

65-69 

3 

6 

6 

, 2 

4 

4 

70-74 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

75 or older 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 0.60 percent or less. 


In Westbrook, the proportion of husbands 60 or older was greater 
in the nonrelief than in the relief group; in Greenfield and in the 
villages the reverse was true. The percentage of husbands of this 
age in nonrelief and in relief families was as follows: In Westbrook, 
13 and 7 percent; in Greenfield, 16 and 18 percent; in the villages, 
18 and 19 percent. 

Households 

Nonfamily members, such as roomers and boarders, tourists, tran- 
sients, paid help, and guests were reported by 29 percent of the 
families in the cities and by 39 percent of those in the villages. More 
nonrelief families than relief reported persons other than members of 
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the economic family living with them during the year. Families that 
had nonfamHy members in the household had an average of 0.84 
such persons in the cities and 0.64 in the villages. 

Guests were reported more frequently than any other type of non- 
family member; 13 percent of the city and 25 percent of the village 
households included such nonfamily members. Guest--weeks per fam- 
ily reporting guests averaged 9.4 for city and 5.7 for village families. 
(See Glossary, Guest-week.) Guests that were with the family 27 
weeks or more were considered members of the economic family. 

In both the cities and the villages, sons and daughters living at 
home on a roomer-boarder basis were reported by 7 percent of the house- 
holds; the same proportion had roomers with board not children of the 
family. Two percent of the families in the cities and the same per- 
centage in the -villages had roomers who ate their meals elsewhere 
than with the family; boarders without room were reported by 1 
percent of the families in both the cities and villages.® Four percent 
of the fanadies in the cities and 5 percent of those in the villages had 
paid help living as household members. 

Income Levels of Small-City and Village Families 

The income levels of native-white, unbroken families in the New 
England communities included in this study compare favorably -with 
those in the Middle Atlantic and North Central region. The median 
incomes of relief and nonrelief families, $1,251 in Westbrook and 
$1,439 in Greenfield, were higher than in six of the seven North Cen- 
tral cities studied, and the median of $1,233 in the villages exceeded 
the median incomes of families in the three village units of the Middle 
Atlantic and North Central region (table 110). 

Greenfield ranked first in proportion of families with incomes of 
$2,000 or more; 25 percent of its families (relief and nonrelief com- 
bined) were at these upper-income levels. The group of villages had 
relatively more upper-income families thm Westbrook, 20 percent 
compared -with 16 percent. The median income in Westbrook was 
higher than in the villages, but a larger proportion of the families in 
the former community were concentrated in the income clasa 
$l,000y$l,499 (table 102). 

Native-white, unbroken families constituted a smaller proportion 
of the total population of families in the New England communities 
than m those in the Central region. In Greenfield, 52 percent of the 
families included a husband and wife, both native-born white, married 
at least 1 year; in Westbrook, 49 percent; and in the villages, 47 
percent. Prom 25 to 30 percent of the families in these communities 
were foreign-bom white, a proportion not equalled in any of the cities 
or groups of villages studied in the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central region. 


3 Families having the ^uivalent of more than 10 roomers for the year were ineligible for the family 
schedule. See Glossary, Eoomer, and Roomer-year. 
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Table 102. — family income: Number of families and 'percentage distribution by 
relief status and income^ New England small cities separately and New England 
villages, 1935-36 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Belief status and family- 
income class (dollars) 

Westbrook, Maine 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Vermont-Massachusetts 

villages 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All families 

927 

100 

657 

100 

2,003 

100 

Belief families 

58 

6 

111 1 

17 

418 

21 

Nonrelief families 

869 

94 

546 

83 

1, 585 

79 

0-249 


(0 

4 

1 

12 

1 

250-499 

17 ! 

2 

10 i 

2 

36 

2 

500-749 

45 

5 

18 

3 

97 

5 

750-999 

152 

16 

44 ; 

7 

210 

10 

1,000-1,249 

190 

21 

69 1 

10 

245 

13 

1,250-1,499 

149 

16 

96 1 

14 

244 

12 

1,500-1,749 

104 

11 

84 

12 

187 

9 

1,750-1,999 

62 

7 

57 

9 

150 

7 

2,000-2,249 

37 

4 

59 

9 

115 

6 

2,250-2,499 

33 

4 

25 

4 

69 

3 

2,500-2,999 

30 

3 

39 

6 

83 

4 

3,000-3,499 

17 

2 

15 

2 

53 

3 

3,500-3,999 

12 

1 

14 

2 

18 

1 

4,000 or over 2 

20 

2 

12 

2 

66 

3 


1 0.50 percent or less. 

2 In both Westbrook and Greenfield, the largest income reported was between $10,000 and $15,000. In 
the Vermont-Massachusetts villages, the largest income reported was between $15,000 and $20,000. 


Owing to this large proportion of ineligible families, the income 
level of the native-white, unbroken families was considerably above 
that of the total population of families. Available data indicate that 
relatively more of the ineligibles — the foreign-bom, the one-person 
and broken families — than of the eligible group were in the lower- 
income brackets. However, the extent to which the foreign-bom 
differ from the native-born in income level seems to depend on their 
origin, length of residence in the United States, and other^ related 
factors. The foreign-bom in these New England communities were 
largely of northern European and Frencli-Canadian stock, and thus 
would be expected to resemble the native-born group more closely 
than would foreign-bom from some other countries. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that the difference between the income level of 
the native-born group and that of the entire population in New 
England would not be much greater than in the Central region, although 
the percentage of ineligible families was higher in the communities 
of the former region than of the latter. 

On the basis of a small study of the incomes of ineligible families 
in Westbrook, the median income of all families (eligible and ineligible, 
relief and nonrelief) was estimated to be as follows: 


Median income (eligible 

Community: ineligible families) 

Greenfield, Mass $1, 220 

Westbrook, Maine - 1, 170 

Vermont-Massachusetts villages 1, 050 


A more detailed discussion of the special study of the ineligible families 
and of the basis of these estimates is given in the Appraisal (p. 427). 


BCO-' '40 "■ “—12 
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The relative number of native-white, unbroken families that had 
received relief at some time during the year was lowest in West- 
brook, 6 percent as compared with 17 percent in Greenfield and 21 
percent in the villages (table 102). The nonrelief families as a group, 
however, had lower incomes in Westbrook than in Greenfield or tJie 
villages, as is shown below: 

Median income (nonrelief 


Community: families) 

Greenfield, Mass $1, 595 

Vermont-Massachusetts villages 1, 447 

Westbrook, Maine 1, 299 


These medians reflect the types of economic activity prevalent in 
the communities. Employment in manufacturing plants was the 
chief source of family income in Westbrook. The census reported 64 
percent of those gainfully employed in 1930 to be in such occupations. 
Other types of employment were more important in Greenfield and 
in the Vermont villages, where 40 percent and 37 percent of gainfully 
employed in 1930 were in manufacturing.^ The general pattern of 
occupational distribution of native-white, nonrelief families included 
in thus study in 1935-36 was similar; approximately two-thirds of the 
families in Westbrook were in the wage-earner group, compared with 
61 percent in Greenfield and 56 percent in the villages. Westbrook 
is less independent as a community than Greenfield. Its proximity 
to Portland and its general economic character — an industrial com- 
munity — explain in part its relatively small number of well-to-do 
families. 

Sources of Income (Nonrelief Families) 

Earnings 

Earnings amounted to 91 percent of aggregate family income 
of nonrelief families in Westbrook, 90 percent in Greenfield, and 88 
percent in the villages. For the great majority of families earnings 
were the most important if not the sole source of money income. 
Only 3 percent of the families in the cities and in the villages were 
without income from earnings (tables 103 and 153). 

In Westbrook three-fourths of the families with some income from 
individual earners had only one breadwinner, in Greenfield 79 per- 
cent, and in the villages 81 percent. In most cases the sole bread- 
winner was the husband. Husbands’ earnings constituted 87 percent 
of aggregate earnings of the Westbrook fanulies; in Greenfield, they 
constituted 92 percent; and in the villages, 91 percent. Thus, earners 
other than the husband were of more importance in Westbrook, 
where they contributed 1 1 percent of f amiljr earnings, than in Green- 
field or in the villages where their contributions were 6 and 7 percent 
(tables 104 and 163). 

Opportunities for persons to find work in Westbrook were reflected 
not only in the greater proportion of families with supplementary 
earners than in Greenfield and the villages but in their higher average 
per capita earnings, $449 compared with $368 and $379 in the two 
latter community units (table 163). Wage-earner occupations were 


* Census of population, 1930. Unpublished data. 
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the source of earnings of three-fourths of the supplementary workers 
in Westbrook and of smaller proportions, one-half and two-thirds, of 
those in Greenfield and the villages (table 171). 

Principal earners in Greenfield made an average of $1,542 each; 
those in Westbrook and in the villages made less, averages of $1,270 
and $1,421, respectively. Average number of weeks during which 
these workers had employment was approximately the same in the 
three comraunity units, 50, 51, and 50 weeks (table 162). 

Of families in the income class $1,500-$!, 999, 42 percent in West- 
brook had more than one breadwinner and the supplementary workers 
were responsible for 15 percent of the aggregate earnings of the group. 
In Greenfield 25 percent of the families at this income level had 
supplementary earners but their earnings were only 6 percent of the 
aggregate. In the villages, likewise, only 6 percent of the total earn- 
ings of this income group came from the supplementary workers who 
were present in 20 percent of the families (tables 161 and 163). 

Table 103. — sources of family income: ^ Average 2 amount and percentage of 
income derived from specified sources, and average 2 amount of business losses, 
New England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 





Money income from— 



Distribution of total income < 

Analysis unit 
and family- 
income class 
(dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 

Total 

family 




Busi- 

ness 

Non- 

money 

in- 

come 

Money income from— 

Non- 

money 

income 

income 

sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

losses 

All 

sources 
(net) 3 

Earn- 

ings 

Other 

sources 

MAINE, WEST- 

brooe: 













Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All incomes—. 

869 

1, 517 

1,445 

1,386 

61 

2 

72 

95 

91 

4 

5 

0-999 

1 215 

794 

767 

726 

42 

1 

27 

97 

92 

5 

3 

1,000-1,499... 

t 339 

1,228 

1, 173 

1 1,122 

1, 578 

51 

(5) 

55 

95 

91 

4 

5 

1,500-1,999. _. 

1 166 

1,701 

1, 621 

44 

1 

80 

95 

92 

3 

5 

2,000-2,999... 

! 100 

2. 365 

2, 242 

2,145 

1 107 

10 

123 

95 

90 

5 

5 

3,000 or over. 

49 

4, 336 

4,087 

3, 914 

176 

I 3 

1 249 

94 

90 

4 

6 

MASSACHU- 

SETTS, 

GREENFIELD 












All incomes 

546 

1,778 

1,690 

1,605 

87 

2 

88 

95 

90 

5 

5 

0-999 

76 

726 

660 

602 

60 

2 

66 

91 

83 

8 

9 

1,000-1,499- -. 

166 

1,257 

1, 199 

1, 148 

51 

(*) 

58 

95 

91 

4 ! 

5 

1,600-1,999... 

141 

1,715 

1,641 

1,589 

54 

2 

74 

96 

93 

3 

4 

2,000-2,999-- 

123 

2, 354 

2,247 

2,162 

85 

(®) 

107 

95 

92 

3 

5 

3,000 or over. 

41 

4,312 

4, 076 

3,687 

397 

8 

236 

95 

86 

9 

5 

VERMONT- 

MASSACHU" 

SETTS 

villages 












All incomes 

1,585 

1,682 

1, 564 

1,478 

88 

2 

118 

93 

88 

5 

7 

0-999 

355 

738 

657 

606 

52 

1 

81 

89 

82 

7 

11 

1,000-1,499... 

489 

1, 245 

1, 158 

1, 119 

42 

3 

87 

93 

90 

3 

7 

1,500-1,999... 

337 

1,716 
2, 356 

1, 599 

1,544 
2, 124 

55 

(») 

117 

93 

90 

3 

7 

2,000-2,999-.- 

267 

2, 204 

82 

2 

152 

93 

90 

3 

7 

3,000 or over. 

137 

4, 292 

4,032 

3,590 

442 

(») 

260 

94 

84 

10 

6 


1 See table 153 for definition of terms used in this table. 

2 Averages are based on the total number of families in each class. 

3 The sum of earnings and money income from other sources, with business losses deducted. 
< Percentages are based on the average family income for each class, 

« $0.50 or less. 
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In Greenfield where the average earnings of husbands were highest, 
wives and other family members tended to make less than in West- 
brook or in the villages. Wives’ contributions were 6.3 percent of all 
family earnings in Westbrook, 3.6 percent in the villages, and 3.2 
percent in Greenfield. Other family members contributed 4.6 per- 
cent of total earnings in Westbrook as compared with 3.3 in the villages 
and 2.8 in Greenfield (tables 104 and 168). 

Table 104. — family eaeneks: Average earnings of husband, wife, and other family 
members, percentage of families with supplementary earners, and percentage of 
total family earnings derived from specified earners, New England small cities 
separately and New England villages, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit 

Fami- 

lies 

Average J earnings per earner 

Percentage 2 of fam- 
ily earnings de- 
rived from — 

Percent- 
age 3 of 
families 
with 
supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Percent- 
age 2 of 
family 
earnings 
derived 
from 
supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

other family 
members 

Hus- 

band 

Wife 

other 

family 

mem- 

bers 

All 

Male 

Fe- 

male 


Num- 

Dol- 

' Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 




ber 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine, Westbrook — 

869 

1,270 

480 

523 

547 

502 

86.9 

6.3 

4.6 

24.5 

9.4 

Massachusetts, 












Greenfield 

546 

1, 541 

382 

436 

467 

402 

91.7 

3.2 

2.8 

20.0 

1 5.3 

V ermont- M assachu* 












setts villages 

1,585 

1, 421 

429 

461 

435 

498 

90.8 1 

1 

3.6 1 

1 

3.3 

' 18.4 

5.6 


J Averages are based on the corresponding number of earning husbands, wives, and other family members. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings for each locality (table 103). 

* Percentages are based on the total number of families in each locality. 


Age was related to the earnings of husbands as was noted in othe 
regions. Both in the cities and in the villages the average earnings o 
husbands who were principal earners tended to increase to a maximum 
in the middle-age group and then to decrease. In the village wage- 
earner group husbands’ average earnings reached a maximum in the 
age period 40-~44 years; in the clerical group, in the period 45-49 
years; and in the business and professional occupations, in the fifties 
(table 166). Average earnings of wives m the cities were highest in 
the age groups imder 40, but in the villages no clear trend was defined 
in the data (table 169). 

Income Other Than Earninss 

Money income other than earnings, such as from investments, 
pensions, and gifts, amounted to an average of $61 per family in West- 
bro()k, $87 in Greenfield, and $88 in the villages. The proportion of 
families having such income was 21, 30, and 26 percent, respectively, 
in the three community units. Average receipts of families having 
such income were similar, about $300, in the two cities and were higher, 
$346, in the villages (table 154). There is reason to believe that the 
data concerning this type of income are less reliable for Greenfield 
than for the other communities. The average for money income from 
such sources is influenced strongly by the large amounts received by 
families with the highest incomes. Since it is probable that the Green- 
field sample did not give proportional representation to the hio'h- 
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income group, there is a likelihood that the average figure for this 
type of income is too low for that city. 

Net nonmoney income from the occupancy of an owned home was 
reported by 37 percent of the nonrehef families studied in Greenfield 
and 35 percent in Westbrook. Average income per family from this 
source was $80 in the former community and $72 in the latter. A 
larger proportion, 51 percent, of the village families had nonmoney 
income from homes they owned and such income averaged $89, a 
larger amount than in either city. For the owning families, average 
net income from then homes was, of course, greater than the average 
for all families, $209 in Greenfield, $201 in Westbrook, and $174 in the 
villages (table 153). 


Family Composition and Income (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 

The relative numbers of families of each type that had received 
relief at some time during the year were as follows: 

Percentage of families of specified types 

receiving relief in — 

Westbrook^ Greenfield^ Vermont- 
Maine Mass. Massachusetts 


Family type: villages 

1 3 19 14 

2 5 16 14 

3 6 12 16 

4 4 10 21 

5 10 23 29 

6 8 21 27 

7 11 26 35 

8 and 9 24 25 38 


In the two cities and in the villages relatively more families of 
types 5, 6, and 7 than of types 1, 2, 3, and 4 had received some relief 
during the year. In Westbrook only 3 percent of type-1 families 
were included m the relief classification, compared with 1 1 percent of 
the type-7 families. In Greenfield a larger proportion of type-1 
families than of types 2, 3, and 4 had received relief, a fact associated 
with the relatively large number of older families in this city. 

The median incomes of relief and nonrelief families ® in the first 
seven types were as follows: 

Median income of relief and nonrelief families 
combined in— 


Westbrook, Greenfield, Vermont-Massa- 

Family type : Maine Mass. chusetts villages 

1— $1,203 $1,262 $1,157 

2.. 1,184 1,421 1,281 

3. 1,243 1,590 1,318 

4 1,427 1,742 1,308 

5-. 1,404 1,656 1,398 

6 1, 175 1, 125 1, 084 

7._ 1, 125 1 1, 175 1, 100 


‘ Based on 27 oases. 


^ Although type-5 families had a large relief percentage, they ranked 
high with respect to median income. Both in the cities and in the 
viUages, types 6 and 7 were lowest in median income and types 3, 4, 


fl In the computation of any medians presented in this report for relief and nonrelief families combined, 
it has been assumed that all relief families had incomes below the median. Data available concerning their 
incomes substantially support this assumption. 
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and 5 highest. In the villages, for example, the median of type-5 
families was about $300 higher than that of type-7 families and about 
$240 higher than that of type-1 families. 

Among nonrelief families, the median incomes of families of types 
4 and 5 were considerably higher than those of types 1, 2, 3, and 6 
(table 105). In the villages, where the sample included a sufficient 
number of type-7 families to warrant a comparison, the median 
income of these larger families was between those of types 4 and 5. 
The differences between median incomes of families of the various 
types were larger in Greenfield and in the villages than in Westbrook. 
Thus the meffian income of type-4 families exceeded that of t;^e-l 
families by $446 in Greenfield, $257 in the villages, and $242 m West- 
brook. The median income of each type of family was lower in 
Westbrook than in Greenfield or in the villages. The differences 
between the two cities were largest in the case of families of types 4 and 
5. Type-5 families in Greenfield had a median income $404 greater 
than that in Westbrook, while the median income of type-6 families 
differed by only $96. 


Table 105. — income: Quartiles of family income^ by family type, New England 
small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5S6 

rWhite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family type No. 

1 

Westbrook, Maine 

Greenfield, Mass. 1 

V ermont-Massachusetts 
villages 

First 

quartile 

Median 

Third 

quartile 

First 

quartile 

Median 

Third 

quartile 

First 

quartile 

Median 

Third 

quartile 

All types ] 

$1,003 

$1,299 

$1,736 

$1, 219 

$1, 595 

$2, 117 

$1,042 

$1,447 

$2,017 

1 

943 

1,222 

1,627 

1,009 

1,418 

2,003 

867 

1,299 

1,809 

2 

958 

1,212 

1,536 

1,221 

1,555 

2,055 

1, 016 

1,412 

1,905 

3 

967 

1,298 

1,920 

1,379 

1, 660 

2,027 

1, 100 

1, 416 

1,956 

4 

1,106 

1,464 

1,934 

1,438 i 

1,864 

2,375 

1, 130 

1, 556 

2,156 

5 

1, 171 

1, 471 

2,071 

1,539 1 

1,875 

2,469 

1,309 

1,938 

i 2,446 

6 

949 

1,225 

1, 506 

979 

1,321 

1,875 

1,020 

1, 310 

1, 730 

7 

932 

1,193 

1, 677 

1 1, 100 

1 1, 375 

12,000 

1,156 

1, 656 

2, 168 

2 and 3 

961 

1,236 

1,685 

1,292 

1, 610 

2,042 

1,050 

1, 414 

1,928 

4 and 5 

1,131 

1,466 

1,972 

1,470 

1, 867 

2,412 

1,170 

1, 647 

2, 221 

6 and 7 

942 

1,212 

1,570 

1, 031 

1,341 

1, 896 

1,049 

1, 436 

1,940 

8 and 9 

1 1, 260 

U,576 1 

1 

1 2, 062 

1 1, 500 

1 1, 875 

1 2, 750 

1, 417 

1, 731 

2, 667 


^ Quartiles and medians based on more than 9 but fewer than 30 cases. 


In the cities and in the villages, earnings amounted to a somewhat 
larger proportion of the average income of families of types 2 and 3 
and 6 and 7 than in the case of other family types. In the villages, 
for example, earnings accounted for 94 percent of the average income 
of families of types 2 and 3 and but 81 percent of the income of type-1 
families. The majority of families of each type group in each locahty 
were dependent upon a single earner, and the sole earner or principal 
earner in famihes with more than one earner was usually the husband. 
Husbands’ earnings accounted for more than 90 percent of total earn- 
ings of famihes of types 2 and 3 and types 6 and 7, but families of 
typ®. groups 4 and 5 and of 8 and 9 derived a smaller part of total 
eammgs from husbands. In Westbrook 81 percent, in Greenfield 
and in the villages 87 percent, of the earnings of families of types 4 
and 5 came from husbands’ employment (table 106). 
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Table 106. sole earners and husbands' earnings: Percentage of families with 
only one earner j and percentage of total family earnings derived from husbands, by 
family type, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 
1Boo~d6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit 

Percentage i of families of specified 
types having only 1 earner 

Percentage * of family earnings de- 
rived from husbands in families of 
specified types 


1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

j 

8 and 9 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

8 and 9 


Per- 

1 Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Maine, Westbrook.. 

cent 

cent 

, cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

69 

83 

61 

84 

65 

85.3 

93.8 

81.3 

94.2 

68.1 

Massachusetts, Greenfield.... 
V ermont-M assachusetts vil- 

72 

85 

i 63 

1 

91 

75 

90.2 

96.3 

86.8 

96.7 

84.0 

lages 

75 

86 

66 

88 

! 63 

90.7 

95.4 

86.7 

92.8 

78.3 


1 Percentages are based on the total number of families. 

* Percentages are based on the total family earnings (table 161). 


Relatively more wives of each family type were employed in West- 
brook than in Greenfield or in the villages. Among families of type 
1, 24 percent of the wives in Westbrook, 16 percent in Greenfield, and 
15 percent in the villages contributed to family earnings. Among 
those of types 4 and 5, the percentage of wives with some earnings 
was 18 in Westbrook and 13 in Greenfield and in the villages (table 
161). Wives' earnings thus accounted for a larger proportion of 
earnings of each type of family in Westbi’ook than in the other locali- 
ties.^ Among families of the type groups 4 and 5, the earnings of 
family members other than husband and wife amounted to 11 percent 
of aggregate family earnings in Westbrook, 8 percent in Greenfield, 
and 7 percent in the villages. Because of the relatively larger number 
of type-7 families in the villages, earners other than husband and 
wife in the type group 6 and 7 contributed a larger share of total 
earnings than in the cities. 

The supplementary earners in each family-type group — usually 
wives, sons, and daughters — had higher average earnings in West- 
brook than in Greenfield or the villages. In the income class $1,500- 
$1,999, type-1 families in Westbrook received an average of $286 
from such workers; those in Greenfield, $134; and those in the villages, 
$63. Among families of types 4 and 5 at the same income level, the 
averages were $251 for Westbrook, $153 for Greenfield, and $121 for 
the villages (table 164). 

Families of type 1 and types 4 and 5 received in money income from 
sources other than earnings and in nonmoney income from tiie owned 
Pomes larger^ average amounts than families of types 2 and 3 and 6 
and 7. Families of type groups 2 and 3 and 6 and 7 received averages 
of less than $50 from money income other than earnings; families of 
type group 4 and 5, $50 to $100; and type-1 families, more than $100. 
The average nonmoney income from owned homes received by village 
famfiies of type groups 1, 4 and 5, and 6 and 7 was larger than that 
received by city families of similar composition. Families of types 
2 and 3 in Greenfield received an average income from owned homes 
greater than did those in the villages (table 153). 
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Family Occupation and Income (Nonrelief Families) 

The wage-earner group was a larger proportion of the^ nonrelief 
families studied in Westbrook than in Greenfield or the villages, 66 
percent in the former city compared with 61 and 56 percent in the 
two latter community units, respectively.^ Greenfield ranked first 
with respect to proportion of clerical faniilies while the vfilages had 
the largest proportion of families in business or professions (table 107). 

The median income of each of the three major occupational groups 
was lower in Westbrook than in the two other units. For example, 
the median income of wage-earner families in Westbrook was $1,213; 
in the villages, $1,284; and in Greenfield, $1,487. 

In each major occupational group the percentage of families that had 
only one breadwinner was lower in Westbrook than in Greenfield or 
in the ^ullages. Among wage-earner families, 73 percent in West- 
brook, 78 in Greenfield, and 79 in the villages were dependent on the 
earnings of one individual. Average earnings of supplementary 
workers in wage-earner and business and professional families were 
higher in Westbrook than in the other localities; moreover, their con- 
tributions were a larger proportion of aggregate earnings. In each 
income class the average earnings per family from supplemental 
workers in the wage-earner group were more than twice as much in 
Westbrook as in Greenfield (table 164). 


Living Quarters, Home Tenure, and 


Rentals (Relief and Nonrelief Families) 


One-family dwellings housed fewer than half of the families m 
Westbrook and Greenfield and fewer than three-fourths of those in 
the New England villages. Two-family houses, the two-decker type 
more often than side by side, provided for more than half of the 
remaining families. Apartments and other types of living quarters, 
such as those in business buildiags, were less prevalent, as is evidenced 
by the following figures: 

Percentage of relief and nonrelief 
families occupying— 


One- Two- Other 
family family types of 

Community: dwellings dwellings quarters 

Westbrook, Maine 45 39 16 

Greenfield, Mass 48 37 15 

Vermont- Massachusetts villages 71 23 6 


This pattern of family housing differs considerably from that found 
in the Middle Atlantic and North Central region, where one-family 
dweUings were occupied by 84 to 93 percent of the families in the seven 
cities and by 88 percent of those in the villages. 

Two-family houses were occupied by renters far more frequently 
than by owners. Owners constituted about one-fifth of the families in 
such quarters in villages and a smaller proportion, one-seventh, in 
both Westbrook and Greenfield (table 172). 

Almost one-half of the village families were home owners, compared 
with 35 percent of the families in Westbrook and 34 percent of those in 
Greenfield. The 1930 census reported a higher percentage of owners 
in both of these cities, 47 percent of the native-white families in the 
former and 60 percent of those in the latter. A comparison of these 
figures is not strictly valid because the census “native-white” group 
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includes one-person and broken families. The^ differences between 
the percentages, however, suggests a decrease in the prevalence of 
home ownership during the 6-year period between the census and this 
survey, due perhaps to the severe financial depression in the early 
thirties. 

In the villages the proportion of home owners was higher among 
families with incomes of less than $500 than among those in the income 
class $500-$999. Above $1,000, however, the proportion increased 
in each higher income class as follows: 

Percentage of village 
families owning 


Family relief status and income class: homes 

All families 49 

Relief families 35 

Nonrelief families 52 

$0-$499 67 

$500-$999 39 

$1,000~$1,499 46 

$1,500-$1,999 54 

$2,000-$2,999 62 

$3,000 or over 80 


In the cities the samples were too small for division of the families 
with incomes under $1,000 into two income classes as was done in the 
village sample. Both cities showed the same tendency as the villages 
with respect to an increase in percentage of home owners in each 
successively higher income level above $1,000 (table 173). 

Rents in Greenfield were higher than in Westbrook, averaging $24 
per month for all renting families (relief and nonrelief) studied in the 
former city and $17 in the latter. More than two-thirds, 69 percent, 
of the Westbrook families paid less than $20 per month for rent; only 
28 percent of those in Greenfield. This difference is not to be explained 
by the^ greater proportion of high-income families in the Massachu- 
setts city; it persisted when families in the same income class were 
compared. Rental rates in the villages were similar to those in 
Westbrook (table 108). 

Greenfield families spent a larger proportion of their income for 
rent than did the families of Westbrook at comparable income levels. 
In each income class within the range $l,000-$2,999 where the number 
of families in the three community units was adequate for comparison, 
the proportion of income used for rent by the Greenfield families was 
greatest; that by the village families, second; and that by Westbrook 
families, lowest. The cities and the villages were similar in that the 
proportion of income used for rent decreased as income rose. (See 
table 109.) 

Average rental values of owned homes of nonrelief families were 
$8 above average rents in Greenfield and in the villages, and $9 
higher in Westbrook. Similar differences between the averages for 
the two tenure groups were found at each income level. 

In Westbrook, more than two-thirds, 68 percent, of the owning 
families reported their homes free from mortgage; in the villages, 51 
percent; in Greenfield, 34 percent. Similar differences among the 
three community groups were found at each income level. The 
proportion of owned homes that were free of debt was greater in the 
income class below $1,000 than in the class $1,000--$1,499 in both of 
the cities and in the villages — a situation similar to that found in the 
North Central region (table 177). 
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Table 108. — monthly bent: Number of families occupying rented homes, average 
monthly rent, and percentage distrhiution of renting families by amount of monthly 
rent, by relief status and income,^ New England small cities separately and New 
England villages, 19S5-86 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief status, 
and family-income class, 
(dollars) 

Home- 
owning 
and rent- 
ing fami- 
lies 

Renting 

families 

Average 
monthly 
rent 2 

Percentage 2 of renting families reporting 
monthly rent of— 

Un- 

der 

$5 

$5- 

$9 

$10- 

$14 

$15- 

$19 

$20- 

$24 

$25- 

$29 

$30- 

$34 

$35- 

$39 

$40- 

or 

over 

MAINE, WESTBEOOK 










Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 


No. 

No. 

DoL 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All families 

916 

595 

17 

(0 

3 

27 

39 

21 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Eelief families 

57 

44 

13 

2 

9 

59 

25 

0 

_ 

w 

”o~ 

0 

Nonrelief families 

859 

551 

18 

(3) 

2 

24 

41 

23 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0-999 

211 

172 

15 

1 

3 

34 

45 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

336 

226 

17 

0 

1 

25 

43 

25 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1,500-1,999 

163 

95 

19 

0 

1 

13 

36 

34 

11 

4 

0 

1 

2,000-2,999 

100 

45 

22 

0 

0 

9 

29 

20 

20 

9 

13 

0 

3,000 or over 

49 

13 

26 

C) 

C) 

(C 

(^) 

(*) 

(*) 

(?) 

(C 

(<) 

MASSACHUSETTS, 













QEEENFIELD 













All families 

630 

413 

24 

0 

(?) 

S 

20 

24 

24 

13 

5 

6 

Relief families 

106 

94 

19 

0 

0 

20 

T 7 

I 7 

10 

4 

1 

1 

Nonrelief families 

524 

319 

26 

0 

(3) 

4 

14 

23 

28 

16 

7 

8 

0-999 

70 

42 

19 

0 

0 

19 

36 

24 

17 

2 

0 

2 

1,000-1,499 

158 

113 

22 

0 

1 

3 

19 

34 

30 

9 

4 

0 

1,500-1,999 

138 

86 

26 

0 

0 

2 

7 

21 

34 

29 

5 

2 

2,000-2,999 

117 

58 

30 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

31 

21 

17 

16 

3,000 or over 

41 

20 

43 

C) 

(C 

C) 

(C 

jy 

(4) 

i!L 

C) 

C) 

VERMONT-MASSACHUSETTS 













VILLAGES 













All families 

1,967 

1,005 

17 


9 

27 

29 

16 

12 

4 

2 

1 

Relief families 

407 

263 

12 

1 

24 


21 

~T 

~ 

~T 


0 

Nonrelief families 

1,560 

742 

19 

0 

4 

20 

31 

20 

15 

6 

3 

1 

0-999 

342 

196 

14 

1 

11 

43 

30 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

479 

261 

IS 

0 

2 

21 

43 

21 

10 

3 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

336 

155 

22 

0 

1 

5 

25 

28 

29 

8 

4 

0 

2,000-2,999 

266 

102 

24 

0 

0 

6 

18 

27 

27 

9 

9 

4 

3,000 or over 

137 

28 

31 

(<) 

C) 

(?) 

C) 

(0 

C) 

0) 

(«) 

(*) 















ifAll data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview and families that 
received any part, or all, of their rent as gift are excluded. Families that received rent as pay are included; 
for these families, the monthly rent is an estimated figure. _ ^ ^ 

2 Averages and percentages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly 
rent. Di the Vermont-Massachusetts villages, 1 family, income class $1,000-$1,499, did not report monthly 
rent. 

3 0.50 percent or less. 

* Percentage distributions not computed for fewer than 30 cases. 


Wage-earner families in the villages tended to spend less for rent 
than did the business and professional families and the clerical famihes 
at comparable income levels. Business and professional families in 
the income classes $0-$999 and $1,000-$ 1,499 included relatively 
more home owners than did wage-earner families with similar in- 
comes — a difference associated with the greater median age of the 
former group (table 158). In the two higher levels, $1,500-$!, 999 and 
$2,000-$2,999, the situation was reversed; relatively more wage- 
earner than business and professional families owned their homes. 
In the cities, there were not enough cases for comparison of the three 
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occupational groups at each income level with respect to rents paid 
or to tenure (table 175). 

The relationship between age and home ownership was noted in 
the smaller proportion of owners among families of types 2 and 3 
and types 6 and 7 than among the types in which there were relatively 
more families of middle age or older (table 176). 

Table 109. — rent and income: Number of renting families^ average monthly rent 
paid, and percentage of total income spent for rent, by income,'^ New England 
small ci}ies separately and New England villages, 1935—36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family-income 
class (dollars) 

Westbrook, Maine 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Vermont-Massaehusetts 

villages 

Renting 
families 2 

Aver- 
age 3 
month- 
ly rent 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
income 
spent 
for rent 

Renting 
families 2 

Aver- 
age 3 
month- 
ly rent 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
income 
spent 
for rent 

Renting 
families 2 

Aver- 
age 3 
month- 
ly rent 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
income 
spent 
for rent 


Number 

Dollars 

Percent 

Number 

Dollars , 

Percent 

Number 

Dollars 

Percent 

All incomes 

551 

18 

16 

319 

26 

18 

742 

19 

16 

0-249 

0 



1 

^30 


3 

14 

102 

250-499 

10 

16 

46 

4 

26 

^75 

12 

14 

40 

500-749 

33 

15 

28 

8 

1 18 

34 

56 

13 

24 

750-999 

129 

15 

21 

29 

18 

24 

125 

14 

20 

1,000-1,249 

132 

17 

18 

44 

21 

22 

131 

17 

19 

1,250-1,499 

94 

17 

15 

69 

24 

21 

130 

18 

16 

1,500-1,749 

58 

20 

15 

52 

26 

19 

91 

21 

16 

1,750-1,999 

37 

18 

12 

34 

26 

17 

64 

22 

14 

2,000-2,249 

14 

21 

12 

32 

27 

15 

51 

23 

13 

2,250-2,499 

18 

22 

11 

10 

38 

19 

27 

25 

13 

2,500-2,999 

13 

24 

11 

16 

33 

15 

24 

25 

11 

3,000-3,499 

6 

27 

10 

7 

39 

14 

18 

28 

11 

3,600-3,999 

5 

23 

7 

7 

39 1 

13 

6 

28 

9 

4,000 or over. . . 

2 

^30 

(*) 

6 

52 

10 

4 

49 

1 

12 


1 Includes only those families that rented at the end of the report year and that did not change living 
quarters between the end of the report year and the date of intervew. 

3 Excludes families that received any part, or all, of their rent as a gift, as foUows: 4 families in West- 
brook, 1 in Greenfield, and 10 in the Vermont-Massaehusetts villages. 

* Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly rent. 

< Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

8 Percentages not computed for averages based on fewer than 3 cases. 



SECTION 4. SUMMARY OF FAMILY- INCOME 

DATA 


White Families in Small Cities and Villases of Five Regions 

The amount of a tsumiys income usually limits the amount it can 
spend for living; relatively few families have enough capital to live 
beyond their incomes for long. The distribution of a group of families 
by income, therefore, indicates their potential levels of living. Family 
composition is related to sources of income (number of earners) as 
well as to patterns of spending. Tenure of the family^ home, whether 
owned or rented, helps determine the nonmoney income families 
receive. Such facts as these concerning families and their incomes 
are presented for a sample of some 40,000 families in 19 small cities 
and villages in 5 regions (not only the 2 regions discussed in this 
report). These families are a good cross section of the population 
this study was designed to cover, namely unbroken, white families 
in which both husband and wife were native-born. They represent 
a somewhat higher economic level than all families in these communi- 
ties, since a large proportion of the group excluded from the study 
had low incomes.^ 

The small cities and villages surveyed differed not only in geographic 
location but in economic function and population characteristics. 
A large fraction of the population in some was foreign-bom or non- 
white; in others nearly eveiy family was native-white. Variations 
among the small cities and village groups with respect to the occupa- 
tions followed and the incomes received by the families studied were 
foimd to be associated with differences in the socioeconomic character- 
istics of the commxmity, as well as in conditions prevailing during 
the period. 

Median income of native-white families (rehef and nonrelief com- 
bined) ranged from $737 to $1,617 among the small cities and the 
groups of •plages (table 110). In 11 of the 19 small cities and 6 of 
the 10 village groups the median was between $1,000 and $1,300. 
Even m the communities that offered more opportunities for higher 
incomes, families that had received relief during the year or had 
incomes under $1,000 outnumbered those with incomes of $2,500 or 
more. The proportion of families in the low-income groups ranged 
from one-fifth to more than one-half, while usually fewer than 20 
percent were in the upper-income group. Income levels of village 
families tended to be lower than those of smaU-city families in the 
same region. 


1 The economic level of foreign-born and nonwhite families was probably below that of the native-white 
group studied in every community. Supplementary surveys made in 9 of the small cities and the study of 
Negro families in the Southeast indicate that a much larger proportion of foreign-born, nonwhite, and 
broken families than of native-white, unbroken families were in the lowest-income brackets. The favored 
position of the native-white group appears to be accentuated where other population groups are numerous, 
and thus the economic level of the native-white group does not serve as an index of the income level of the 
total population of families. 
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About half of the famihes in the village and combined city units 
consisted of three or four persons; at least 20 percent included only 
two persons, the husband and wife; and the remainder, five or more. 
In view of the prevalence of families of three or four members, the 
average size of family, usually between three and four, is a repre- 
sentative figure. 

At least one-half and in some units as many as two-thirds of the 
families were responsible for the care and support of one or more 
children under 16. About one-fourth of the famihes, however, had 
only 1 child of this age; almost one-fifth had 2 children, and almost 
one-tenth, 3. Famihes with 4 or more children under 16 were com- 
paratively few — from^ 3 to 12 percent of the total number in the" 15 
city and village units studied. However, an appreciably larger 
proportion of the children, 15 to 39 percent, were in such famihes. 

Wage-earner jobs provided the major source of family earnings for 
27 to 64 percent of the nonrehef famihes in these communities. The 
clerical and independent business groups were the next largest ; each 
included more than 10 percent but fewer than 20 percent of all non- 
rehef families in most of the city and village units. Famihes in inde- 
pendent business generally were less prevalent than were clerical fami- 
lies in the small cities but more prevalent in villages. Among other 
occupational groups, the salaried professional and salaried business 
each included more famihes than the independent professional; 
between 5 and 10 percent of the families usually were in each of the 
two former (salaried groups), and fewer than 5 percent were in the 
latter. 

The amount that a family had to spend depended to some extent 
upon the occupations in which its earners engaged. Wage-earner 
famihes, the largest group, had the lowest median income ; independent 
professional famihes, the smallest group, had the highest median. 
Clerical and independent business famihes had a median above that 
of the wage-earner but below that of the salaried professional and 
business groups. The small number of famihes not included in these 
six occupational groups — i. e., famihes of farm operators living in 
cities or viUages and those without income from earnings — were 
generally concentrated in the low-income classes, and the median 
income of the group was lower than that of the wage-earner famihes 
except in the Southeast. 

Earnings of family members accounted for approximately nine- 
tenths of the aggregate income of the city famihes and for only a 
slightly smaller proportion of those in the villages. Approximately 
1 family in 4 had money income from sources other than earnings, but 
the amount received provided only 7 percent or less of total family 
income in most units. The proportion received from this source was 
larger for famihes at the extremes of the income distributions than for 
those at intermediate levels. Nonmoney^ income received from 
occupancy of owned homes, and in the villages only, from home- 
produced food, was comparatively small — 8 percent or less of aggregate 
income in all units. Such receipts in kind provided a larger share of 
the total income of famihes receiving less than $1,000 than of the 
more weU-to-do. 

Nearly every family had a breadwinner; the few that were without 
were for the most part older and in the low-income group. Fewer 
than 27 percent of the families in these commimities had more than 
one person earning at any time during the year except in the South- 
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east units where the proportions were between 30 and 40 percent. 
The secondary earners often worked for such short periods and made 
so little that their contributions usually amounted to only about 5 
percent of total family earnings. The family in which two or more 
earners each carry an appreciable share of the burden of family sup- 
port is unusual, since from one-fifth to two-fifths of the secondary 
earners made less than $100 during the year, and fewer than one-tenth 
received as much as $1,000. 

The husband usually provided the chief support of these families; 
about 9 out of 10 were principal earners and 7 out of 10 were the sole 
support of their families except in the Southeast where there were 
more supplementary earners. The average amount received by 
earning husbands ranged from $1,359 to $1,641 in the city units and 
from $1,098 to $1,929 in the village units. Their receipts constituted 
about nine-tenths of the pooled earnings of all workers, except in the 
Southeast region where they were somewhat more than four-fifths. 

When breadwinning husbands were grouped in the three broad age 
classes — 20-39 years, 40-59, and 60 or older — approximately two- 
fifths (from 35 to 46 percent) were in each of the first two classes; 
from 12 to 24 percent in the third. Average earnings of husbands in 
the intermediate-age class tended to exceed those of the younger and 
the older men in each of the three major occupational groups. The 
husbands in business and in professions had higher average earnings 
than did those in the same age range in wage-earner or clerical jobs. 

Wives provided but a sm^ proportion of the pooled earnings of 
all fanGiily members, usually less than 5 percent. From 12 to 25 per- 
cent of the wives in the city units did paid work at some time during 
the year; in the village units, from 8 to 28 percent. The Southeast 
had a higher proportion of breadwinning wives than the other regions. 
The average receipts of wives who earned ranged from $416 to $463 
in the city imits; in the village units they were even lower, from $225 
to $429. That many earned very little is due largely to short periods 
of emplo 3 rment. Household responsibilities undoubtedly kept some 
women at home. In most xmits, more wives were earning in families 
that consisted of husband and wife only than in those of the other 
types, particularly those in which there were children under 16 years 
of age. Wives in the two-person families also worked during more 
weeks of the year and usually had larger average earnings. 

Sons, daughters, and other family members 16 or older (not hus- 
band or wife) comprised the third group of earners. Only about 
one-fourth of such persons earned, from 22 to 33 percent in the city 
units and from 15 to 34 percent in the village units. The average 
receipts of these earning sons and daughters tended to be a little more 
than the averages for the working wives, in both the city and village 
units. 

Homes were owned by one-fourth to more than one-half of the 
famihes in these communities; the proportions ranged from 25 to 55 
percent in the 15 units. Home owners were relatively more numerous 
at the upper-income levels, although they constituted more than one- 
third of the group with incomes below $1,000, except in the Southeast 
where the proi)ortion was nearer one-fifth in the villages and one- 
tenth in the cities. Included in these low-income families were many 
elderly couples who may have purchased their dwellings when their 
earning power was greater. The average monthly rental value of all 
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owned homes ranged from $14 to $27 in the 10 village units; in cities, 
values tended to be slightly higher. 

Eents in the cities ranged from an average of $15 to $22 per month 
in the 5 regions; in the 10 village units, from $10 to $17. Village 
families tended to spend less for rent than city families in the same 
region. Average rents were consistently lower than average rental 
values of owned homes in the same communities. City families with 
incomes of $1,500 or more and village families above the $1, 000- 
income line were able to find housing at prices such that average 
rentals absorbed less than one-fifth of family income. 

Families of Different Types 

Families of some composition t 3 iTpes were more fortunate than others 
with respect to income level. The median income of families that 
consisted of husband and wife only, type 1, was below the general 
level of all types combined in every group of communities. That a 
laiger proportion of these two-person families than of other types 
were in lower-income brackets was due in part to their age distribu- 
tion. Families in which the husband was 65 or older were more 
prevalent in this group than in others; among such older families 
there were relatively more that had no income from earnings than ia 
younger groups. 

The median incomes of families with one or two children under 16, 
type 2 and type 3, were somewhat above the general level in most 
analysis units. Families of these types were more dependent upon 
the husband-’s earnings than were those of other types; relatively 
few of the wives earned and all other family members were under 16. 
Only a small proportion of the husbands were 50 or older. 

Families that included in addition to the husband and wife at least 
one person 16 or older and not more than three others, type 4 and 
type 5, had comparatively high median incomes in all analysis imits. 
Husbands in farnilies of these t 3 ipes tended to be concentrated in the 
age groups where average earnings were highest. In addition, the 
proportion of families having supplementary earners was greater than 
among aU other types except 8 and 9. The average earnings of 
secondary workers tended to be less than one-fourth as great as those 
of principal breadwinners ; but there were enough of the former workers 
in these families that their earnings were a factor in the higher-income 
level of this group. 

Families with three or four children under 16, type 6, and those 
having five or six family members in addition to husband and wife, at 
least one under 16, type 7, had median incomes below the general 
level in every analysis unit. The proportion of families that had 
received relief during the year was usually considerably greater among 
these large families than among the small. 

Families with seven or eight members, all adults (type 8), or with 
nine or more persons of any age (type 9), cannot be placed in a general 
scheme; in some units they were found to have a higher mecfian, in 
others, a lower median income than the total group of families. The 
number of such famihes was relatively small and it is probable that 
their median income was appreciably anected by sampling fluctuations. 
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Appendix A. Condensed Table TitleS/ and Legends for Figures 

Text Tables, North Central Small Cities 


CHAEACTEEISTICS OF THE FAMILIES AND OF 
THEIE HOUSEHOLDS 

Table 

No. Page 

1. Size of family 11 

2. Age of husbands and of wives 13 

3. Families with members under 16 14 

4. Members of household not in economic family 15 

FAMILY INCOME 

5. Family income; Number of families and percentage distribution 20 

6- Sources of family income 23 

7. Money income other than earnings 24 

8. Principal and supplementary earners 26 

9. Distribution of all earners and of earning wives by amount of earn- 

ings 27 

10. Earnings from supplementary earners by earnings of principal 

earner 29 

11. Earners by amount of earnings and weeks of employment 30 

12. Occupational classification of earners — 31 

13. Husbands and wives as earners 33 

14. Earnings and age of husbands 34 

15. Earnings and age of wives 37 

16. Family earners: * * * distribution of earners * * * aver- 

age earnings per person 38 

17. Earners other than husband and wife 39 

18. Family earners: Average earnings * * * percentage of families 

with supplementary earners, and percentage of * * * earn- 
ings derived from specified earners 40 

FAMILY TYPE AND INCOME 

19. Age of husbands and of wives — 43 

20. Family type and income 45 

21. Children under 16 47 

22. Family type: ^ * distribution by occupation of families 49 

23. Earnings and age of husbands 50 

24. Wives as earners 51 

25. Husbands as earners 53 

26. Supplementary earners 54 

27. Earners other than husband and wife 58 

28. Family size and earners 58 

29. Family members earning 59 

30. Income: Quartiles 61 

31. Sole earners and husbands^ earnings 61 

FAMILY OCCUPATION AND INCOME 

32. Family size and earners 65 

33. Family income and size 67 

34. Sources of income by occupation 69 

35. Income from principal and supplementary earners and from other 

sources 70 

36. Supplementary earners 71 

37. Earnings from supplementary earners by earnings of principal 

earner 72 

38. Earnings of family members as a percentage of income 74 

39. Husbands as earners 74 

40. Wives as earners 75 

660 — 40 13 189 
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41. Family members earning 76 

42. Earners other than husband and wife 77 

43. Occupation of earners 78 

44. Family occupation and quartiles of family income SO 

LIVING QXJAETEKS, HOME TENURE, ANP KENTALS 

45. One-family house S2 

46. Home ownership by age of husbands 84 
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Appendix B. Tables 

All money averages have been rounded to the nearest dollar. In tables giving 
the break-down of a total, it has been necessary in some cases to raise or lower 
one of the rounded components by $1, in order to have the sum of the various 
items comprising the total agree with the total. In a few cases, therefore, dis- 
crepancies of $1 may occur between averages as given on different tables. 


North Central Small Cities and Middle Atlantic and North Central Villases 

Table 110. — summary op 19 small cities and lo groups op villages: Average 
size and median income of relief and nonrelief families combined^ median income of 
nonrelief families, and 'percentage distribution of nonrelief families by occupation, 
1935-86 

[Families that include a husband and wife, both native-born i] . 



Average 

Median income of 3— 

Distribution of nonrelief families by 
occupation 

Analysis unit 

(1) 

persons 

per 

family * 

(2) 

Nonrelief 
and relief 
families * 

(3) 

Nonrelief ; 
families ' 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Clerical 

(6) 

Business 

and 

profes- 

sional 

(7) 

Other* 

(8) 

SMALL CITIES 

New England 








Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine, Westbrook 

3.80 

1,251 

1,299 

66 1 

13 

18 

3 

Massachusetts, Greenfield 

3.50 

1,439 

1,595 

61 

16 

20 

3 

North Central 








Ohio, Mount Vernon 

3.85 

1, 162 

1,307 

62 

12 

22 

4 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

3. 71 

1,078 

1,276 

1, 186 

53 

18 i 

26 

3 

Illinois, Lincoln 

3.77 

957 

53 

13 

32 

2 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam : 

3.57 

1, 185 

1,253 

64 

9 

21 

6 

Iowa, Boone 

3.87 

1, 154 

1,400 

52 

16 

28 

4 

Missouri, Columbia 

3,62 i 

1,393 

1,508 

40 

19 

37 

4 

Missouri, Moberly 

3.45 

1,159 

1, 269 

65 

15 

17 

3 

Plains and Mountain 







j 

Kansas, Dodge City 

3.79 

1,109 

1,327 

45 

27 

1 23 

5 

Colorado, Greeley 

3.59 

1,243 

1,274 

1,556 

36 

22 

38 

4 

Utah, Logan 

4.50 

1,486 

37 

15 

i 37 

11 

Utah, Provo 

4.39 

1, 180 

1,421 

43 

21 

32 

4 

Pacific 








Washington, Olympia 

3.41 

1,537 

1,676 

44 

20 

33 

3 

Oregon, Astoria 

3.20 

1,581 

1,539 

1,683 

47 

15 

36 

2 

Oregon, Eugene 

3.38 

1,652 

42 

22 

33 

3 

Oregon, Klamath Falls 

3.48 

1,617 

1,689 

60 

14 

24 

2 

Southeast 

White families only: 








South Carolina, Sumter 

4.12 

1, 384 

1,596 

41 

23 

34 

2 

Georgia, Griffin 

3. 94 

1, 186 

1, 256 

64 

14 

21 

1 

Negro families only: 






South Carolina, Sumter 

3.91 

430 

493 

88 

2 

9 

1 

Georgia, Griffin 

3. 95 

397 

492 

92 

1 

7 

(«) 

VILLAGES 

New England 








V ermont-M assachusetts 

3. 93 

1, 233 

1,447 

56 

15 

26 

4 

Middle Atlantic and North Central 








Combined village units 

3. 71 

962 

1, 154 

53 

12 

28 

7 

Pennsylvania-Ohio-„ 

3.67 

1,039 

1, 167 

60 

12 

24 

4 

Michigan- W isconsin 

3.66 

1,087 

737 

1,208 

54 

13 

27 

6 

Illinois-Iowa 

3.79 

1,074 

43 

13 

34 

10 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 110. — summary op 19 small cities and lo groups op villages: 

^ize and median income of relief and nonrelief families combined, median income of 
nonrelief families, and percentage distribution of nonrelief families by occupation, 
1 935 - 36 — Continued 


[Families that include a husband and wife, both native-born i] 


Analysis unit 

(1) 

Average 

persons 

per 

family 2 

(2) 

Median income of 2 — 

Distribution of nonrelief families by 
occupation 

Nonrelief 
and relief 
families ^ 

(3) 

Nonrelief 

families 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Clerical 

(6) 

Business 

and 

profes- 

sional 

(7) 

Other 5 

(8) 

Plains and Mountain 









Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

North Dakota-Kansas 

4.06 

918 

1, 209 

29 

17 

47 

7 

South Dakota-Montana-Colorado — 

3. 72 

1,288 

1,467 

42 

16 

38 

4 

Pacific 








W ashington-0 r egon 

3.56 

1,024 

1,268 

45 

14 

35 

6 

California 

3.49 

1,355 

1,552 

67 

11 

26 

7 

Southeast 








White families only: 








North Carolina-Mississippi 

3.97 

1,548 

1, 764 

27 

20 

45 

8 

South Carolina-Georgia 

3.97 

1, 125 

1, 308 

44 

17 

33 

6 

Negro families only: 








North Carolina-Mississippi 

3. 55 

373 

440 

77 

2 

10 

11 

South Carolina-Georgia 

4. 02 

316 

386 

83 

1 

10 

6 


1 White families only were studied in all regions except the Southeast. 

* Year-equivalent persons in relief and nonrelief families. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

s These medians for the eligible families are higher than those for the entire population since the eligibility 
requirements, based principally on race, nativity, and family composition, had the effect of eliminating from 
the study many families without income from earnings or with such small earnings as to fall in the lower 
income classes. The numerical importance and composition of this group varied in the different localities. 

< Medians for relief and nonrelief families were computed on the assumption (substantially supported by 
available data) that all relief families had incomes below the median for the entire sample. 

* Families that had no income from earnings and families of farm operators living in cities and villages. 

8 0.60 percent or less. 

Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

I 



Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 1 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

6 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

persons 
per family 
2 3 

(12) 

persons j 
under 16 1 

14 j 

(13) 

persons 
16 or older 
3 4 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES 






ALL OCCUPATIONS 



Combined cities 














All incomes 

3,719 

1,114 

642 

406 

764 

308 

265 

128 

58 

44 

3.51 

1.01 

0. 50 

0-249 

65 

31 

7 

5 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2.86 

.51 

.34 

250-499 

142 

71 

19 

7 

26 

4 

9 

4 

2 

0 

2. 99 

.66 

.34 

500-749 

377 

142 

58 

45 

62 

26 

27 

10 

4 

3 

3. 32 

.96 

.36 

760-999 

533 

170 

110 

59 

86 

38 

44 

12 

7 

7 i 

3.43 

1.03 

.39 

1,000-1,249 

608 

192 

107 

68 

114 

47 

48 

22 

4 

6 

3. 46 

1.06 : 

.41 

1,250-1,499 

600 

128 

92 

67 

88 

47 

43 

22 

7 

6 

3.70 

1.23 ! 

.47 

1,600-1,749 

: 391 

116 

71 

39 

76 

32 

28 

18 

2 

9 

3. 62 

1.10 

.61 

1,760-1,999 

253 

69 

45 

28 

58 

20 

17 

12 

10 

4 

3. 72 

! 1. 07 

.65 

2,000-2,249 

t 198 

51 

39 

27 

38 

25 

8 

6 

3 

2 

3. 57 

1. 04 

.53 

2,250-2,499 

1 149 

42 

22 

19 

45 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3.41 

.78 

.62 

2,500-2,999 

198 

52 

30 

16 

65 

16 

9 

7 

3 

0 

3. 41 

,79 

.62 

3,000-3,499 

113 

21 

14 

7 

44 

14 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3.79 

.88 

.91 

3,600-3,999 

71 

12 

10 

9 

20 

7 

2 

5 

6 

1 

3. 86 

.80 

1.08 

4,000 or over ® 

131 

27 

18 

10 

36 

1 

20 

11 

1 2 

1 

6 

2 

3. 80 

.92 

.87 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analy.sis unit and 


Number of families of type 




Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

family-income class 
(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

33 

persons 
under 16 

2 i 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

(5) 

1 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


SMALL CITIES— COn.^ 
Combined cities— 


. incomes 

1,998 

535 

352 

246 

378 

181 

162 

91 

25 

28 

3.66 

1. 16 

0. 49 

0-249 

24 

8 

3 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3. 54 

.96 

.58 

250-499 

90 

39 

15 

7 

17 

3 

4 

4 

1 ^ 

0 

3. 12 

.76 

.37 

500-749 

258 

74 

48 

37 

41 

21 

22 

9 

3 

3 

3. 56 

1.17 

.39 

750-999 

365 

100 

82 

46 

54 

30 

36 

10 , 

2 

5 

3. 56 

1. 19 

.37 

1,000-1,249 

386 

96 

74 

51 

76 

33 

33 

16 

2 

6 

3.64 

1.20 

.44 

1,250-1,499 

314 

73 

54 

45 

63 

34 

32 

15 

5 

3 

3.81 

1. 36 

.45 

1,500-1,749 

205 

57 

33 

21 

35 

19 

18 

13 

2 

7 

3. 86 

1.31 

.55 

1,750-1,999 

125 

21 

16 

15 

33 

12 

9 

10 

6 

3 

4. 05 

1 1.25 

.80 

2,000-2,249 

85 ’ 

20 

16 

10 

16 

13 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3.76 

1.12 

.64 

2,250-2,499 

43 

16 

3 

5 

15 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3. 22 

.56 

.65 

2,500-2,999 

63 

23 

5 

3 

21 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3.29 

.65 

1 .62 

3,000-3,499 

25 

5 

1 

1 

11 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3. 82 

.62 

1,32 

3,500-3,999 

13 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4.06 

.62 

1.46 

4,000 or over s 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 6. 00 

7 1.50 

7 2. 50 


WAGE-EARNER 


CLERICAL 


All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

600-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or ovei s 


All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over ^ 


582 

182 

115 

66 

123 

31 

35 

14 

10 

6 

3. 37 

0.89 

0.48 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 19 

7 1.00 


10 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.20 

.90 

.30 

30 

16 

2 

3 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2.98 

.57 

.40 

74 

20 

18 

10 

17 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3. 33 

.89 

.44 

105 

47 

15 

9 

14 

5 

9 

3 

2 

1 

3.20 

.92 

.30 

78 

20 

20 

10 

16 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3.41 

.95 

.46 

61 

18 

15 

6 

12 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3. 36 

.87 

.49 

46 

13 

10 

6 

8 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3.46 

.98 

. 46 

45 

11 

10 

7 

10 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3.32 

.89 

.44 

41 

13 

6 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3. 59 

.93 

.68 

40 

9 

6 

7 

11 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3.46 

.90 

.58 

29 

6 

6 

0 

13 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3. 85 

1.07 

.76 

10 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.49 

.70 

.80 

12 

4 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3. 50 

.33 

1. 17 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

1.003 

307 

168 

92 

235 

91 

56 

23 

22 

9 

3.43 

0.87 

0. 56 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.25 

.25 


27 

13 

2 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3. 04 

.59 

.44 

63 

32 

7 

4 

13 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2.83 

.57 

.30 

77 

40 

9 

3 

10 

6 

5 

1 

3 

0 

3.05 

.64 

.42 

98 

40 

18 

8 

16 

7 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3. 16 

.78 

.39 

97 

27 

16 

12 

18 

8 

6 

5 

2 

3 

3.74 

1.13 

.59 

116 

39 

23 

12 

24 

8 

7 

2 

0 

1 

3.30 

.88 

.42 

76 

20 

18 

7 

17 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3.46 

.91 

. 56 

65 

18 

13 

9 

12 

9 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3.53 

1.06 

.48 

64 

13 

13 

8 

21 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3.44 

.86 

. 56 

89 

18 

18 

6 

31 

5 

3 

5 

3 

0 

3. 51 

.85 

.65 

59 

11 

7 

6 

20 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3. 75 

.93 

.81 

48 

7 

6 

8 

14 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3.89 

.87 

1. 04 

116 

23 

16 

9 

32 

18 

11 

2 

4 

1 

3.80 

.98 

.81 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income. North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-$6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

CD 

Number of families of type ^ — 

Average 
. number oi 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
' number of 
persons 
■ under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(0) 

4 

(6) 

5 

U) 

G 

(S) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

' (11) 

SMALL CITIES — COH. 



















NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 



Combined ciHes — 
Continued 



























All incomes 

118 

83 

4 

1 

24 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2. 43 

0.15 

0. 28 

0-249.... 

20 

15 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 35 

.10 

.25 

250-499 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



500-749 

22 

17 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 36 

.27 

.09 

750-999 

15 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2. 55 

.07 

.47 

1,000-1,249 

19 

9 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 77 

.21 

.58 

1,250-1,499 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 12 

. 12 


i;500-l,'749 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 93 

.00 

.80 

1,750-1,999 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 17 

. 17 


2,000-2,249 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



2;250-2;499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3.00 

7. 00 

7 1.00 

2,500-2,999 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.60 

.40 

3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3,500-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over « 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 i 00 

7. 00 

7 1.00 


FARM-OPERATOR 

All incomes 

18 

7 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.39 

0. 89 

0. SO 

0-249 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



250-499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



500-749 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.75 

.50 

.25 

750-999 

2 

0 

1 

0 

' 1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 50 

7. 50 

7 1. 00 

1,000-1,249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,250-1,499 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 67 

.33 

.33 

1,500-1,749 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5. 50 

2. 25 

1.25 

1,750-1,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2,000-2,249 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 2. 00 


2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2,500-2,999 » 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 1.00 







ALL OCCUPATIONS iQ 



Ohio, Mount Vernon 














All incomes 

253 

71 

36 

34 

49 

26 

18 

13 

3 

3 

3. 67 

1.15 

0. 51 

0-249 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

1.00 


250-499.- 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 25 

.00 

.25 

500-749 

15 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 36 

1. 13 

.20 

750-999 

32 

7 

10 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3. 62 

1.25 

.38 

1,000-1,249 

64 

21 

13 

3 

13 

5 

6 

2 

0 

1 

3.44 

.98 

.45 

1,250-1,499 

33 

7 

6 

8 

5 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3.72 

1.15 

.54 

1,500-1,749 

32 

8 

2 

5 

6 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4. 07 

1.59 

.47 

1,750-1,999 

18 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5.09 

2. 33 

.78 

2,000-2,249 

19 

5 

1 

5 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3.74 

.95 

.79 

2,250-2,499 

13 

5 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.15 

.54 

.62 

2,500-2,999 

10 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.32 

.40 

.90 

3,000-3,499 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 33 

1. 00 

1.33 

3,500-3,999 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 67 

1.00 

.67 

4,000 or over n... 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.67 

. 67 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type; Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that in elude a husband and wife, both natiYe-born] 


jVnalysis unit and 


Number of families of type 

1 



Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

family-income class 
(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

! persons 
under 16 

2 4 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(1) 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


SMALL CITIES— con. 

Ohio, Mount Vernon— 
Continued 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749... 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,49912 


All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249.- 

1.250- 1,499.. 

1.500- 1,749.. 
1,750-1,999-. 

2.000- 2,249-. 

2.250- 2,499.. 

2.500- 2,999 V 


WAGE-EAENER 


159 

39 

22 

24 

27 

19 

13 

12 

0 

3 

3. 93 

1.42 

0.51 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 2. 00 


3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 33 

.00 

.33 

10 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.45 

1.20 

.20 

25 

6 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3. 62 

1.32 

.28 

46 

13 

9 

3 

9 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3.63 

1. 13 

.50 

22 

5 

2 

7 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4. 03 

1.41 

.59 

17 

4 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4. 72 

2. 06 

.65 

11 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

5, 79 

3.36 

.45 

13 

1 

1 

5 

' 3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4.24 

1.31 

.92 

5 

2 

1 

0 

! 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.40 

.60 

3 

2 

0 

0 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 67 

.00 

.67 

2 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’4 . 00 

7 1. 00 

7 1.00 


CLERICAL 


30 

10 

3 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3.24 

0. 63 

0. 63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 33 

7. 00 

7 1.00 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.86 

1.00 

1.00 

7 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 43 

1.14 

.28 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

3.15 

.40 

.80 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.75 

.25 

3 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4.33 

.33 

2. 00 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73.00 

7.00 

7 1.00 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.00 ! 



3 

1 

1 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

2.90 I 

.67 

.33 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


All incomes 

55 

If) 

10 

7 

11 

6 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3. 35 

0.82 

0. 53 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




500-749 

1 ; 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 58 

7 3. 00 


750-999 

4 

0 j 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.50 

1.00 

.50 

1,000-1,249 

10 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.62 

.30 

i .30 

1,250-1,499 

5 

1 

2 

1 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 04 

.80 

.20 

1, 500-1, 749 

11 

3 

1 

3 1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 45 

1. 18 

.27 

1,750-1.999 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 75 

1.00 

.75 

2, 000 - 2 ; 249. 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

2.75 

.25 

.50 

2, 250-2, 499 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4. 00 

1.00 

1.00 

2, 500-2,999 

4 ^ 

0 

0 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4. 12 

.50 

1. 60 

3, 000-3, 499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 . 00 

7 1. 00 

7 2. 00 

3. 500-3, 999 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.67 

1. 00 

.67 

4,000 or over 11 . .. 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.67 

.67 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of famiUef> of specified 
types and average number of persons per family , by occupation and income^ North 
Central small cities combined and separately^ and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S6-S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 


Number of families of type 

1 



Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

fmiiy'income class 
(dollars) 

Any 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

persons 
under 16 

2 4 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

!(io) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


SMALL CITIES—eon. 
Ohio, Mount Ver- 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 


wora— Continued 













All incomes 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.44 

0. 33 

0. 11 

0-249 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



250-499 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



500-749 

3 

2 

0 i 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

2. 67 

.67 


750-999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1, 000-1, 249 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7.00 

7 1. 00 

1, 250-1, 499 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 i 

0 i 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 1.00 


1,500-1,749 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1, 750-1, 999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2, 000-2, 249 13 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 


0 

7 2. 00 



Ohio, New 





ALL OCCUPATIONS 



Philadelphia 













All incomes 

588 

177 

98 

68 

126 48 

46 

12 

6 

7 

3.50 

1. 01 

0.48 

0-249 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 75 

1. 25 

.50 

250-499 

20 

15 

2 

1 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 35 

.26 

.10 

500-749 

60 

27 

8 

7 

7 4 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3. 16 

.83 

.33 

750-999 

94 

30 

22 

7 

13 10 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3.44 

.99 

.44 

1, 000-1, 249 

107 

35 

17 

11 

27 8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3.24 

.83 

.41 

1, 250-1, 499 

88 

17 

11 

13 

24 8 

9 

4 

1 

1 

3. 90 

1. 31 

.58 

1, 500-1, 749 

76 

22 

14 

8 

16 6 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3. 66 

1.17 

.49 

1,750-1,999 

32 

5 

7 

7 

6 3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3. 90 

1.34 

.53 

2, 000-2, 249 

26 

6 

6 

5 

4 4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.47 

1. 08 

.42 

2, 250-2, 499 

17 

5 

4 

1 

4 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 . 65 

1.06 

.59 

2, 500-2, 999 

31 

7 

1 

2 

15 2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3. 59 

.84 

.74 

3, 000-3, 499 

15 

4 

2 

3 

3 1 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

3.97 

1.20 

.80 

3, 500-3, 999 

5 

2 

! 0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.56 

.60 

1. 00 

4, 000 or over n. _ . 

13 

2 

2 

2 

4 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.71 

1.08 

.61 


WAGE-EARNER 


incomes 

308 

83 

52 

37 

65 

26 

29 

9 

3 

4 

3.63 

1. 15 

0. 47 

0-249 

2 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

7 3.60 

7 1. 50 


260-499 

12 

9 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2. 42 

.25 

.17 

600-749 

37 

I 13 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

I 1 

0 

3. 36 

.94 

.41 

750-999 

66 

17 

15 

7 

11 

7 

7 

1 

1 0 

1 

3. 59 

1.15 

.44 

1, 000-1, 249 

60 

1 16 

I 11 

4 

18 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3.44 

.97 

f .45 

1, 250-1, 499 

58 

11 

! 7 

11 

13 

5 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3. 99 

1. 46 

.63 

1, 500-1, 749 

36 

13 

4 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3. 72 

1.25 

.44 

1,760-1,999 

18 

0 

5 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4.42 

1.56 

.83 

2,000-2,249 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4.00 

1. 66 

.44 

2, 250-2, 499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2,500-2,999 

8 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.41 

.88 

.50 

3.000-3,49912 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7.00 

7 1. 00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family , by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5-~S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 




Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

s 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 














Ohio, New Philadel- 







CLERICAL 
































All incomes 

106 

34 

22 

16 

18 

8 

6 


0 

2 

3. 41 

0.97 

0.44 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

qJ 

0 

0 




250-499 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7 .50 


500-749 

8 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 98 

1.00 


750-999 

12 

3 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 26 

.67 

.50 

1, 000-1, 249 

26 

14 

2 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 85 

.58 

.31 

1, 250-1, 499 

16 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 56 

1.06 

.50 

1,500-1,749 

14 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 76 

1 . 2 s 

.50 

1, 750-1, 999 

7 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 64 

1.28 

.28 

2,000-2,249 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 07 

.75 

.38 

2, 250-2, 499 

7 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 38 

1.43 

1.00 

2, 500-2, 999 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

73 . 00 

7.00 

7 1. 00 

3,000-3, 499 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6. 53 

3. 33 

1. 33 

3, 500-3, 999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4' 000 or over « 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73.00 

7 1.00 



BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

All incomes 

154 

47 

24 

15 

39 

13 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3.41 

0. 88 

0. 53 

0-249 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3.00 

7 1.00 


260-499 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 25 

.25 


500-749 

9 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.85 

! .44 

.44 

760-999 

12 

7 

1 

0 

1 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

! .75 

.25 

1,000-1,249 

21 

6 

4 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 17 

.76 

.43 

1,250-1,499 

11 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4. 32 

1.27 

1.00 

1,500-1,749 

23 

t , 

6 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3.58 

1.13 

.48 

1,750-1,999 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 94 

1.00 


2,000-2,249 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 30 

.89 

i .44 

2,250-2,499.. 

9 1 

3 

2 

1 1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 26 

.89 

.33 

2,500-2,999 

21 

3 1 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3. 71 

.90 

.81 

3,000-3,499 

11 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 36 

.73 

.64 

3,500-3,999 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.56 

.60 

1 1.00 

4,000 or over 

12 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 77 

1.08 

.66 






NO INCOME 

FROM EARNINGS 



All incomes 

16 

11 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2. 70 

0. 25 

0.44 

0-249 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 . 00 

7 1. 00 

7 2.00 

250-499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



500-749 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 77 

.60 

.20 

750-999 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2. 83 


.75 

1,000-1,249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,250-1,499 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



1,500-1,749 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7.00 

7.50 

1,750-1,999 18 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 




See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Nvmber of families of specified 
types aud avevage uumher of pevsons per family^ hy occupation and income-, N orth 
Central small cities combined and separately j and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately ^ 1935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

Number of families of type i— 

Average 
, number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
' number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
16 or older 
2 i 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

[5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

SMALL CITIES~COn. 






ALL OCCUPATIONS 



Illinois, Lincoln 



























All incomes 

372 

113 

55 

56 

66 

30 

28 

16 

5 

4 

3. 56 

1.11 

0.44 

0-249 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.33 

.33 

1.00 

250-499 

9 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2. 78 

.66 

.22 

500-749 

49 

19 

11 

7 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3.06 

.88 

.16 

760-999 

67 

16 

15 

9 

10 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3. 67 

1.21 

.46 

1,000-1,249 

78 

24 

7 

12 

15 

6 

9 

5 

0 

1 

3.70 

1.33 

.37 

1,250-1,499 

50 

13 

6 

10 

12 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3.60 

1.08 

.52 

1,500-1,749- 

26 

9 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3.81 

1.50 

.31 

1,750-1,999 

24 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3.87 

1.21 

.67 

2,000-2,249 

16 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.41 

1.19 

.19 

2,250-2,499 

13 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3.99 

1.00 

1. 00 

2,500-2,999, 

15 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 33 

.93 

.40 

3,000-3,499 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 53 

.88 

.62 

3,500-3,999.- 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



4,000 or over ^ 

12 

4 1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 44 

.33 

1. 08 


WAGE-BAENER 

All incomes 

197 

45 

i 

31 

33 

35 

18 

17 

11 

4 

3 

3.82 

1. 32 

0. 49 

0-249 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 5. 00 

7 1. 00 

7 2. 00 

250-499 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

3. 17 

.S3 

.33 

500-749 

36 

13 

6 

7 

6 1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3. 22 

1. 03 

.17 

750-999 

42 

7 

12 

7 

4 

5 

4 

0 1 

2 

1 

3.80 

1.28 

.48 

1,000-1,249 

48 

7 

6 

8 

11 

5 

6 

5 

0 

1 

4.21 

1.69 

.52 

1,250-1,499 

28 

6 

3 

6 

9 

1 

0 

I 

1 

1 

3.74 

1.14 

.61 

1,500-1,749 

13 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4. 00 

1.69 

.31 

1,750-1,999 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4. 20 

1. 22 

1.00 

2,000-2,249 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 57 

1.00 

.43 

2,250-2,499 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4. 21 

1.25 

1.00 

2,500-2,999 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

7 4.60 

7 1. 60 

7 1.00 

3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3,500-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over 6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 6. 00 

7 2.00 

7 2. 00 


CLERICAL 

All incomes 

48 

14 

7 

8 

11 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3.58 

1.08 

0.48 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




500-749 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73.00 

7 .50 

7 .60 

750-999 

10 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4. 30 

1.90 

.40 

1,000-1,249 

11 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 93 

.82 

.09 

1,250-1,499 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 57 

.83 

.67 

1,500-1,749 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4. 67 

2.00 

.67 

1,760-1,999 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 2. 00 


2,000-2,249 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 1.00 


2,250-2,499 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

74.92 

7 1.00 

7 2.00 

2,500-2,999 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 34 

.83 

.53 

3,000-3,499 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 08 

.33 

.67 

3,500-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over 8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 00 

7.00 

7 2.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111, — family income and family type: Number oj' families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1936-86 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


1 

Number of families of type 




Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

118 

50 

17 

14 

15 

10 

9 

2 

1 

0 

3.19 

0.86 

0. 33 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 2. 00 



2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 2. 00 



11 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 54 

.45 

.09 

13 

9 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.62 

.38 

15 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.93 

.07 

16 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 38 

1.06 

.31 

9 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.46 

1.22 

.22 

14 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

3. 64 

1. 14 

.50 

7 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 38 

1.43 


7 

1 

1 

o 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 61 

.86 

.71 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.86 

. 14 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.80 

1.20 

.60 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 2. 00 



9 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

« 

0 

0 

0 

3. 26 

.25 

1. 25 





NO INCOME 

FROM EARNINGS 



9 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 51 

0. 00 

0. 56 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'3. 00 

7.00 

7 1. 00 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n. 00 

7. no 

7 1.00 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.40 

.00 

.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^2.00 




Analysis unit and 
family-incame class 
(dollars) 


( 1 ) 


SMALL CITIES— con. 
Illinois, Lincoln— 
Continued 
All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over A . 


All incomes 

0-249 

25CM99 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,600-1,749 18 

Wisconsin, Beaver 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


[ incomes 

404 

138 

72 

1 46 

63 

32 ! 

31 

! 

7 

1 

3.41 

1.00 

0.42 

0-249 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.33 i 

.50 

.83 

250-499 

10 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1 j 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

2. GO 

.20 

' .40 

500-749 

33 

21 

2 

3 

3 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2.74 

.61 

i .12 

750-999 

61 

26 

15 

6 

4 

3 j 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3.09 

.92 

1 .18 

1,000-1,249 

91 

25 

15 

11 

20 

7| 

6 

5 

1 

1 

3.59 

1. {y: 

1 .62 

1,250-1,499 

77 

25 

14 

11 

7 

4 

10 

4 

2 

0 

3.61 

1.31 

.30 

1,500-1,749 

43 

10 ; 

12 

4 

7 

5 I 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3.46 

1.07 

.37 

1,750-1,999 

27 

5 

8 

4 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3.72 

1.11 

.63 

2,000-2,249 

19 

7 

2 

4 

2 


1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

3.45 

1.05 

.37 

2,250-2,499 

14 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 21 

.57 

.64 

2,500-2,999 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.00 

1.00 

3,000-3,499 

7 i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.86 

1.43 1 

.43 

3,500-3,999 

5 1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4. 75 

.40 i 

2.40 

4,000 or over 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.70 

1.17 

.50 


WAGE-EARNER 

incomes 

257 

72 

50 

34 

35 

23 

28 

11 

3 

1 1 

3.60 

1.22 

0. 38 

0-249 

4 ! 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 ’ 

3.76 

.75 

1. 00 

250-499 

4 

4 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.00 ! 



500-749 

19 1 

8 ! 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 ' 

0 

3.17 ; 

LOO ' 

.16 

750-999 

42 ' 

13 ' 

12 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3.41 - 

1.21 

.21 

1,000-1,249 

73 ‘ 

15 

13 

10 

17 

7 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3.74 

1.20 

.63 

1,250-1,499 

63 1 

18 

12 

9 

5 

4 i 

10 

4 

1 

0 

3. 77 

1.51 

.25 

1,500-1,749 

29 ! 

8 ' 

7 

2 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3.44 

1. 10 

.34 

1,750-1,999 

12 ! 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 97 

1.33 

.67 

2,000-2,249 

6 1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.75 

1.00 

.67 

2,250-2,499 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 67 

.67 

1.00 

2,600-2,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M. 00 

7.00 

7 2.00 

3,000-3,499 12 

1 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^3. 00 

7 1.00 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family^ by occupation and income^ North 
Central small cities combined and separately j and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-86 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both natiye-born ] 


Analysis unit and. 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of tyi)e 

1 — 



Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 i 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 







CLERICAL 




Wisconsin, Beaver 
Dam— Continued 



























All incomes..- 

37 

16 

8 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3. 13 

0. 92 

0. 22 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




500-749 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 



750-999 

8 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.37 

.38 


1,000-1,249 

8 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2. 84 

.88 

.00 

1,250-1,499 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 . 00 

7 2. 00 


l'500-b749 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 50 

7 1. 50 


1,750-1,999 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 74 

1.75 

1.00 

2,000-2,249 

7 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 28 

1. 28 


2^250-2^499 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. 00 

7 2. 00 


2;500-2;999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 00 

7. 00 

7 1.00 

3,000-3,499 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 2. 50 

7. 50 


3'500~3',999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

' 5. 00 


73 . 00 

4^000 or over 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 




BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

All incomes 

85 

31 

13 

5 

22 

7 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3.29 

0. 65 

0. 65 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 50 

.50 

1. 00 

500-749 

9 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.22 

.11 

.11 

750-999 

6 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 33 

.17 

.17 

1,000-1,249 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 67 

.50 

1. 17 

1,250-1,499 

10 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 07 

.40 

.70 

1,500-1,749 

11 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 48 

1. 00 

.45 

1,750-1,999 

9 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 30 

.78 

.56 

2,000-2,249 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 60 

1. 00 

.60 

2,250-2,499 

9 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.44 

.56 

2,500-2,999 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.67 

.00 

.67 

3,000-3,499 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4, 75 

2. 00 

.75 

3,600-3,999 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4.69 

.50 

2. 25 

4,000 or over 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4.03 

1. 40 

.60 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

All incomes 

24 

19 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 24 

0. 00 

0. 21 

0-249 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7. 00 

7. 50 

250-499 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



600-749 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



750-999 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 25 

.00 

.25 

1,000-1,249 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.25 

.00 

.25 

1,250-1,499 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



1,500-1,749 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 67 

7. 00 

7 1.00 

1,760-1,999 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2,000-2,249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2,250-2,499 « 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73.00 

7.00 

7 1.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income. North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5-B6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born! 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 




Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

1(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

i 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

persons 
per family 
2 3 

(12) 

persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

SMALL CITIES—COn. 





ALL OCCUPATIONS 22 



Iowa, Boone 



























All incomes 

392 

120 

62 

43 

65 

33 

36 

22 

4 

7 

3. 70 

1. 21 

0. 49 

0-249 

4 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



250-499 

24 

10 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3. 21 

.87 

.33 

500-749 

41 

12 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3. 64 

1. 17 

.46 

750-999 

47 

20 

5 

i 7 

2 

2 

9 

0 

1 

1 

3. 48 

1.26 

.21 

1,000-1.249 

47 

11 

7 

4 

10 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3.94 

1. 30 

.64 

1, 250-1,499 

55 

22 

10 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3. 66 

1. 38 

.25 

1,500-1,749 

63 

14 

10 

4 

11 

3 

5 

3 

0 

3 

3. 81 

1. 09 

.72 

1,750-1,999 

24 

7 

5 

4 

3 

1 2 

1 

1 

! 1 

0 

3. 65 

1. 12 

.50 

2,000-2.249 

28 

5 

7 

2 

4 

i 4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4. 04 

1. 71 

.43 

2,250-2,499 

20 

5 

2 

5 

5 

! 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.57 

1. 10 

.45 

2.500-2,999 

23 

4 

2 

1 

9 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3. 87 

1. 22 

.65 

3,000-3,499 

15 

2 

2 

0 

1 7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4. 04 

1.00 

1.00 

3,500-3,999 

6 

2 

0 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4. 17 

1. 17 

1.00 

4,000 or over 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.40 

.60 

.80 


WAGE-EARNER 

All incomes 

204 

56 

33 

24 

30 

i 16 


14 

2 

5 

3.86 

1.34 

0. 52 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

18 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0! 

0 

3. 56 

i.i7 

.39 

500-749 

22 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4.31 

1.59 ! 

.73 

750-999 

31 

12 

3 

5 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

3. 66 

1.52 j 

.13 

1,000-1,249 

21 

5 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4. 14 

1.52 

.62 

1,250-1,499 

34 

12 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3.50 

1.24 

.24 

1,500-1,749 

31 

6 

7 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 ‘ 

0 

3 

4.30 

1.55 1 

.77 

1,750-1,999. 

13 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 j 

1 

0 

3.96 

1.08 1 

.85 

2,000-2,249 

10 

2 

3 

0 

1 i 

1 

0 

3 1 

0 

0 

4. 29 

1.80 

.50 

2,250-2,499 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.50 : 

.00 

.60 

2,500-2,999 

12 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.60 

1.00 

.50 

3,000-3,499 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.65 

.50 

1.25 

3,500-3,999 23 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

’> 5. 00 

7 1.00 

7 2. 00 


CLERICAL 

All incomes 

61 

21 

14 

6 

6 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3. 62 

1.18 

0. 33 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 2. 00 



500-749 

6 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.67 

.67 


750-999 

6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 83 

.83 


1,000-1,249 

13 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4.08 

1.38 

.69 

1,250-1,499. 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 71 

1.43 

.28 

1,500-1,749 

7 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.57 

.86 

.71 

1,750-1,999 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 00 

7 1.00 


2,000-2,249.. 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 67 

1.50 

.17 

2,250-2,499 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.75 

1.75 


2,500-2,999 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

74.00 

7 1.50 

7.50 

3,000-3,499 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.99 

1. 40 

.40 

3,500-3,999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



4,000 or over « 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73.00 

7 1.00 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S6~S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

Any 

(2) 

h 

1 

(3) 

iuml: 

2 

(4) 

)er 0 

3 

(5) 

famili 

4 

(6) 

es of 

5 

(7) 

typ( 

6 

(8) 

1 — 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

Average 
number oJ 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number oi 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES—COn. 




BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 



Iowa, Boone— -Con. 



























All incomes 

111 

33 

14 

13 

26 

11 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3. 64 

1.11 

0. 54 

0-249.--. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



250-499 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7.00 

7.50 

500-749 

9 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 05 

.78 

.22 

750-999 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3. 41 

.88 

.50 

1,000-1,249 

10 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 50 

.90 

.60 

1,250-1,499 

13 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4. 18 

1.85 

.31 

1,500-1,749 

14 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2.89 

.28 

.57 

1,750-1,999 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 38 

1. 25 

. 12 

2,000-2,249 

12 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4. 02 

1. 75 

.50 

2,250-2,499 

10 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4. 14 

1.50 

.60 

2,500-2,999 

9 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4. 33 

1.44 

.89 

3,000-3,499 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 33 

1.00 

1, 33 

3,500-3,999 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4.33 

1. 67 

.67 

4,000 or over . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 50 

.50 

1. 00 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

ill incomes 

13 

10 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.38 

0. 23 

0.15 

0-249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



250-499 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2, 00 



500-749 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



750-999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



1,000-1,249 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 33 

.67 

.67 

1,250-1,499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



1,500-1,749 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,750-1,999 6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 1. 00 



ALL OCCUPATIONS 

Missouri, Columbia 














U1 incomes 

1, 185 

313 

226 

123 

254 

101 

93 

35 

21 

19 

3. 57 

1. 03 

0.54 

0-249 

17 

12 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 41 

.29 

.12 

250-499 

35 

13 

3 

5 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

0 

3.61 

1. 17 

.43 

500-749 

114 

32 

20 

10 

26 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

3. 50 

1.10 

.40 

750-999 

130 

39 

27 

13 

27 

5 

11 

4 

2 

2 

3. 48 

1.11 

.38 

1,000-1,249 

156 

48 

31 

20 

20 

11 

19 

4 

2 

1 

3.47 

1.13 

.35 

1,250-3,499 

137 

23 

34 

15 

22 

17 

18 

5 

0 

3 

3. 90 

1. 36 

.52 

1,500-1,749 

116 

35 

19 

13 

23 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 

3. 66 

1. 04 

.61 

1,750-1,999 

86 

23 

12 

9 

22 

6 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3. 65 

.90 

.65 

2,000-2,249 

63 

19 

12 

6 

19 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3. 25 

.65 

.57 

2,250-2,499 

47 

14 

11 

6 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3. 22 

.74 

.47 

2,500-2,999 

88 

27 

21 

5 

18 

7 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3. 34 

.81 

.52 

3,000-3,499 

54 

10 

9 

3 

21 

7 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3. 50 

.76 

.74 

3,500-3,999 

44 

3 

8 

9 

13 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3.98 

1.00 

1. 00 

4,000 or over * 

98 

15 

16 

8 

26 

15 

9 

2 

3 

4 

4.01 

1. 14 

.85 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income^ North 
Central small cities combined and separately^ and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately y 19S5-S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

Any 

(2) 

Ni 

1 

(3) 

imb( 

2 

(4) 

Jr of 

3 

(5) 

familie 

4 

(6) 

s of 

5 

(7) 

kype 

6 

(8) 

1 — 

7 

(9) 

8 

m 

9 

(11) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

i i 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 














Missouri, Columbia— 






WAGE-EARNER 


















O UXl Lf 1 li Lit:} U. 














All incomes 

479 

108 

93 

57 

94 

46 

45 

20 

7 

9 

3. 73 

1. 22 

0. 51 

0-249 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 25 

.25 


250-499 - 

21 

6 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3. 83 

1.24 

.57 

500-749 

84 

19 

19 

10 

16 

8 

8 

2 

0 

2 

3. 66 

1.31 

.37 

750-999 

83 

20 

22 

8 

15 

6 

8 

3 

0 

2 

3. 65 

1.32 

.34 

1,000-1,249 

92 

27 

18 

11 

15 

8 

9 

2 

1 

1 

3.50 

1. 10 

.40 

1,250-1,499 

69 

8 

16 

6 

13 

12 

10 

3 

0 

1 

4. 03 

1. 51 

.52 

1,500-1,749 

54 

10 

9 

7 

13 

4 

3 

5 

1 

2 

4. 02 

1.28 

.74 

1,750-1,999 

30 

6 

2 

6 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3. 79 

1.07 

.73 

2,000-2,249 

18 

6 

2 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3. 28 

.50 

.78 

2,250-2,499 

6 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 83 

1. 17 

.67 

2,500-2,999 

11 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3.91 

LOO 

.82 

3,000-3,499 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 25 

1.00 

1.25 

3,500-3,999 23 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4.94 

.67 

2.33 


CLERICAL 

All incomes 

227 

60 

50 

23 

51 

14 

18 

6 

4 

1 

3. 44 

0.91 

0.53 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




25CM99 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4. 33 

1. 67 

,67 

500-749 

6 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 01 

.17 

.83 

750-999 

18 

4 

4 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3. 50 

1.17 

.33 

1,000-1,249 

34 

10 

7 

4 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

3. 54 

1. 29 

.26 

1,250-1,499 

30 

7 

9 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3.44 

1. 03 

.40 

1,500-1,749 

23 

10 

5 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3. 13 

.66 

.56 

1,750-1,999 

21 

4 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3. 50 

1.00 

.48 

2,000-2,249 

19 

4 

4 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 26 

.47 

.79 

2,250-2,499 

19 

6 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 37 

.68 

.68 

2,500-2,999 

24 

8 

6 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 46 

.96 

.50 

3,000-3,499 

15 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 59 

.93 

.67 

3,500-3,999 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 49 

.88 

.62 

4,000 or over s 

7 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 72 

.57 

1.14 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

All incomes 

435 

119 

77 

40 

103 

40 

29 

9 

10 

8 

3. 54 

0.93 

0. 60 

0-249 

5 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.60 

.20 

.40 

250-499 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3.37 

1. 25 

.12 

600-749 

16 

5 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 44 

.88 

.56 

750-999 

26 

12 

1 

3 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3. 08 

.50 

.58 

1,000-1,249 

25 

9 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3. 39 

1.12 

.28 

1,250-1,499 

34 

6 

7 

6 

5 

2 

5 

2 

0 

2 

4.18 

1. 47 

.70 

1,500-1,749 

37 

15 

6 

5 

6 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3. 25 

.81 

.43 

1,750-1,999 

32 

11 

2 

2 

11 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3.44 

.75 

.69 

2,000-2,249 

25 

9 

6 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 20 

.84 

.28 

2,250-2,499 

22 

7 

8 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.91 

.68 

.23 

2,500-2,999 

47 

16 

12 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3. 19 

.70 

.49 

3,000-3,499- 

35 

8 

8 

1 

11 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3. 37 

.66 

.71 

3,500-3,999 

33 

1 

6 

8 

10 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4.01 

1.06 

.97 

4,000 or over « 

90 

13 

16 

6 

23 

15 

9 

2 

3 

3 

4.04 

1.20 

.83 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 


Number of families of type 

i_ 



Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

family-ineome class 
(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

persons 
under 16 

2 4 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES— eon. 

Missouri, Columbia — 
Continued 

All incomes 

NO INCOME PROM EARNINGS 

31 

22 

2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 39 

0. 22 

0.16 








0-249 

7 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 43 

.43 


260-499 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.00 


500-749 

6 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 33 

.17 

.17 

750-999 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.00 

1,000-1,249 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 33 

.00 

.33 

1,250-1,499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 

l', 500-1,749 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



i;750-i;999 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2'000-2',249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2',500-2;999 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.60 

.40 

3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,600-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over » 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3.00 

7. 00 

7 1.00 


FARM-OPERATOR 

All incomes 

13 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 61 

1.31 

0. 31 










0-249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



250-499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



600-749 

2 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 66 




750-999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1,000-1,249 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 28 

7 1. 50 


1,250-1,499 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 78 

. 67 


1,500-1,749 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 7.60 

7 4. 50 

7 1. 00 

1,750-1,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7. 00 

7 2. 00 

2,000-2,249 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4.00 

7 2. 00 

2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2,600-2,999 9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 1. 00 










Missouri, Moberly 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 2* 

All incomes 

925 

298 

156 

76 

239 

79 

30 

22 

17 

9 

3. 36 

0. 77 

0. 58 


0-249 

24 

15 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2. 88 

.50 

. 37 

250-499 

56 

22 

12 

3 

14 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2. 94 

.59 

. 37 

500-749 

104 

39 

15 

9 

21 

9 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3. 35 

.80 

. 65 

750-999 

149 

44 

27 

18 

34 

12 

8 

4 

0 

2 

3. 42 

.92 

. 50 

1,000-1,249 

122 

44 

25 

14 

19 

12 

3 

4 

0 

1 

3. 30 

.93 

.38 

1,250-1,499 

101 

29 

19 

7 

28 

9 

5 

2 

2 

0 

3.40 

.79 

.60 

1,500-1,749 

83 

26 

17 

4 

22 

7 

4 

2 

0 

1 

3. 35 

.82 

. 52 

1,750-1,999— 

76 

23 

14 

4 

25 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3. 24 

. 60 

. 63 

2,000-2,249 

64 

12 

9 

3 

16 

9 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3. 71 

.92 

.80 

2,250-2,499 

43 

12 

6 

4 

16 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3. 35 

.67 

.67 

2,500-2,999 

66 

18 

7 

4 

21 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 16 

.48 

.68 

3,000-3,499 

29 

8 

0 

2 

12 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3. 77 

.59 

1. 17 

3,500-3,999 

16 

5 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 37 

.50 

. 88 

4,000 or over « 

12 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4. 22 

.67 

1. 58 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family , by occupation and income^ North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5—36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

1 — 



Average 
. number of 
persons 
per family 
a 3 

(12) 

Average 
■ number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
' number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(C) 

6 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 














Missouri, Moherly-— 






WAGE-EARNER 




Continued 














Alliincomes 

609 

192 

111 

53 

141 

58 

21 

17 

9 

7 

3. 41 

0. 86 

0,55 

0-249 

14 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 36 

.78 

.57 

260-499 

36 

10 

11 

3 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.02 

.67 

.39 

500-749 

78 

25 

14 

9 

15 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3. 46 

.94 

.51 

750-999 

114 

35 

21 

13 

23 

11 

6 

4 

0 

1 

3. 45 

.97 

.47 

1,000-1,249 

90 

29 

22 

13 

11 

10 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3. 35 

1.01 

.33 

1,260-1,499 

64 

17 

11 

4 

16 

8 

6 

2 

1 

0 

3. 60 

.98 

.61 

1,600-1, 749 

46 

15 

8 

2 

11 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

3. 68 

,98 

.59 

1,750-1,999 

41 

12 

6 

4 

13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3. 40 

.66 

.73 

2,000-2,249 

36 

9 

8 

1 

9 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3.67 

,97 

.72 

2,250-2,499 

24 

8 

4 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 23 

.71 

.50 

2,600-2,999 

37 

16 

3 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.35 

.65 

3,000-3,499 

18 

6 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3. 50 

.28 

1. 22 

3,500-3,999 

10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 40 

.60 

.80 

4,000 or over o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 6.00 

7 1. 00 

73.00 


CLERICAL 

All incomes 

138 

40 

17 

11 

50 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

3. 30 

0. 60 

0.70 

0-249- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 19 

7 1. 00 


250-499 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.80 

.60 

.20 

600-749 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3.66 

.45 

1. 18 

750-999 

21 

4 

4 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3.33 

.67 

.67 

1,000-1,249 

13 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3. 23 

.69 

.54 

1,250-1,499 

20 

5 

5 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.08 

.50 

.60 

1,500-1,749 

19 

5 

4 

0 

6 

3 


0 

0 

0 

3. 22 

.68 

.53 

1,750-1,999 

14 

7 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2.86 

.57 

.28 

2,000-2,249 

8 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 62 

1. 00 

.82 

2,250-2,499 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 34 

.62 

.75 

2,500-2,999 

10 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.79 

.70 

1. 10 

3,000-3,499 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.36 

.00 

1. 33 

3,500-3,999 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 33 

.00 

1. 33 

4,000 or over « 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 4. 60 

7. 00 

7 2.50 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

All incomes 

154 

50 

28 

11 

41 

14 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3.26 

0. 67 

0. 60 

0-249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



250-499 

10 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3. 20 

.60 

.60 

500-749 

13 

7 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.66 

.38 

.31 

750-999 

12 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 21 

.92 

.33 

1,000-1,249 

15 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

3:07 

.73 

.33 

1,250-1,499 

16 

6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

. 0 

1 0 

1 

0 

3.08 

.44 

.62 

1,500-1,749 

17 

6 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.82 

.59 

.24 

1,750-1,999 

21 

4 

7 

0 

S 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 18 

.52 

.67 

2,000-2,249 

9 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4.00 

.78 

1.22 

2,250-2,499 

11 

2 

1 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

3.64 

.64 

1. 00 

2,500-2,999 

9 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 11 

.78 

.33 

3,000-3,499 

8 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4.53 

1. 50 

1. 00 

3,500-3,999 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 33 

.67 

.67 

4,000 or over ® 

9 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 96 

.78 

1.22 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family y by occupation and incomey North 
Central small cities combined and separatelpy and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 


Number of families of type 

1— . 



Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

persons 
under 16 

2 4 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 

Missouri, Moberly— 
Continued 

NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

22 

14 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 64 

0. 14 

0.50 

All incomes 









0-249... 

7 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.14 

.00 

.14 

250-499 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

2.00 

500-749 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 2. 00 



750-999 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U.0O 

1 50 

7 1. 50 

1,000-1,249 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.50 1 

.50 

1. 00 

1,250-1,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,500-1,749 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 7 4. 00 

•. 00 

7 2. 00 

1,750-1,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,000-2,249 13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 3. 55 

7. 00 

7 1. 00 


ALL OCCUPATIONS «« 


mbined village units 

[ incomes 

5,067 

1, 569 

770 

564 

1,058 

415 

367 

173 

75 

76 

1 

3. 64 

1. 01 

0. 52 

0-249 

102 

69 

11 

1 

14 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2. 58 

.34 

.22 

250-499 

345 

184 

34 

24 

64 

13 

14 

6 

3 

3 

2. 92 

.58 

.34 

500-749 

616 

258 

102 

49 

104 

27 

49 

16 

7 

4 

3. 20 

.87 

.32 

750-999 

915 

301 

156 

104 

166 

73 

69 

27 

7 

12 

3. 44 

1.02 

.41 

1,000-1,249 

903 

241 

140 

124 

181 

77 

75‘ 

35 

16 

15 

3. 69 

1.16 

.62 

1,250-1,499 

648 

162 

106 

96 

120 

55 

62 

28 

7 

12 

3. 76 

1.24 

.51 

1,500-1,749 

449 

109 

69 

49 

100 

51 

26 

27 

8 

10 

3.80 

1.15 

.65 

1,750-1,999 

305 

59 

47 1 

41 

84 

33 

18 

7 

8 

8 

3. 82 

1.07 

.73 

2,000-2,249 

231 

61 

38 

24 

58 

17 

20 

6 

1 

6 

3. 63 

1.02 

.60 

2,250-2,499 

149 

40 

19 

13 

48 

12 

4 

7 

5 

1 

3. 52 

.76 

.76 

2,500-2,999 

179 

33 

23 

16 

55 

23 

12 

7 

9 

1 

3. 87 

.96 

.89 

3,000-3,499 

81 

17 

8 

10 

22 

10 

8 

3 

2 

1 

3. 84 

1. 09 

.75 

3,500-3,999 

' 41 

8 

4 

3 

14 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3.79 

.90 

.88 

4,000 or over 

103 

27 

13 

10 

1 28 

13 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3. 71 

.90 

.80 


WAGE-EARNER 

; incomes 

2,670 

722 

439 

306 

533 

239 * 

223 

115 

38 

65 

3.71 

1.16 

0. 53 

0-249 

48 

25 

8 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2.90 

.52 

.35 

250-499 

210 

98 

22 

21 

41 

9 

10 

5 1 

2 

2 

3.08 

.71 

.36 

500-749 

419 

152 

78 

38 

68 

23 

40 j 

12 

5 

3 

3. 36 

1.01 

.34 

750-999 

643 

177 

125 

73 

108 

69 

62 

24 ^ 

7 

8 

3.61 

1.18 

.42 

1,000-1,219 

570 

131 

91 

84 

119 

52 

60 I 

23 

6 

14 

3.83 

1. 26 

.55 

1,250-1,499 

356 

73 

57 

52 

71 

34 

35 

22 

3 

9 

3.97 

1. 39 

.58 

1,500-1,749 

191 

40 

29 

21 

36 

30 

10 

16 

3 

6 

4.07 

1. 39 

.68 

1,750-1,999 

98 

8 

13 

13 

28 

13 

9 i 

4 

4 

6 

4.47 

1, 39 

1.08 

2,000-2,249 

58 


11 

1 

24 

6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4. 09 

1.07 

1. 03 

2,250-2,499 

’ 33 

7 

3 

3 

9 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

4. 07 

1. 03 

1. 06 

2,500-2,999 

32 

2 

2 

0 

17 

4 

0 

1 

6 

1 

4.29 

.72 

1. 56 

3,000-3,499 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5. 00 

2.00 

1. 00 

3,500-3,999 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.75 

.25 

.50 

4,000 or over ^ 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6. 00 

2. 20 

1. 80 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Nu^nher of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family^ by occupation and income^ North 
Central small cities combined and separately ^ and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately ^ i5^<5-5^GContinued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

0) 

Any 

(2) 

Ni 

1 

(3) 

jmb( 

2 

(4) 

jr of 

3 

(5) 

familie 

4 

(6) 

s of 1 

5 

(7) 

;ype 

6 

(S) 

1 — 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

VILLAGES— con. 







CLERICAL 




Combined village 














units — Continued 

All incomes 

623 

164 

105 

81 

146 

54 

39 

18 

11 

5 

3. 56 

0. 99 

0. 57 

n-24P 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 33 

.33 


250-499 

26 

14 

3 

i 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.81 

. 46 

.35 

500-749 

44 

16 

10 

5 

11 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

3.01 

.68 

.32 

750-999 

98 

37 

15 

17 

21 

4 

1 3 

0 

0 

1 

3. 09 

.76 

. 36 

1,000-1,249 

107 

27 

19 

■ 20 

14 

10 

6 

7 

4 

0 

3.72 

1.24 

• 48 

1,250-1,499 

82 1 

15 

20 

^ 10 

17 

7 

1 8 

2 

2 

1 

3.74 

1. 12 

.60 

1,500-1,749 

68 ' 

14 

8 

1 8 

20 

6 

[ 6 

3 

2 

1 

3. 83 

1. 10 

* 7S 

1,750-1,999 

56 

8 

11 

1 8 

15 

8 

4 

0 

1 2 

0 

3. 76 

1.07 

.08 

2,000-2,249;. 

47 

16 

6 

! 4 

11 

5 

! 5 

0 

0 

0 

3. 40 

.85 

. 53 

2,250-2,499 

27 

4 

3 

2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3.80 

.81 

. 96 

2,500-2,999 

1 34 

6 

4 

5 

7 

7 

! 2 

3 

0 

0 

4. 07 

1.32 

. 70 

3,000-3,499 

19 

4 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3. 53 

• 96 

. 58 

3,500-3,999 

7 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 1 

0 

1 0 

0 

4. 07 

.71 

1.28 

4,000 or over s 

5 

0 

j 1 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5.60 

1.60 

2.00 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

All incomes 

1. 433 

454 

210 

172 

313 

109 

97 

39 

24 

16 

3.44 

0.92 

0. 51 

n-94.Q 

14 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 14 

.14 


250-499 

57 

34 

6 

2 

10 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2.80 


.24 

500-749 

93 

41 

13 

5 

20 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3.09 

.67 

.41 

760-999 

121 

54 

15 

13 

23 

8 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3.15 

.75 

.40 

1,000-1,249 

177 

54 

28 

20 1 

33j 

14 

17 

6 

5 

1 

3. 52 

1-07 

.46 

1,250-1,499 

177 

51 

26 

33 1 

28 

12 1 

19 

4 

2 

2 

3.56 

1.16 

.40 

1,500-1,749 

177 

46 

32 

20 

43 

13 

10 

8 

2 

3 

3. 56 

.98 

.57 

1,750-1,999 

140 

40 

21 

20 

37 

10 

5 

3 

2 

2 i 

3. 42 

.87 

.52 

2,000-2,249 

115 

34 

20 

17 

20 

7 

12 

3 

0 

2 

3.56 

1.12 

.43 

2,250-2,499 

86 

27 

13 

8 

24 

7 

2 

2 

3 I 

0 

3. 26 

.67 

.59 

2,500-2,999 

110 

22 

17 

11 

31 

12 

10 

3 

4 i 

0 

3.73 

.94 

.77 

3,000-3,499 

53 

10 

4 

9 

13 

8 

5 

2 


1 

3.97 

1. 13 

.83 

3,500-3,999 

27 

2 

4 

3 

10 

5 

2 

0 

1 ! 

0 

3.93 

1.04 

.89 

4,000 or over 

86 

26 

11 

10 

21 

10 

4 

2 

2 ' 

0 

3.50 

.83 

.66 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

All incomes 

266 

194 

13 

2 

44 

4 

6 

1 

2 

0 

2.43 

0.20 

0.24 

0-249 

37 

29 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.34 

.19 

.14 

250-499 

44 

33 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2. 38 

.07 

.32 

600-749 

48 

41 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2.29 

.23 

.06 

750-999- 

34 

24 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 41 

.12 

.29 

1,000-1,249 

39 

24 

1 

0 

11 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2. 56 

.23 

.33 

1,250-1,499 

27 

19 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 43 

.30 

.18 

1 74.0 

g 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2. 50 


.50 

- - - - - 

1,750-1,999 

8 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.50 

.50 

2,000-2,249 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.33 

.17 

. 17 

0 OKr\—0 4QQ 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



O KnfL-O OQQ 



Q 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



yyy. • ^ - * « . . 
3,000-3,499 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

3. 00 

.60 

.40 

o QOQ 



Q 

(3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



ojOuu^o^yyy--, - - ^ 

4,000 or over is. .. 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3.20 

.40 

.80 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of -families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family , by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5~S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

1 — 



Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 i 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 
2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

VILLAGES-— con. 






FARM-OPERATOR 



Combined village 














units— Continued 














All incomes 

74 

. 

35 

3 

3 

21 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3.12 

0. 59 

0. 57 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.62 

.38 

500-749 

12 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2. 67 

.50 

.17 

750-999 

19 

9 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

3.28 

.63 

.63 

1,000-1,249 

10 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 88 

.20 

.70 

1,250-1,499 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.83 

.33 

.50 

1,500-1,749 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 60 

.60 

1.00 

1,750-1,999 

3 

0 

! 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.33 

1.33 

1.00 

2,000-2,249 

4 

0 

1 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.75 

■1.25 

.50 

2,250-2,499 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7. 00 

7.50 

2,500-2,999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



3,000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 1. 00 

7 1.00 

3,500-3,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 6. 00 

73 . 00 

7 1.00 

4,000 or over ® 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 50 

7. 50 

7 1.00 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


Pennsylvania-Ohio 


All incomes 

1, 748 

532 

264 

195 

376 

141 

137 

48 

25 

30 

3. 56 

1.02 

0. 53 

0-249 

28 

20 

1 

0 

4 

2 ! 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

2.60 

.32 

.28 

250-499 

92 

55 

8 

7 

13 

3 

4 

0 

2 1 

0 

2.74 

.46 

.28 

500-749 

186 

■80 

37 

11 

32 

9 

11 

3 

1 

2 

3.11 

.78 

.32 

750-999 

353 

110 

57 

44 

66 

26 

34 

11 

3 

2 

3.50 

1.08 

.40 

1,000-1,249 

321 

96 

48 

43 

64 

25 

29 

6 

4 

6 

3.69 

1.09 

.49 

1,250-1,499 

237 

50 

43 

36 

46 

15 

33 

7 

3 

5 

3.80 

1.36 

.45 

1,500-1,749 

154 

39 

26 

16 

35 

16 

6 

8 

2 

6 

3.78 

1. 14 

.62 

1,750-1,999 

116 

27 

13 

17 

32 

11 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3.92 

1.02 

.89 

2,000-2,249 

89 

20 

14 

8 

25 

6 

9 

5 

0 

3 

3.82 

1.18 

.65 

2,250-2,499 

50 

11 

1 5 

5 

21 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3.57 

.66 

.92 

2,500-2,999 

55 

11 

' 6 

3 

17 

7 

4 

3 

4 

0 

3.91 

.82 

1.04 

3,000-3,499 

20 

4 

i 1 

1 

9 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4.05 

.75 

1.30 

3,500-3,999 

17 

2 

0 

2 

5 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4.31 

1.24 

1.06 

4,000 or over 

30 

7 

5 

2 

8 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.70 

.77 

.94 


WAGE-EARNER 

All incomes 

1,044 

281 

170 

120 

222 

88 

96 

30 

13 

24 

3.69 i 

1.16 

0. 52 

0-249 

12 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.02 

.50 

.50 

250-499 

50 

24 

6 

7 

7 

2 1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3.03 

.74 

.28 

500-749 

143 

55 

29 

9 

26 

9 

10 

3 

1 

2 

3.28 

.91 

.36 

750-999 

288 

81 

47 

36 

64 

24 

32 

10 

3 

1 

3.60 

1.17 

.42 

1,000-1,249 

223 

58 

38 

30 

47 

19 

21 

4 

1 

6 ' 

3.69 

1.16 

.50 

1,250-1,499 

149 

25 

27 

23 

30 

13 

20 

5 

1 

5 

3. 99 

1.50 

.51 

1,500-1,749 

72 

17 

11 

7 

14 

10 

3 

4 

1 

5 

4.10 

1.37 * 

.69 

1,750-1,999 

46 

5 

4 

7 

14 

5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4.69 

1.39 1 

1.28 

2,000-2,249 

32 

4 

6 

0 

15 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3. 90 

1. 06 

.84 

2.250-2,499 . 

16 

2 

2 

1 

$ 

Of 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 67 

.56 

1. 12 

2,500-2,999 

9 

2 

i 

0 

4 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3.56 

.44 

1.11 

3,000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M.00 

7 1. 00 

7 1. 00 

3,500-3,999 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 . 50 

7. 50 

7 1. 00 

4,000 or over ® 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75.00 

7 1.00 

7 2.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family j by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5-S6 — Continued 

[WLite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

0) 

Any 

(2) 

Ni 

1 

(3) 

imb€ 

2 

(4) 

r of 

3 

(s: 

familie 

4 

(6) 

s of 

5 

(7) 

ype 

6 

(8) 

— 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

VILLAGES— con. 







nT.FUTnAT. 




Pennsylvania-Oh i o — 














Continued 














All incomes--- 

204 

67 

31 

24 

48 

16 

18 

5 

4 

1 

3. 54 

0. 96 

0. 58 

0-94Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

11 

7 

0 

0 

3 

i 

6 

0 

6 

0 

2. 64 

.18 

.45 

500-749 - 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.03 

.82 

.27 

750-999 

29 

12 

5 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.02 

.72 

.28 

1,000-1,249 

39 

13 

6 

9 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3.46 

1. 18 

.28 

1,250-1,499 

29 

5 

8 

2 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

3.82 

1.31 

.48 

1,500-1,749 

21 

3 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3.84 

1.05 

. 81 

1,750-1,999 

20 

5 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3.67 

.75 

.90 

2,000-2,249 

15 

3 

1 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.80 

.87 

.93 

2,250-2,499 

11 

2 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4. 13 

.91 

1. 18 

2,500-2,999 

8 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4.04 

1. 25 

. 75 

3,000-3,499 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.75 

1.00 

. 75 

3,500-3,999 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4. 10 

.80 

1.20 

4,000 or over ® 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3.00 

7 1.00 



BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


All incomes 

428 

143 

59 

51 

92 

36 

22 

13 

7 

6 

3.45 

0. 88 

0. 66 

n_04Q 


4 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



250-499 - 

17 

12 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2. 29 

.18 

.12 

600-749 

22 

14 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 48 

.27 

. 18 

750-999 

27 

11 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3.28 

.92 

.33 

1,000-1,249 

47 

18 

3 

4 

10 

4 

4 

0 

3 

1 

3. 61 

.85 

.66 

1,260-1,499 

55 

17 

7 

11 

10 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

3. 40 

1.11 

.29 

1,500-1,749. 

58 

17 

12 

6 


4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3. 42 

.95 

.48 

1,760-1,999 

48 

15 

7 

8 

13 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3. 37 

. 81 

. 64 

2,000-2,249 

39 

12 

7 

8 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

3. 80 

1. 46 

.36 

2,250-2,499 

23 

7 

3 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 24 

. 61 

.66 

2,500-2,999 

38 

7 

4 

3 

11 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3.97 

.82 

1.08 

3,000-3,499 

12 

2 

0 

1 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4. 33 

.75 

1. 58 

3,600-3,999 

10 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4. 57 

1.60 

1.00 

4,000 or over 29 

28 

7 

4 

2 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 68 

.75 

.93 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 


All incomes 

57 

42 

3 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2. 41 

0. 16 

0. 26 

0-249- 

12 

9 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 38 

.25 

.17 

250-499 

12 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2. 42 

.00 

.42 

500-749 

8 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 25 

.12 

. 12 

750-999 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 20 

.00 

.20 

1,000-1,249 

10 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 60 

.30 

.30 

1 1 4QQ 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.33 

.33 


X| ^ - 

1 fsHA—l 7J.0 


0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 





1 '7KA_1 QQQ 



0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



i,/oir-i,yyy 

2,000-2,249 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 .50 

7 .50 

O ORA O 400 



Q 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






o KAO o non 



Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




,^,ouu-j5,yyy 

3.000-3,499 12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7.00 

7 1.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5~S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 


CD 


VILLAGES— eon. 

Pennsylmma-Ohio-' 

Continued 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 12 



Number of families of type 

1 — 



Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

persons 
under 16 

2 4 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) j 

(11) 1 

i 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

I 


FARM-OPERATOR 


15 

9 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 60 

0. 13 

0. 47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 75 

.00 

.75 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7.50 

.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

o 

o 

7.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

o 

o 

7 2. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4.00 

7 1.00 

7 1. 00 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


Michigan- Wisconsin 


All incomes 

1,670 

528 ! 

265 

203 

307 

123 

136 

59 

22 ‘ 

27 

3.54 

1.06 

0. 46 

0-249 

18 

9 

3 i 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3. 22 

1.00 

.17 

250-499 

83 

51 

9 i 

6 

9 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2. 82 

.64 

.18 

500-749 

196 

90 

27 ! 

16 

28 

8 

20 

4 

3 

0 

3. 16 

.86 

.30 

750-999 

277 

107 

48 

28 

49 

19 

14 

6 

1 

5 

3.26 

.87 

.38 

1,000-1,249 

313 

88 

50 1 

46 

49 

22 

33 

18 

2 

5 

3.75 

1.31 

.42 

1,250-1,499 

234 

64 

43 

36 

41 

17 

16 

11 

2 

4 

3. 65 

1. 17 

.46 

1,500-1,749 

161 

38 

23 1 

21 

34 

18 

14 

6 

6 

1 

3. 71 

1. 11 

.60 

1,750-1,999 

101 

18 

20 1 

15 

28 

6 

11 

0 

1 

2 

3. 63 

1. 05 

.56 

2,000-2,249 

74 

17 

15 ! 

11 

13 

7 

7 

1 

0 

3 

3. 77 

1. 19 

.58 

2,250-2,499 

55 

14 

9 

5 

14 

5 

1 

5 

2 

0 

3. 66 

.96 

.71 

2,500-2,999 

68 

14 

6 

7 ' 

19 

9 

6 

2 ’ 

4 

1 

3.92 

1. 12 

.79 

3,000-3.499 

41 

5 

7 

7 

9 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3.94 

1. 32 

.63 

3,500-3,999 

16 

5 

i 2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 * 

0 

3.37 

.81 

.56 

4,000 or over « 

33 

8 

i 3 

3i 

7 

4 

3 

3 

0 

2 

4. 27 

1. 33 

.91 


WAGE-EARNER 


All incomes 

912 

269 

160 

no 

149 

71 

77 

45 

12 

19 

3.68 

1.20 

0. 47 

0-249 

12 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

3. 21 

.92 

.25 

250-499 

57 

33 

8 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2. 92 

.70 

.21 

500-749 

141 

66 

23 

11 

20 

6 

19 


2 

0 

3.34 

1.04 

.30 

750-999 

197 

63 

44 

22 

30 

15 

14 

6 

1 

2 

3.40 

1. 04 

.34 

1,000-1,249 

210 

49 

36 

35 

33 

15 

22 

14 

1 

5 

3. 92 

1. 45 

.46 

1,250-1,499 

146 

39 

24 

22 

26 

11 

9 

9 

2 

3 

3.78 

1.23 

.52 

1,500-1,749 

73 

13 ! 

13 

10 

13 

11 

5 

6 

2 

0 

3. 94 

1. 34 

.60 

1,750-1,999 

30 

3 

6 i 

4 

7 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

4. 19 

1. 47 

.73 

2,000-2,249 

16 

1 

s ! 

1 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4. 75 

1.44 

1. 31 

2,250-2,499 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4. 56 

1. 50 

1. 10 

2,500-2,999 

16 

0 

1 i 

0 ; 

7 1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 i 

4. 66 

1. 00 

1. 67 

3,000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 6. 00 

7 2. 00 

7 2.00 

3,500-3,999 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

7 2. 00 



4,000 or over 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 i 

1 

7.33 

3. 33 

2. 00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family j by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1936-86 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 


Number of families of type 

1 — 



Average j 
number of 

Average 
number of 

Average 
number of 

fanaily-income class 
(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

persons 
under 16 

2 4 

persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

1 (13) 

1 (14) 


VILLAGES— con. 

Michigan- Wiscon- 
sin — Continued 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999,,. 

1.000- 1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2,260-2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over s 


CLERICAL 


210 

59 

33 

31 

44 

19 

12 

7 

2 

3 

3. 58 

1. OG 

0.50 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 00 

7 1.00 


3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.69 

.67 


14 

6 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3, 07 

.64 

.43 

27 

14 

2 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.95 

.56 

.41 

34 

9 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3.H5 

1.35 

.50 

30 

7 

8 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3. GO 

1. 03 

.50 

24 

7 

3 

2 

5 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3.52 

1.08 

.46 

22 

2 

5 

5 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.77 

1. 23 

.54 

17 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.42 

1.00 

.41 

7 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.28 

.71 

.57 

16 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4. 10 

1.44 

.62 

11 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3.54 

1. 27 

.27 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4.00 

7.00 

7 2. 00 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7. OO 

1 2.33 

2. 67 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


[incomes 

445 

125 

68 

61 

96 

31 

46 

7 

7 

4 

3.49 

1. 00 

0, 48 

0-249 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 2. 00 


250-499 

13 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2. 91 

.77 

.15 

500-749 

22 

10 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.04 

.64 

.41 

750-999 

35 

18 

2 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 03 

.48 

.54 

1,000-1,249 

46 

15 

9 

5 

5 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

3.49 

1.30 

.17 

1,250-1,499 

48 

10 

10 

9 

7 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3. 64 

1.29 

.35 

1,500-1,749 

59 

14 

7 

9 

16 

5 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3. 58 

.93 

.64 

1,750-1,999 

45 

12 

8 

6 

13 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3.24 

.73 

.47 

2,000-2,249 

37 

7 

9 

6 

7 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3. 68 

1.27 

.40 

2,250-2,499 

38 

10 ' 

6 

4 

10 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3.49 

.87 

.63 

2,500-2,999 

37 

11 

4 

4 

9 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3.55 

1. 03 

.51 

3,000-3,499 

28 

2 

4 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4.10 1 

1,36 

.75 

3,500-3,999 

i 10 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.60 ! 

1. 00 

.60 

4,000 or over « 

26 

8 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3.61 

1 

1.00 

.57 





NO INCOME 

FROM 

EARNINGS 



i incomes 

90 

69 

3 

1 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2.34 

0. 12 

0.23 

0-249 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.12 

1. 00 


250-499 

9 

8 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.17 

.11 

.11 

500-749 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.00 



750-999 

16 

11 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2.37 

.00 1 

.38 

1,000-1,249 

19 

13 

0 

0 ! 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 42 

.05 

.37 

1,250-1,499 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.24 

.27 

.09 

1,500-1,749 

5 

4 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2. 80 


.80 

1,750-1,999 

3 

1 

1 1 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 67 

.33 

.33 

2,000-2,249 I 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



2 , 2 . 50 - 2,499 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2,500-2,999 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3,000-.3,499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



.3,500-3,999 _ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



4,000 or over s 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 1.00 

7 1.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family , by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 19S5-S6 — Continued 

[Wliite nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

1— 



Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

23 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

VILLAGES— con. 






EARM-OPERATOR 



Michigan-Wiscon- 










































All incomes 

13 

6 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 46 

0. 69 

0. 77 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



500-749 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.33 

.00 

.33 

750-999 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 5. 50 

7 2. 00 

7 1.50 

1,000-1,249 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 98 

.00 

1. 00 

1,250-1,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,500-1,749 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




l,750-i;999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 1. 00 

7 1. 00 

2,000-2,249 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3.00 

7 1.00 


2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2,500-2;999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3,500-3,99923 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 6.00 

73.00 

7 1.00 






ALL OCCUPATIONS « 



IllinoiS'Towa 














All incomes 

1, 649 

509 

241 

166 

375 

161 

94 

66 

28 

19 

3. 61 

0. 96 

0. 65 

0-249 

56 

4^ 

7 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.35 

. 14 

! .18 

250-499 

170 

78 

17 

11 

42 

8 

7 

5 

1 

1 

3.07 

.63 

.44 

500-749 

234 

88 

38 

22 

44 

10 

18 

9 

3 

2 

3. 30 

.94 

.35 

750-999 

285 

84 

51 

32 

51 

28 

21 

10 

3 

5 

3.55 

1. 10 

.45 

1,000-1,249 

269 

57 

42 

35 

68 

30 

13 

11 

9 

4 

3.74 

1. 07 

.67 

1,250-1,499 

177 

48 

20 

24 

34 

23 

13 

10 

2 

3 

3. 82 

1. 16 

.67 

1,600-1,749 

134 

32 

20 

12 

31 

17 

6 

13 

0 

3 

3.94 

1. 21 

.73 

1,750-1,999 

88 

14 

14 

9 

24 

16 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3. 90 

1.16 

.73 

2,000-2,249 

68 

24 

9 

5 

20 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3. 21 

.65 

.56 

2,250-2,499 

44 

15 

5 

3 

13 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3.28 

.64 

.64 

2,500-2,999 

56 

8 

11 

6 

19 

7 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3.76 

.89 

.86 

3,000-3,499 

20 

8 

0 

2 

1 4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3.42 

.95 

.45 

3,500-3,999 

8 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 54 

.38 

1. 12 

4,000 or over 26 

40 

12 

5 

5 

13 

2 

1 

0 

2 

! 0 

3.25 

.65 

.62 


WAGE-EARNER 

All incomes 

714 

172 

109 

76 

162 

80 

50 

40 

13 

12 

1 3.77 

1. 13 

0.62 

0-249 

24 

11 

7 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 2.68 

.33 

.33 

250-499 

103 

41 

9 

10 

i 28 

5 

5 

4 

1 

0 

3.20 

.71 

.48 

500-749 

135 

41 

26 

18 

23 

8 

11 

5 

2 

1 

3.47 

1. 10 

.36 

750-999 

158 

33 

34 

15 

1 24 

20 

16 

8 

3 

6 

3.90 

1. 35 

.53 

1,000-1,249 

137 

24 

17 

19 

39 

18 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3.92 

1. 12 

.78 

1,250-1,499 

62 

9 

6 

7 

15 

30 

6 

8 

0 

1 

4. 37 

1. 52 

.85 

1,500-1,749 

46 

10 

5 

4 

9 

9 

2 

6 

0 

l 1 

4.26 

1. 48 

.78 

1,750-1,999 

22 

0 

3 

2 

7 

6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4. 39 

1. 27 

1. 14 

2,000-2,249 

10 

1 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.65 

.50 

1. 20 

2,250-2,499 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4.28 

1,43 

.86 

2,500-2,999 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4.42 

.50 

1.88 

3,000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 5. 00 

73.00 


3,500-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over 8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 7 3. 00 

7 .00 

7 1.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family j by occupation and income, North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1986-S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

1 — 



Average 
pumberof 
persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number of 
persons 
under 16 

3 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

1 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

! 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

VILLAGES— con. 







CLERICAL 




Illinois-Iowa—C on . 














All incomes 

209 

48 

41 

26 

54 

19 

9 

0 

5 

1 

[ 3. 5o 

0. 94 

0.62 

0-249 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



250-499 

12 

5 ’ 

3 

0 

1 2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.67 

.33 

500-749 

19 

7 

6 

2 

‘ 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 95 

.63 

.26 

750-999 

42 

11 

8 

8 

11 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.23 

.90 

.38 

1,000-1,249 


5 

8 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3.89 

1. 20 

.70 

1,250-1,499 

23 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.84 

1.00 

.87 

1,500-1,749.. 

23 

4 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4.15 

1. 17 

1.00 

1,750-1,999 

14 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

3. 87 

1.28 

.57 

2,000-2,249 

15 

7 

3 

! 0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2. 97 

.67 

.27 

2,250-2,499 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 80 

.78 

1.00 

2,500-2,999 

1 10 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

4. 05 

1.20 

.80 

3,000-3,499 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

3. 25 

I .00 

1.25 

3,500-3,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 1. 00 

7 1.00 

4,000 or over 

1 

1 0 

; 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

1 7 .00 

7 2. 00 


BUSINESS AND PEOFESSIONAL 

All incomes 

660 

1 

186 

83 

60 

1 125 

42 

29 

19 

10 

6 

3.41 

0.90 

0. 50 

0-249 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



250-499 

27 

15 

2 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3. 07 

.70 

.37 

500-749 

49 

17 

6 

1 

I 14 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3.39 

.86 

.51 

760-999 

59 

25 

8 

8 

1 10 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3. 17 

.83 

.34 

1,000-1,249 

84 


16 

11 

18 

8 

4 

4 

2 

0 

3. 54 

1.06 

.51 

1,250-1,499 

74 

24 

9 

13 

11 

6 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3. 63 

1. 12 

.51 

1,500-1,749 

60 

15 

13 

5 

14 

4 

i 3 

5 

0 

1 

3.68 

1.07 

.58 

1,750-1,999 

47 

13 

6 

6 

11 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3.64 

1.06 

.55 

2,000-2,249 

39 

15 

4 

3 

11 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 19 

.64 

.54 

2,250-2,499 

25 

10 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2.92 

.44 

.48 

2,500-2,999 

35 

4 

9 

4 

n 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3. 67 

.97 

.71 

3,000-3,499. 

13 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 34 

1.00 

.31 

3,500-3,999. 

7 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.48 

.28 

1.14 

4,000 or over 

32 

11 


5 


2 

1 

0 

2 

0 i 

3. 25 

.75 

.50 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

All incomes 

119 

83 

7 

1 

21 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2. 52 

0. 27 

0. 24 

0-249 

21 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 16 

.00 

.14 

250-499 

23 

15 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 43 

.09 

.35 

600-749 

24 

19 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2. 50 

.42 

.08 

750-999 

13 

9 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.54 

.31 

.23 

1,000-1,249 

10 

5 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 80 

.50 

.30 

1,250-1,499 

13 

9 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 62 

.31 

.31 

1,500-1,749 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



1,750-1,999 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 00 

1.00 

1.00 

2,000-2,249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2,250-2,499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



2,500-2,999 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2.00 



3,000-3,499 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 3.50 

7 1.50 


.3..5nO-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.12 

.75 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 111. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family^ by occupation and income^ North 
Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units cornbined and separately , 19S5-S6 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

1 — 



Average 
.number of 

Average 
' number of 
persons 
under 16 

2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number of 
persons 

16 or older 

2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

persons 
per family 

2 3 

(12) 

VILLAGES— con. 






FARM-OPERATOR 



Illinois-lowa — Con. 














All incomes 

46 

20 

1 

3 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.26 

0.70 

0.55 

0-249. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 60 

1. 00 

.60 

500-749 - 

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.86 

.14 

750-999 

13 

6 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.11 

.62 

.46 

1,000-1,249 

4 

2 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 98 

.25 

.75 

1,250-1,499 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.40 

.60 

1,500-1,749 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4, 3.3 

1.00 

1.33 

1,750-1,999 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 50 

7 1,50 

7 1. 00 

2,000-2,249 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 4. 00 

7 2, 00 


2,250-2,499 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 50 

7.00 

7.50 

2.500-2,999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 2. 00 



3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3,500-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over 8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3. 50 

7 .50 

7 1. 00 


1 For description of family types see Glossary, Family Type. 

2 Year-equivalent persons. Slight discrepancies may occur between column 12 and the amount obtained 
by adding 2.00 (husband and wife) to the sum of columns 13 and 14. These discrepancies result from 
differences in the methods of computing averages for all persons and for persons under 16 or 16 or older. 
See (Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. Averages are based on the number of families in each class 
(column 2). 

3 Includes husband and wife. 

4 Excludes husband and wife. 

s Largest income reported, between $15,000 and $20,000. 
fi Largest income reported, between $4,000 and $4,500. 

Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

« Largest income reported, between $5,000 and $7,500. 

* Largest income reported, between $2,500 and $3,000. 

10 There were no families of farm operators in the sample from Mount Vernon, 
u Largest income reported, between $10,000 and $15,000. 

12 Largest income reported, between $3,000 and $3,500. 

IS Largest income reported, between $2,000 and $2,250. 

1^ Includes 4 families of farm operators. These families are not shown by income because of the small 
number of cases. 

15 Largest income reported, between $7,500 and $10,000. 

16 Largest income reported, between $1,750 and $2,000. 

17 There were no families of farm operators in the sample from Lincoln. 

18 Largest income reported, between $1,500 and $1,750. 

1® Includes 1 farm- operator family. 

20 Largest income reported, between $4,500 and $5,000. 

21 Largest income reported, between $2,250 and $2,500. 

22 Includes 3 families of farm operators. 

23 Largest income reported, between $3,500 and $4,000. 

2^ Includes 2 families of farm operators. 

25 Includes 1 family of unknown occupation. 

26 Largest income reported, over $20,000. 



Table 112. — business and professional families: Number of families in independent and salaried groups^^ by income and by family type, 
North Central small cities and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-S6 

{White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(17) 

LINCOLN, ILL. 

S 

1 


Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(16) 

W IM 

& 

s 


Inde- 

pendent 

profes- 

sional 

(15) 

Number 

12 


Inde- 

pendent 

business 

(14) 

Number 

60 

>-t'-"lOOCOO(N»0<N(Ni-^NOrHCJOM»CT-l 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(13) 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 

Number 

46 

OC<lC<Ot»COOSCCeOt— IOO'ef<r-(COCO'»t<»OMi-H 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(12) 

1” 

1 

O— <»-ifHCOWTtiC<ie<JCCeCi"Tttr-ncC5C)00'>J<i-H 

Inde- 

pendent 

profes- 

sional 

(11) 

Number 

10 

OOiMOi-iOOOOrHOOM'«J«-?<Tri-ir-iO 

Inde- 

pendent 

business 

(10) 

Number 

63 

.-H 1-1 i-( T-c r-t CJ 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

1 (9) 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 

S 

OOOi-ti-xO'<t<i-HOi-<ecOCOOCOiOifNC> 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(8) 

1 

in: 

1 

OOOrHC<»i-iC^M.-HNOOOOec».'5C'Ji-HO 

Inde- 

pendent 

profes- 

sional 

(7) 

Number 

1 

OOOOOOOO^OOOOOi-iOOOO 

Inde- 

pendent 

business 

(6) 

Number 

29 

OOi-t<Nl>i’nt“Oi-iC^(Nt-irHOC001>'-ii-i»-* 

I 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(5) 

COMBINED CITIES 

Number 

274 

oi®oot^CJOoo5eccoi-<*-^»oo‘o»Acor-<.i— 1 
,-i,-HC'^,-4CN,_ieO<NN«D«Ca5O0Wi-i 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

: (4) 

Is 

s 

ococ^o-**‘t^t^c'?»t:3ocpc»ooi-<o»ococc 

Inde- 

pendent 

profes- 

sional 

(3) 

Number 

56 


Inde- 

pendent 

business 

(2) 

Number 

476 

o0oocoo‘cooi>-coeocac^>oca<cr-oooicco 
^ni»OO«?^'5>C!C0<MIMC5rH ^t-OOJCpOi-t 

Family type and income 
class 

(1) 

All types 

$0-$249 

$25&-$499. - 

$5CK)-$749 

$760-$999 - 

$1,000-$1,249- 

$1,250-$1,499--- 

$1,500-$!, 749 

$1,750-$1,999-- 

$2,000-$2,249-_- 

$2,250-$2,499 

$2,500-$2,999 

$3,000-$3,499 

$3,600-$3,999 

$4,000 or over 2 

Type 1 

Ty^pes 2and 3-_- 

Types 4 and 5 

Types 6 and 7 

Types 8 and 9 . 
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g 

1 

OCO<Nr-i(NCC(NC<lT-(T-tT-HC<lr-lt-(COC'.OOOr- 
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T-(C^t0^iO»OcCt'* 

Sala- 
ried 
busi- 
ness ] 
(16) 1 

MOBERLY, MO. 

1” 

1 

o»-tOT-tNi-«4eocO'^cci-(eorH'^tir~05-^OC 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 

VILLAGES 


100 

Inde- 

pendent 

profes- 
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(15) 
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14 

OOOOOC^.-li-<t-H(NcOi-(i-l<NCO'^00^ 

45 
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00 
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1 
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1 

4 

4 
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7 

10 
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|S 

1 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 113. — sources of family income: Number of families receiving income from specified sources^ number having business losses j average ^ 
amount of income derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and by family type. North 
Central small cities combined and separately, 1986—36 — Continued 
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$1,000-$!, 499 ,195 195 195 38 3 95 91 4 1,258 1,174 1,128 46 (8) 84 81 

$1,500-$!, 999 192 192 192 49 6 92 87 5 1,696 1,582 1,538 62 18 114 107 

$2,000-$2.999 218 218 218 77 4 126 117 9 2,426 2,267 2,151 120 4 159 142 

$3,000 or over 223 223 223 76 8 166 160 6 4.536 4,233 3,969 273 9 303 290 
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Table 113.— S9Urces op family income: Number of families receimng income from specified sources, number having business losses, average ^ 
(vmount of tncome derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and bu family type North 
Central small cities combined and separately, 1936-36 — Continued if if } 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 113. sources op family income: Numher of families teceivin^ income from specified sourcesy number having business losses, average ^ 
amount of income derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and by family type. North 
Central small cities combined and separately, 19S5-S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wi%, both native-born] 
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Table 113.— sotjkoes or family income; Number of families receiving income from specified sources, number having business losses, average ■ 
emount of tnmme derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and by family tyve North 
Central small cihes comotned and separately ^ 1935-36 — Continued d a f ^ 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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0 »0 I>- 10 1-1 
COt^COrHO 

108 

r- 00 1- 00 1-1 

CC t- CO CO M 
r-t M 

144 

Busi- 
1 ness 

1 losses ^ 

(14) 

Dollars 

2 



0 ^ rH 0 0 

0 

M 0 M 0 00 

CO i-( 


Money income from — 

Other 
sources 3 

(13) 

Dollars 

23 

0 Tjl 0 

1 -H (N rH (N -itl 

r 

W ^ M £5 S 

CO 

t- 

0 00 CO M io 
CO rt cot- 00 

466 

2 50, ^ 

H-S 

Dollars 
1, 298 

OOa>^ COO 
T}1 »o »o t^O 
CDi-HCOCQ.-^ 

r-Tr-Tcfco 

1,450 

662 
1,144 
1,607 
2, 232 
3,268 

1, 605 

496 

1, 134 
1, 663 
2, 030 
3, 604 

lO 

All 

sources 
(net) 6 

(11) 

Dollars 

1, 319 

657 
1, 181 

1, 667 

2, 296 
3,249 

1 1,493 

COOtJicso 
05 OS CO 00 CO 
CO T-l CO M CO 

i-ri-4'M'eo'' 

1, 671 

554 
1, 182 

1 1,667 

1 2, 202 

1 3, 671 

516 

Total 

family 

income 

(10) 

Dollars 
1, 374 

679 
1,220 
1,734 
2,405 I 
3,429 

1 1,569 

723 
1,265 
1,701 
2, 404 
3,581 

1,779 

621 

1,260 

1, 734 
2,370 
3,892 

099 

1 Families having non- 
1 money income from — 

1 

Rent 

as 

pay 

(9) 

Number 

CO 1-1000 j 

0 

00000 


1-HOOOO 

0 

Owned 
home 
(net) 6 

(8) 
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262 

ci^ooocfl^ j 

COM 

1 
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78 

»cgM»co 

iO 
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(7) 

Number 
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'<fQOOC'»i-i 
t- CD CD M 

99 1 

US cot- 

o> 

t- 

oscoM® eo 


Fami- 

.4, cn «5 

Number 

13 

COrt< r-l UOO 

M 

0 rH ^ 0 0 


iHOtHOM 
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income from — 

other 
sources 3 

(6) 

Number 

64 

^^OOMOO j 

27 1 

CO-^ 0 CO'if 

CO 

O-ictiOiOSi-i 


Earn- 
ings 3 

(4) 

Number 
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^lOOOOSM 

138 

00 CO CO Cp CJO 
CO CO CO M 
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coi-tooosp 
coco CO M M 

M 
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(3) 

Number 
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^»OOOOSM 
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CO CO CO CO 00 
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CO tH 00 OS 0 
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24 
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(2) 

Number 

609 

(M -<i< J>- OS 

^WDQOOSM 

138 

OC CO CO CO 00 
coco CO M 



(N 

State, city, family-income 

Class, occupational group, 
and family type 

(1) 

MISSOURI, MOBERLY— 
continued 

Occupational groups: 
Wage-earner 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,500-$1,999.- 

$2,000-$2.999 

$3,000 or over 

ClericaL 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,500-$!, 999 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000 or over- __ 

Business and professional. 

${>-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,500-$1,999 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000 or over 

Other 
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* Business losses not elsewhere 
ily; Business Losses. 
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mcoMBi Number of families receiving income from specified sources, number having business losses, average ^ 

* ayeragre amomit of business losses, by occupation and income and by family type and 

income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1936-S6 o j y naa 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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pro- 

duced 

food 

(19) 
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26 
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(11) 
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1, 368 
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389 
634 
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1, 365 
1,607 
1,859 
2,116 
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income from— 
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pro- 
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Number 
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(6) 
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CO 05 05 Tl 

State, family-income 
class (dollars), occu- 
pational group, and 
family type 

(1) 

COMBINED VILLAGE 
UNITS 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499— 

500-749. 

760-999 

1.000- 1,249- 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,760-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over 

Occupational groups: 
Wage-earner. _ . 

0-999..-. 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table I14. sotjbces op family income: Number of families receiving income from specified sourcesy number having business losses, average ^ 
amount of tncome derived froiri specified sourceSy and average amount of business lossesy by occupation and income and by family type and 
income. Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately y 1935-86 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that indudc a husband and wife, both native-born] 

Nonmoney Income from — 

Home- 

pro- 

duced 

food 

(19) 

Dollars 

29 

00 os 00 lO 
M (N CO <N (N 


co'^ o 05 o 

CO CO to M to 



1 50 

C4 .-( 
M4 Tt( 

Rent 

as 

pay 

(18) 

Dollars 

6 

T-t (N l>CO 
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rficoco^O 


(N o o 

to 

CM CO 

Owned 
home 
(net) 8 

(17) 

Dollars 

87 
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67 

OQ CO O 00 <M 
to rH 

33 

,-( CO 00 rH (30 
1-H CO '!t< CD M 

CO 
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AU 
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Dollars 
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CO to CO 00 r- 
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65 

93 
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CO 
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CO to CM CO 

98 

(M (M 
CD 00 
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(15) 

Dollars 

7 
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05 

CO 


r-( OiOO 

C4 
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w 
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o 
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00 

23 

36 
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(13) 
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3,723 

1,388 
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2,133 
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1, 121 

1, 619 
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2,901 

1,265 
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1, 131 

AU 

sources 
(net) t 

(12) 

Dollars 
1, 394 
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CO 
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4,631 
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1,694 ! 
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1,308 i 
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income from— 
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pro- 
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State, family-income 
class (dollars), occu- 
pational group, and 
family type 

(1) 

COMBINED VILtAGE 

UNITS— continued 

Family-type groups— 
Continued 

Type 4 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Type 5 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over__ . 

Type 6 

0-999.___ 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Type 7 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 
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Types 2 and 3 
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1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 
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Types 4 and 5 
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Table 114. — sources op family income: Number of families receiving income from specified sources, number having business losses, average 
amount of income derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by occupation and income and by fa 7 nily type an 
income, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 19S5~S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that ineludo a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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$i,500-$l,999_. 
$2,000-$2,999_. 
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$2,{)00-$2,999 

$3,000 or over - 

IHimis-Iowa 

All incomes — 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$!, 499 

$1,600-$1,999 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000 or over 

NEW ENGLAND 

Vermont-Massachuseits 

All incomes 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$! ,499 - 

$1,500-$!, 999 - 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000 or over 

Occupational groups: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical - 

Business and professional.. _ 

Other.. 


§ 



Table 116. — ^money income other than earnings: Number of families receiving money income other than earnings from specified sources, 
and average amount received, by income, North Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined 
and separately, 1936-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 117. — food home-peodlced for family use: Number of families 'pro- 
ducing specified kinds of food at home for family use and average money value of 
such food, North Central and New England small cities separately, 1935-86 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and city 

(1) 

Families producing— 


Average value of 

1 — 


Any 

food 

(2) 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

(3) 

Eggs 

(4) 

Milk 

(5) 

Poul- 

try 

(6) 

Other 

food 

(7) 

All 

food 

(8) 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

(9) 

Eggs 

(10) 

Milk 

(11) 

Poul- 

try 

(12) 

Other 

food 

(13) 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Boi. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Ohio, Mount Vernon_.- 

109 

106 

8 

5 

5 

2 

23 

16 

1^ 

55 

72 

2 9 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

273 

270 

25 

9 

19 

13 

28 1 

20 

17 

103 

20 

34 

Illinois, Lincoln — 

160 

146 

14 

5 

23 

36 

21 

13 

14 

91 

15 

12 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

259 

258 

19 

8 

IS 

7 

23 

19 

19 

35 

16 

22 

Iowa, Boone 

223 

222 

19 

7 

14 

2 

20 

15 

21 

41 

19 

2 28 

Missouri, Columbia 

169 

134 

28 

24 

33 

16 

43 

13 

19 

156 I 

24 

23 

Missouri, Moberly 

236 

230 

25 

12 

17 

7 

31 

20 

26 

104 

18 

73 

Maine, Westbrook 

291 

286 

31 

6 

22 

4 

29 

20 

32 

184 

23 

10 

Massachusetts, Green- 













field 

174 

174 

23 

1 

13 

5 

26 

18 

37 

2 210 

20 

23 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of families that produced the specified food at home 
for family use (columns 2-7). 

2 Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Table 118. — family type: Number of families^ average size of family, and average 
number of persons other than husband and wife under 16 or 16 or older, by relief 
status and family type. North Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935—36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



All families 

Nonrelief families 

Relief families 



Aver 

Aver 

Aver 


Aver 

Aver 

Aver- 


Aver 

Aver 

Aver- 

Analysis unit and family 


age 

age 

age 


age 

age 

age 


age 

age 

age 

type No. 

Fam 

per- 

per- 

per- 

Fam 

.iOm 

per- 

per- 

Fam 

Gon^ 

per- 

per- 


ilies 


sons 

sons 

ilies 


sons 

sons 

ilies 


sons 

sons 



per 

under 

16 or 



under 

16 or 



under 

16 or 



fam- 
ily 2 

16 3 

older 3 


f^m*" 
ily 2 

16 3 

older 3 


ily 2 

16 3 

older 3 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

COMBINED CITIES 














No. 

No. 

No. 

Wo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A^o. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All types - 

4, 427 

3.66 

1. 13 

0. 53 

3, 719 

3. 51 

1.01 

0. 50 

708 

4. 46 

1. 76 

0. 69 

1 

1,249 

2.01 



1,114 

2. 01 



135 

2. 00 



2 

719 

2. 99 

1.00 


'642 

2. 99 

1.00 


77 

3. 02 

1. 00 


3 - - . 

480 

3. 99 

2. 00 


406 

3. 99 

2. 00 


74 

3. 99 

2. 00 


4 

890 

3.47 

.26 

1. 21 

764 

3. 46 

.25 

1. 21 

126 

3. 63 

.32 

1. 20 

5 

386 

5. 35 

1. 82 

1. 53 

308 

5. 34 

1.81 

1. 52 

78 

5. 39 

1. 83 

1. 58 

6 

341 

5. 31 

3. 31 


255 

5.31 

3. 31 


86 

5.31 

3.31 


7 

216 

7.29 

3. 91 

1.39 

128 

7.23 

3. 73 

1.51 

88 

7.37 

4.16 

i. 22 

8 

69 

5. 19 


3. 19 

58 

5. 19 


3. 19 

11 

5.16 


3. 18 

9 

77 

9. 61 

5. 29 

2. 32 

44 

9. 37 

4. 98 

2. 38 

33 

9. 93 

5. 69 

2. 25 

COMBINED VILLAGE UNITS 













All types i 

6, 461 

3. 71 

1. 17 

.54 

5,072 

3. 54 

1.01 

.52 

1,389 

4. 34 

1.72 

.62 

1 

1, 853 

2. 02 



1, 572 

2. 02 



281 

2.02 



2 

945 

3.01 

1. 00 


'771 

3.01 

1. 00 


174 

3. 04 

1.00 


3 

713 

4. 00 

2. 00 


564 

4.00 

2.00 


149 

3. 98 

2. 00 


4 

1,314 

3. 49 

.25 

1.23 

1,059 

3.46 

.25 

1.22 

255 

3. 66 

.28 

1. 27 

5 

549 

5. 40 

1. 83 

1. 57 

415 

5. 38 

1. 80 

1. 58 

134 

5. 45 

1.93 

1. 51 

6 

539 

5. 31 

3. 30 


367 

5. 29 

3. 28 


172 

5. 35 

3.35 



309 

7.28 

4.04 

1.25 

173 

7.31 

3. 90 

1.40 

136 

7. 23 

4. 20 

^.06 

8 

89 

5. 20 


3. 19 

75 

5. 20 


3. 19 

14 

5.16 


3. 21 

9 

150 

9. 53 

5. 35 

2. 19 

76 

9. 23 

4. 75 

2. 49 

74 

9. S3 

6. 97 

1.88 

PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO 













VILLAGES 













All types 4 

2, 079 

3. 67 

1. 12 

.55 

1,749 

3. 56 

1.02 

.53 

330 

4. 25 

1. 63 

.63 

1 

603 

2. 02 



533 

2. 02 



70 

2. 02 



2 

310 

3.00 

1.00 


264 

3. 00 

1. 00 


46 

3.01 

1.00 


3 

224 

4. 00 

2.00 


195 

4. 00 

2. 00 


29 

3. 98 

2. 00 


4 

435 

3. 51 

.26 

1. 26 

376 

3. 51 

.26 

1. 25 

59 

3. 52 

.22 

1. 29 

5-„ 

178 

5. 40 

1.79 

1. 62 

141 

5.40 

1.72 

1.69 

37 

5. 38 

2,08 

1.35 

6 

178 

5. 34 

3. 32 


137 

5. 32 

3. 30 


41 

5. 37 

3. 39 


7 

74 

7. 31 

3. 91 

1. 39 

48 

7.39 

3.85 

1. 52 

26 

7.16 

4. 00 

1.15 

8 

31 

5. 27 


3. 29 

25 

5. 28 


3. 28 

6 

6. 26 


3. 33 

9 

46 

9.72 

5. 63 

2.11 

30 

9. 45 

5. 27 

2. 20 

16 

10. 23 

6. 31 

1. 93 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN 













VILLAGES 













All types * : 

1,978 

3. 66. 

1. 16 

.49 ; 

1,673 

3. 54 

1. 06 

.46 

305 

4. 30 

1. 66 

.64 

1 

593 

2.02 , 



529 

2.02 , 



64 

2.01 . 



2 

296 

3. 02 

1.00 , 


266 

3. 01 

1.00 . 


30 

3. 02 

1.00 . 


3 

230 

4 01 

2. 00 


203 

4 01 

2. 00 


27 

3. 95 

2.00 . 


4- 

368 

3. 46 

.27 

1.20 

308 

3.44 

.25 

1.21 

60 

3. 56 

.38 

1. 18 

5 

161 

5. 40 

1. 84 

1. 57 

123 

5. 39 

1. 83 

1. 57 

38 

5. 43 

1. 87 

1. 55 

6 

178 

5. 29 

3.29 . 


136 

5. 28 

3.28 . 


42 

5. 30 

3.31 . 


7 

88 

7.32 

4.14 

1. 17 

59 

7.35 

4. 19 

1.15 

29 

7. 26 

4. 03 

1.21 

8 

25 

5.23 . 


3.20 

22 

5.23 . 


3. 18 

3 

5.25 


3. 33 

9 

39 

9. 27 

4. 82 

2.46 

27 

9. 07 

4. 26 

2. 81 

12 

9. 69 

6. 09 

1. 66 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 118. — family type: Namher of families, average size of family, and average 
number of persons other than husband and wife under 16 or 16 or older, by relief 
status and family type, North Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic 
and Noi'th Central village units combined and separately, 1936-36 — Continued 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and family 
type No. 

(1) 

All families 

Nonrelief families 

Relief families 

Fam- 

ilies 

(2) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
per 
fam- 
ily 2 

(3) 

Aver- 

age 

per- 

sons 

under 

16 3 

( i ) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
16 or 
older 3 

(5) 

Fam- 

ilies 

(6) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
per 
fam- 
ily 2 

(7) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
under 
16 3 

( S ) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
16 or 
older 3 

(9) 

Fam- 

ilies 

(10) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
per 
fam- 
ily 2 

(11) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
under 
16 3 

(12) 

Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 
16 or 
older3 

(13) 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 













VILLAGES 














No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All types ^ 

2,404 

3. 79 

1. 22 

0.57 

1, 650 

3. 51 

0. 96 

0. 55 

754 

4. 40 

1.79 

0. 60 

1 

657 

2. 01 



510 

2.01 



i 147 

2. 02 



2 

339 

3. 02 

1. 00 


i 241 

3.00 

1. 00 


98 

3. 06 

1.00 


3 

259 

4. 00 

2.00 


1 166 

3.99 

2.00 


93 

4.00 

2.00 


4 

511 

3.48 

.24 

1.23 

1 375 

3.44 

.23 

1. 20 

136 

3.58 

.26 

1.31 

5 

210 

5. 40 

1,86 

1. 52 

! 151 

5.36 

1. 85 

1.60 

59 

5.50 

1.88 

1. 69 

6 

183 

5.30 

3.31 


94 

5. 24 

3. 26 


89 

: 5.36 

3. 36 


7 

147 

7.23 

4. 04 

i .22 

66 

7.21 

3.68 

1,53 

81 

1 7.24 

4.33 

.98 

8 

33 

5.10 


3. 09 

28 

5. 12 


3. 11 

5 

5.00 


3. 00 

9 

65 

9.55 

5.48 

! 2.08 

19 

9. 10 

4.63 

2. 47 

46 

9.73 

5. S3 

1. 91 


1 Year-equivalent persons. Slight discrepancies may occur between the averages for all members and the 
figure obtained by adding 2.00 (husband and wife) to the sum of the averages for persons under 16 and 26 or 
older. These discrepancies result from differences in the methods of computing averages for all members 
and for persons under 16 and 16 or older. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Includes husband and wife, 

3 Excludes husband and wife. 

^ This table includes 5 nonrelief families in the combined vfllage units, 1 in the Pennsylvania-Ohio vil- 
lages, 3 in the Miehigan-Wisconsin villages, and 1 in the Illinois-Iowa villages that reported a net loss for 
the year, that is, their business expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and other income. 


Table 119. — average size of relief families: Average size of relief families and 
average number of persons, other than husband and wife under 16 or 16 or older, ^ 
North Central small cities combined aiid separately, 1935-36 

[White relief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and city 

(1) 

Average 

persons 

per 

family 2 

(2) 

Average 
persons 
under 
16 3 

(3) 

Average 
persons 
16 or 
older 3 

(4) 

State and city 

(5) 

Average 

persons 

per 

family 2 

(6) 

Average 

persons 

under 

163 

(7) 

Average 
persons 
16 or 
older 3 

(8) 


Number 

Number 

Number 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Combined cities 

4.46 

1. 76 

0. 69 

Wisconsin, Beaver L>am_. 

4. 88 

2.14 

0. 76 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

4. 61 

1.83 

.78 

Iowa, Boone 

4. 61 

2. 00 

.52 

Ohio, New Philadelphia. 

4. 46 

1.71 

.75 

Missouri, Columbia 

4. 14 

1.44 

.71 

Illinois, Lincoln 

4. 34 

1.76 

.57 

Missouri, Moberly 

4. 29 

1. 55 

.73 


For footnotes see table IIS. 
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Table 120.— age op husbands and op wives: Number of husbands and of wives in specified age groups, by relief status and family income. 
North Central small cities and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Ohio, New Philadelphia 

All families 

Relief families. 

Nonrelief families. ... 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999.. 

3,000 or over 

lUinots, Lincoln 

All families. 

Relief families ... 

Nonrelief families 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1.500- 1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

All families 

Relief families 

Nonrelief families 

0-999 - 

1.000- 1,499 - 

1.500- 1,999.. 

2.000- 2,909 

3,000 or over 

Iowa, Boone 

All families .. ; 

Relief families ... 

Nonrelief families 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1.500- 1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1 This is the same as the total number of husbands and of wives, since all families in- 3 4 Avives in the combined cities, 6 in Columbia, 1 in Moberly, 1 in the combined village 
eluded in the study contained both husband and wife. units, and 1 in Pennsylvania-Ohio did not report age. 

* 4 husbands In the combined cities, 5 in Columbia, and 1 in Moberly did not report ^e. 



Table 121. — age of husbands and of wives: Median age of husbands and of wives, by family type arid income^ North Central small cities 

combined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 122.— age of husbands and of wives: Distribution by age of husbands 
and of wtves, by family type, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
separately, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and age 

Family type 

1 

Family types 

2 and 3 

Family types 

4 and 5 

Family types 

6 and 7 

Family types 

S and 9 

group (years) 

(1) 

Hus- 

bands 

(2) 

Wives 

(3) 

Hus- 

bands 

(4) 

Wive.s 

(5) 

Hus- 

bands 

(6) 

Waives 

(7) 

Hus- 

bands 

(8) 

■Wives 

(9) 

Hus- 

bands 

(10) 

W ives 

(11) 

PENNSYLVANIA- 

OEIO 











All ages 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

532 

532 

459 

459 

517 

517 

185 

I 185 

55 

55 

Under 20 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

73 

87 

132 

197 

16 

27 

24 

43 

0 

1 

30-39 

65 

56 

206 

171 

61 

89 

95 

99 

9 

10 

40-49 

73 

89 

79 

64 

179 

187 

53 

34 

21 

25 

50-59 

119 

120 

31 

20 

150 

143 

11 

8 

14 

12 

60-64 

64 

80 

1 

3 

49 

35 

2 

0 

7 1 

4 

65-69 

51 

52 

8 

2 

2S 

16 

0 

0 

3 

3 

70-74 

52 

24 1 

1 

0 

19 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

75 or older 

34 

18 

0 

0 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MICHIGAN- 

WISCOKSIN 











All ages 

523 

528 

468 

468 

430 

430 

195 

195 

49 

49 

Under 20 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

62 

96 

121 

166 

11 

22 

13 

43 

0 

0 

30-39 

71 

49 

198 

199 

37 

53 

90 

93 

6 

11 

40-49 

44 

51 

96 

71 

169 

180 

75 

52 

14 

21 

50-59 

99 

129 

38 

24 

126 

125 

14 

6 

19 

15 

60-64 

78 

91 

8 

2 

45 

27 

2 

0 

7 

0 

65-69 

73 

63 

5 

3 

26 

14 

0 

1 

0 

2 

70-74 

55 

23 

2 

0 

11 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

75 or older 

44 

24 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

linNOIS-IOWA 











Ah ages 

509 

509 

407 

407 

526 

526 

160 

160 

47 

47 

Under 20 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

60 

86 

100 

165 

17 

21 

14 

21 

0 

0 

30-39 

72 

65 

180 

157 

47 

88 

68 

96 

4 

9 

40-49 

47 

59 

74 

59 

163 

187 

58 

38 

15 

19 

50-59 

88 

109 

41 

16 

162 

140 

IS 

4 

19 

16 

60-64 

78 

69 

7 

4 

58 

41 

2 

1 

5 

3 

65-69 

67 

62 

2 

2 

38 

31 

0 

0 

2 

0 

70-74. 

47 

36 

1 

0 

20 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

75 or older. 

49 

20 

2 

1 

21 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Includes 1 wife who did not report age. 


Table 123. — age of husbands and op wives: Median age of husbands and of 
wives, by family type, North Central small cities separately, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State and city 

(1) 

Ivledian age of husbands 
in families of types— 

Median age of wives 
in families of types — 

1 

(2) 

2 and 3 

(3) 

4 and 5 

(4) 

6 and 7 

(5) 

8 and 9 

(6) 1 

1 

(7) 

2 and 3 

(S) 

4 and 5 

(9) 

6 and 7 

(10) 

8 and 9 

(11) 


Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

52 1 

36 

50 

37j 

(0 

46 


46 

85 

0) 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

49 

35 

51 

37 

*54 

47 1 

31 

47 

36 

49 

Ihinois, Lincoln 

47 

36 

50 

38 

0) 

42 

34 

47 

35 

G) 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

58 

35 

61 

38 

0) 

53 

33 

49 

35 

0) 

Iowa, Boone 

54 

37 

47 

41 

46 

50 1 

34 

45 

36 

*39 

Missouri, Columbia 

50 

36 

50 

39 

53 

46 1 

32 

46 

36 

49 

M issouri, Moberly 

50 

36 

51 

39 

*57 

46 

33 

47 

36 

*52 


1 M edians not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 2 M edian based on fewer than 30 but more than 9 cases. 
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Table 124. — Age of husbands: Number of husbands in specified age groups^, by 
family occupation and income^ North Central small cities combined and Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combinedj 19S5~S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, family occupa- 
tional group, and income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

Fami- 
lies 1 

(2) 

Husbands of age 2— 

Under 

20 

(3) 

20- 

29 

(4) 

30- 

39 

(5) 

40- 

49 

(G) 

50- 

59 

(7) 

60- 

64 

(8) 

65- 

69 

(9^ 

70- 

74 

(10) 

75 or 
older 

(11) 

COMBINED CITIES 












No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All occupations 

3, 719 

1 

496 

1, 017 

908 

685 

275 

153 

87 

93 

Wage-earner. 

1, 99S 

1 

329 

563 

490 

375 

138 

63 

22 

14 

0-999.. 

737 

0 

165 

206 

141 

119 

57 

27 

12 

10 

1,000-1,499.. 

700 

1 

126 

212 

180 


37 

17 

1 

2 

1, 600-1, 999 

330 

0 

28 

101 

104 

66 

23 

13 

4 

1 

2, 000-2, 999... 

191 

0 

10 

42 

62 

52 

17 

4 

2 

1 

3, 000 or over 

40 

0 

0 

2 

3 

25 

4 

2 

3 

0 

Clerical 

582 

0 

92 

180 

132 

94 

45 

19 

10 

10 

0-999 

115 

0 

24 

30 

15 

17 

13 

9 

3 

4 

1,000-1, 499 

183 

0 

39 

61 

34 

25 

18 

3 

2 

1 

1, 500-1, 999 

107 

0 

22 

36 

30 

15 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2,000-2,999 

126 

0 

6 

40 

38 

22 

10 

4 

1 

5 

3, 000 or over 


0 

1 

13 

15 

15 

3 

1 

3 

0 

Business and professional. 

1,003 

0 

74 

269 

273 

204 

77 

46 

33 

26 

0-999 

175 

0 

19 

22 

37 

34 

22 

16 

9 

16 

1, 000-1, 499 

195 

0 

24 

63 

52 

28 

10 

9 

6 

4 

1, 500-1,999 

192 

0 

21 

66 

41 

38 

14 

9 

8 

1 

2, 000-2, 999 

218 

0 

9 

71 

60 

46 

15 

i 

6 

3 

3,000 or over 

223 

0 

1 

47 

83 

58 

16 

11 

5 

2 

Other 

136 

0 

1 

5 

13 

12 

16 

25 

22 

43 

COMBINED VILLAGE UNITS 











All occupations 

5,067 

5 

643 

1,209 

1,160 

949 

413 

303 

214 

1 

17 

W’ age-earner 

2,670 

5 

423 

680 

615 

509 

178 

123 

94 

43 

0-999.. 

1, 320 

5 

232 

299 

•233 

251 

106. 

91 

67 

36 

1, 000-1, 499 

926 

0 

145 

273 

246 

165 

52 

22 

18 

5 

1,500-1,999 

289 

0 

38 

84 

88 

62 

14 

6 

5 

2 

2, 000-2, 999 

123 

0 

8 

20 

44 

38 

6 

4 

3 

0 

3, 000 or over 

12 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Clerical 

623 

0 

85 

145 

163 

120 

56 

25 

19 

10 

0-999 

171 

0 

36 

28 

26 

30 

24 

14 

8 

5 

1,000-1,499 

189 

0 

34 

56 

50 

27 

10 

5 

5 

2 

1, 500-1,999 

124 

0 

6 

30 

41 

33 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2,000-2,999 

108 

0 

7 

20 

37 

25 

10 

4 

6 

0 

3, 000 or over 

31 

0 

2 

11 

9 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Business and professional. 

1, 433 

0 

132 

375 

351 

266 

140 

88 

48 

33 

0-999 

285 

0 

23 

45 

49 

54 

31 

34 

26 

23 

1,000-1,499 

354 

0 

48 

98 

82 

67 

33 

15 

8 

3 

1, 500-1,999 

317 

0 

32 

98 

79 

62 

27 

16 

11 

2 

2,000-2,999 

311 

0 

24 

101 

84 

57 

27 

13 

1 

4 

3, 000 or over 

166 

0 

5 

33 

67 

36 

22 

10 

2 

1 

Other 

341 

0 

3 

9 

ir 

54 

39 

67 

1 53 

1 

85 


1 This is the same as the total number of husbands, since all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. 

2 Excludes 4 husbands in the combined cities who did not report age. 
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Table 125.—AGE of husbands: Median age of husbands by family occupation, 
North Central small cities separately, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational 
group 

Mount 

Vernon, 

Ohio 

New 

Phila- 

delphia, 

Ohio 

Lincoln, 

m. 

Beaver 

Dam, 

Wis. 

Boone, 

Iowa 

Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Moberly, 

Mo. 


Years 

Years ■ 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Wage-earner 

42 

41 

42 

40 

44 

41 

45 

Clerical 

4S 

41 

38 

42 

38 

42 

45 

Business and professional 

45 

45 

45 

49 

45 

46 

48 


Table 126. — composition op families of each type: Percentage distribution of 
relief and nonrelief families within each family type, by number of members under 
16 and 16 or older, North Central small cities combined, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units combined and separately, New England small cities 
separately, and New England villages, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Middle Atlantic and North Central 

New England 

Family type and composition 
of families included in 
each typei 

(1) 

Persons 2 

(2) 

Com- 

bined 

cities 

(3) 

Com- 

bined 

vil- 

lage 

units 

(4) 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania- 

Ohio 

vil- 

lages 

(5) 

Mieh- 

igan- 

Wis- 

consin 

vil- 

lages 

(6) 

Illi- 

nois- 

lowa 

vil- 

lages 

(7) 

West- 

brook, 

Maine 

(S) 

Green- 

field, 

Mass. 

(9) 

Ver- 

mont- 

Massa- 

chu- 

setts 

vil- 

lages 

(10) 


No. 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Type 1: Husband and wife only. 

2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Type 2: 1 child under 16 

3 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Type 3: 2 children under 16 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Tsrpe 4: 1 person 16 or older 
with or without 1 other per- 










son, regardless of age 

3 or 4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Combination 0-1 

3 

63 

62 

49 

53 

52 

54 

53 

68 

Combination 0-2 

4 

22 

23 

25 

20 

24 

20 

19 

21 

Combination 1-1 

4 

25 

25 

26 

27 

24 

26 

28 

21 

Type 5: 1 child under 16, 1 per- 
son 16 or older, and 1 or 2 










others, regardless of age 

5 or 6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Combination 1-2 

5 

29 

28 

28 

29 

27 

22 

29 

27 

Combination 1-3 

^ 6 

6 

6 1 

9 

i 6 

5 

9 

8 

4 

Combination 2-1 

1 5 

37 

33 

30 

30 

35 

40 

34 

34 

Combination 2-2 

6 

13 

16 

16 

17 

15 

9 

4 

16 

Combination 3-1 

6 

15 

17 

17 

18 

18 

20 

25 

19 

Type 6: 3 or 4 children under 16. 

5 or 6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Combination 3-0 

5 

98 

70 

68 

71 

69 

70 

69 

65 

Combination 4-0 

6 

2 

30 

32 

29 

31 

30 

31 

35 

Type 7: 1 child under 16 and 4 
or 5 others, regardless of age_. 

7 or 8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

100 

Combination 1-4 1 

7 

5 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

(3) 

1 

Combination 1-5 

8 

1 

6) 

0 

0 

1 

4 

(3) 

2 

Combination 2-3 

7 

10 

10 

9 

6 

13 

8 

(3) 

7 

Combination 2-4 

8 

2 

2 

7 

0 

1 

2 

(3) 

6 

Combination 3-2 

7 

16 

13 

14 

11 

13 

9 

(3) 

14 

Combination 3-3 

8 

3 

4 

7 

2 

4 

0 

f3) 

6 

Combination 4-1 

7 

12 

15 

14 

15 

16 

6 

(3) 

14 

Combination 4-2 

8 

10 

6 

4 

10 

5 

6 

(3) 

4 

Combination 5-0 

7 

27 

31 

32 

32 

30 

30 

(3) 

23 

Combination 5-1 

8 

4 

7 

5 

10 

6 

9 

(3) 

10 

Combination 6-0 

8 

10 

9 

7 

8 

10 

24 

(3) 

:|== 

14 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 126. — composition op families of each type: Percentage distribution of 
relief and nonrelief families within each family type, by number of members under 
1 6 and 16 or older, North Central small cities combined, Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately. New England small cities separately, 
and New England villages, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Middle Atlantic and North Central 

New England 

Family type and composition 
of families included in 
each type i 

(1) 

Persons ^ 

(2) 

Com- 

bined 

cities 

(3) 

Com- 

bined 

vil- 

lage 

units 

(4) 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania- 

Ohio 

vil- 

lages 

(5) 

Mich- 

igan- 

Wis- 

consin 

vil- 

lages 

(6) 

Illi- 

nois- 

lowa 

vil- 

lages 

(7) 

West- 

brook, 

Maine 

(8) 

Green- 

field, 

Mass. 

(9) 

Ver- 

mont- 

Massa- 

chu- 

setts 

vil- 

lages 

(10) 

Type 8: 3 or 4 persons 16 or 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

older 

5 or 6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Combination 0-3 

5 

83 

81 

71 

SO 

91 

69 

80 

90 

Combination 0-4 

6 

17 

19 

29 

20 

9 

31 

20 

10 

Type 9; All families not in- 










cluded in types 1-8 

7 or more 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100^ 

0 

(3) 

100 

Combination 0-5 

7 

3 

5 

2 

10 

3 

(3) 

0 

4 

Combination 0-6 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

I (3) 

0 

Combination 0-7 or more. .. 

9 or more 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

Combination 1-6 or more. . . 

9 or more 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

(3) 

( 3 ) 

4 

Combination 2-5 or more. . . 

9 or more 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

(3) 

(3) 

2 

Combination 3-4 or more. . . 

9 or more 

8 

9 

7 

13 

8 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

6 

Combination 4-3 or more. . . 

9 or more 

12 

9 

4 

10 

11 

(3) 

(3) 

8 

Combination 5-2 or more. . . 

9 or more 

23 

18 

17 

13 

21 

0 

(3) 

20 

Combination 6-1 or more. . . 

9 or more 

23 

23 

31 

18 

21 

(3) 

(3) 

11 

Combination 7 or more-0 or 
more 

9 or more 

27 

32 

33 

30 

32 

0 

0 

45 


1 Each family type includes both a husband and wife. See Glossary, Family Type. Possible combina 
tions of persons under 16 and 16 or older are indicated by combination codes as follows: First digit — ^nmnbe 
of persons under 16; second digit— number of persons 16 or older. 

2 Total number of year-equivalent persons included by definition. See Glossary, Y ear-equivalent Person, 
s Percentage distribution not computed for fewer than 30 cases. 

< 0.50 percent or less. 
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Table 127 . — familt members 16 or older: Average number of family members 
of specified relationship to husband and wife in relief and nonrelief families, ^ 
by age and family type, North Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic 
and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 

All members 

Sons and 
daughters 

Parents 

Other 

relatives 

Persons not 
related 

family type No. 

(1) 

16-29 

(2) 

30 or 
older 

(3) 

16-29 

(4) 

30 or 
older 

(5) 

16-29 

(6) 

30 or 
older 

(7) 

16-29 

(8) 

30 or 
older 

(9) 

16-29 

(10) 

30 or 
older 

(11) 

COMBINED CITIES 












Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All specified types.. 

1. 13 

0.31 

1. 07 

0. 10 

0.00 

0.16 

0. 06 

0.05 

(}) 

(2) 

4 

.90 

.32 

.86 

.12 

.00 

.15 

.04 

.04 

(2) 

0. 01 

5 

1.22 

.31 

1. 11 

.06 

.00 

.21 

.10 

.04 

0. 01 

(2) 

7 

1. 15 

.23 

1.13 

.06 

.00 

.12 

.02 

.05 

(2) 

.00 

8 

2.54 

.64 

2. 36 

.34 

.00 

.18 

.18 

.12 

.00 

.00 

9 

2.06 

.29 

2. 00 

.07 

.00 

.11 

.06 

.11 

.00 

.00 

COMBINED VILLAGE 
UNITS 











All Specified types 

1. 12 

.32 

1.05 

.11 

.00 

.14 

.07 

.07 

(}) 

(2) 

4 

.88 

.35 

.82 

.14 

.00 

.13 

.06 

.07 

(2) 

.01 

5 

1.25 

.32 

1.17 

.07 

.00 

.19 

.08 

.06 

(2) 

.00 

7 

1. 07 

.18 

1. 02 

.02 

.00 

.12 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.00 

8 

2. 62 

.61 

2.44 

.28 

.00 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.02 

.00 

9 

2.03 

.21 

1.93 

.09 

.00 

.10 

.09 

.02 

.01 

.00 

PENNSYLVANIA- 
OHIO VILLAGES 











All specified types- 

1 1.10 

.39 

1. 03 

.12 

.00 

.18 

.07 

.09 

(2) 

(2) 

4 

.87 

.39 

.82 

.14 

.00 

.16 

.05 

.09 

.00 

(2) 

5 

1.24 

.39 

1. 14 

.10 

.00 

.21 

.09 

.08 

.01 

.00 

7 

1. 05 

.33 

.99 

.03 

.00 

.20 

.03 

.10 

.03 

.00 

8 

2, 65 

.64 

2. 39 

.29 

.00 

.16 

.26 

.19 

.00 

.00 

9 

1.80 

.32 

1. 67 

.11 

.00 

.17 

.13 

.04 

.00 

.00 

MICmGAN-WISCON- 
SIN VILLAGES 











All specified types.. 

1. 13 

.31 

1. 07 

.09 

.00 

.16 

.06 

.06 

0 

(2) 

4 

.89 

.32 

.81 

.10 

.00 

.16 

.07 

.05 

.01 

.01 

5 

1.23 

.34 

1. 18 

.06 

.00 

.19 

.05 

.09 

.00 

.00 

7 

1.02 

.13 

1. 00 

.01 

.00 

.10 

! .02 

.02 

.00 

.00 

8 

2.72 

.56 

2.60 

.24 

1 .00 

.20 

.12 

.12 

.00 

.00 

9 

2. 36 

.18 

2. 26 

.10 

1 .00 

1 .05 

.08 

.03 

i .02 

.00 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 

VILLAGES 











All specified types.. 

1.13 

.28 

1. 06 

.12 

.00 

.11 

.07 

.05 

(2) 

(2) 

4 

.88 

.36 

.82 

.17 

.00 

.10 

.06 

.08 

i .00 

.01 

5 

1. 29 

.24 

1. 19 

.06 

.00 

.16 

.10 

.02 

(2) i 

.00 

7 

1. 10 

.11 

1. 04 

.02 

.00 

.08 

.06 

.01 

.00 

.00 

8 

2.51 

.60 

2.36 

.30 

.00 

.15 

.09 

.15 

.06 

.00 

9 

1.97 

.14 

1.91 

.06 

.00 

.08 

1 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.00 


1 Averages are based on the number of families in each class. Any person who was a member of the 
economic family at any time during the report year is considered as 1 member. Therefore these are not year- 
equivalent persons. 

3 0.0050 or less. 
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I I 

?!5 

ji 4 

1 


CO 5!5 

g^o 

O 

OS Qi 

I3 § 

ao. 

SS'-r*. 

’S a-- 

e rO 


03 iS 

?s 


.S-s 




p 

Jp 




Average nonfamily members * — 

Quests 

(20) 

No. 

0.11 

.08 

.14 



Tour- 

ists 

and 

tran- 

sients 

(19) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 128 — membebs of household not in economic family: Number of families having persons in the household who were not members 
of the economic family, and average number of such nonfamily members, by relief status, by income, by occupation, and by family type, North 
Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 
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Table 129 .^ — money eabnings: Ntmiher of families receiving net money earnings and average net money earnings received from each sourccj 
by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White nonreliof families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 129. — money e^^^nings: Number of families receiving net money earnings and average net money earnings received fro?n each source, 
by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 
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Table 129. money earnings. Nuinhev of fdwilies vcceiv^TiQ not Ttiofioy earnings and average net money earnings received from each source ^ 

by income, by occupahon, and by family type, Nmih Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Centred 
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TABiiE"129. — MONEY EARNINGS : Number of families receiving net money earnings and average net money earnings received from each source ^ 
by inco^ncy by occupation, and by family type. North Central small cities combined and separately^ and Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined and separately ^ 1985-36 — Continued 
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$0-$999 116 113 114 108 20 19 14 1 0 18 3 668 652 565 22 50 

$1,000-$1,499 132 130 130 127 16 39 14 7 1 6 4 1,089 1,084 935 33 90 

$1,600-$1,999 84 83 83 82 18 23 10 1 1 6 2 1, 511 1, 504 1, 262 69 122 

$2,000-$2,999 _ 52 52 52 50 3 13 8 2 0 6 0 2, 133 2,099 1,802 49 166 

$3,000 or over 31 31 31 30 2 6 1 1 0 1 0 3, 769 3, 765 3, 522 8 229 
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Table 129. — money eaknings: Number of families receiving net money earnings and average net money earnings received from each source, 
by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Central small cities combined and separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 

White nourelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Type 1 528 459 445 441 83 75 4 897 878 842 

Types 2 and 3 468 464 462 461 83 fi 1 3 Q 67 1 1, 301 1, 288 1, 227 

Types 4 and 6 430 415 412 394 66 91 41 3 1 61 6 1, 330 1, 311 1, 149 

Types 6 and 7 195 194 193 192 16 9 6 6 1 13 0 1,331 1,325 1,282 

Types 8 and 9 49 48 48 46 6 19 7 0 0 7 0 1,452 1,433 963 
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TABiH 130. — BBINCIPAI/ EABNERs: Number and average yearly earnings of principal earners classified as husbands^ wives, and others, with tO 
weeks of employment of principal earners, by incom.e, by occupation, and by fainily type, North Central small cities combined and separately K 
and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 ^ 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 130.— principal earners: Number and average yearly earnings of principal earners classified as husbands y wives, and others, with 
weeks of employment of principal earners, by income, by occupation, and by family type. North Central small cities combined and separately 
and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1936—36 — Continued 

[White nonreiief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Ohio, Mount Vernon 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 130. — principal earners: Number and average yearly earnings of principal earners classified as husbands j wives f and others^ with 
weeks of employment of principal earners, by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Central small cities combined and separately 
and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1985-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 130. — ^pbincipal earnbks: Numbe'*' and average yearly earnings of principal earners classified as husbands t wiveSy and otherSy with ^ 
weeks of employment of principal earners, by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Ceniral small cities combined and separately ^ 
and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1936~S6 — ^Continued 

[White nonrelief femUies that include a husband and wife, both native-born] ^ 
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by family type. North Central small cities combined and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units co7nbined and 
separately, WS6-36 — CoDtinued 
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Table 131. — sole and supplementaby earnebs; Number of families with individual earners^ number and average earnings of supplementary 
earners classified as husbands, wives, and others; and average earnings of family from supplementary earners, by income, by occupation, and 
by family type, North Central small cities combined and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and 
separately, 1985—86 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Analysis unit, family-income class, 
occupational group, and family type 

(1) 

SMALL aTiES—continued 

Wisconsin, Beaver X>a 7 n— Continued 

Occupational groups: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business and professional 
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Types 2 and 3 

TypCvS 4 and 5 

Types 6 and 7 

Types 8 and 9 
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Type 1 

Types 2 and 3 __ 

Types 4 and 5 

Types 6 and 7 

Types 8 and 9 
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$3,000 or over 

Occupational groups: 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 131. — sole and supplementary earners: Nunibev of families with individual earners^ numher and average earnings of supplementary CO 
earners classified as husbands^ wives^ and others; and average earnings of family from supple^neniary earners^ by income^ by occupation, and Q 

by family tijpe. North Central small cities combined and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Ceiitral village units combined and ^ 

separately, 1985-36 — Continued 
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Analysis unit, family-income class, 
occupational group, and family type 

(1) 

VILLAGES— continued 

Combined pillage units — Continued 

Family-type groups— Continued 

Type 3 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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sbands were earners. • Percentages not computed for averages based on fewer than 3 cases. 

' Averages are based on the number of families in each class (column 2, 9, or 16). ® $0.60 or less, 

i Averages are based on the number of supplementary earners in each class. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



TABiiE 134. — OCCUPATION OP EABNEKs: Distribution of husbands^ principal earner Sy and supplementary earners by chief occupationy by 
family incomcy North Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately y 1935-86 — 
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1 The total number of husbands is the same as the total number of families since all families included in this study contained both husband and wife 
* Includes husbands as well as other family members. 



Table 135. ^earning wives by source oe family earnings: Number of fmnilies in ivhich wife ivas princi'pal or suppiementavy earner 
and additional earnings were received from specified family rnembers or from roomers and boarders^ by income^ North i^eniral S77iall cities 
combined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately^ 1935-86 
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See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 135. — babning wives by soubcb of family eabnings: Number of families in which wife was principal or supplementary earner 
and additional earnings were received from specified family members or from roomers and hoarders, by income, North Central small cities 
combined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 137. — babning status, age, and eabnings op husbands: Total number of earning husbands j number of husba7ids who were principal 
earners^ number who were supplementary earners^ and average earnings, by husband^ s occupation and age. Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units separately, 1935~Sd 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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out 

earn- 

ings 

(15) 

. M 

ooo»HweocoNoscooo 
rP Ct 

05 

CO 

O O O O CO TP 03 rH O 
>-T ccj OS 

Supplementary-earner husbands 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(14) 

No. 

11 

COOO*Hr-»,-CC»lNr-tCO 

OD 

CDOOTTOOOrti-piNeo 

Cleri- 

cal 

(13) 

No. 

6 

OOr-IOOONOC4r-lO 

TP 

©0»-4©©0r-l0r-lf-i0 

Wage- 

earner 

(12) 

r 

OC<teOTpCijM05»OC<»t-0 

CO 

OTHNeo(Ne^r-icoi>©© 

All oc- 
cupa- 
tions 

(11) 

No. 

63 

OC^Tp-^jicoeoNt^cDOseo 

40 

Or-(COTPCOC<«C<>TPC35©© 

Principal-earner husbands 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(10) 

r 


1 


Cleri- 

cal 

(9) 



194 

0©»“'4oe<ioo©Tp©c^'# 

Wage- 

earner 

(8) 

©oc 

Si S; 3? S S 

884 

eoowooooot-ooo 

AU oc- 
cupa- 
tions 

(7) 

No. 

1,573 

CSI-^iOoOCgi-HCOcpeooOt-c 

1,489 

2 

42 

161 

203 

190 

195 

192 

146 

120 

111 

127 

All earning husbands 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(6) 

No. 

403 

O'O’Cil CO.WiO 40 O CO t-. o 
CO tp 40 w 40 '^<co eO'Tp 

CO 

OCO©40©000040W»040 

eo 40 © 40 40 CO eo CO w 

Cleri- 

cal 

(5) 
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Wage- 

earner 

(4) 

. €- 

C4ic3sP-cisgsooTticDi>T*c9 

TpCO^WOC<IOSOS»OCO 

917 

eci-p©t-Tpo©oco©TP 

cooNO^oor^^css 

All oc- 
cupa- 
tions s 

(3) 

.0 

<NCOOS<M(N'a440COC«t'TP 

tP 

CO 

>o 

e^coTpcT-c^t-..**©©©© 

TP©g08©©40C^2W 



r-4eCl<NT-4C5T-ir<^,-tCl 

1,673 

C^COrPN.4Ci-Pt^r'-Or-l© 

state and age 
group (years) 

(1) 

PENNS YLVANIA- 
OHIO 

All ageS-- 

Under 20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 - 

40-44 

45-49 - 

50-54 

55- 59 

60-64 

65 or older 

MICHIGAN- 

WI^ONSIN 

All ages 

Under 20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

56- 59 

60-64 

65 or older 
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1, 628 

iQO-^t-oecooeccaOltO 

I'^^SSgtSgeot^o 



i'!necteo>or^>~i»coofo 

pOOW3CO"n*COOOU?Ot^lN 

itN.CiCfSW^r-ii~iTMO® 

w 

OOOr-tOStOOCCCD'xtPCOCO 

•2;orO'-?'.-H«oco^^-pooio 


■ WCOOOOt^FiCJCCUS 

ir->ootoco(N«0'^r-ir-p«o 

iCOtx-^COCOCCCOCOClr-l 

1,132 

<648 
809 
981 
1,266 
1,279 
1, 187 
1, 276 

1, 095 
1,154 
1,179 
756 

165 

OOOO'ftCO'^tiOOOOg^^ 

Cl 

O.-<O»-lMOC0r-lr-tr«(N 

tfs 

OOOOOdr-i^^-tOr-l 

- 

Or-lr-lTHClfH'V'COCO-H 

g 

ocii-(Ci'^cooo«ceic-if5 

522 

“SSfSKEgg^gSS 


®Sg53c3§?&3c3;:S25 

673 

Kt>QOOOOtN.OS'<4<'^rp 

1,425 

r-(CftO><-(OS<;OOClMO«0 

s 


§ 

SPSS'S 

S 

,-iOCCeooo,-iQict^eoQ 

eor-ocQOCswosifticS 

1,486 

"^SggSIISgS 

g 

o 

r-I^OP?OC>OCl«OClQ<N 

ILLINOIS IOWA 

All ages.... 

Under 20 

20-24_ 

25-29_ 

30-34 ... 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54.. 

55-59 

60-64 

65 or older 
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Table 138. — earnings and age op husbands: Number of husbands who were 
earners ^ and average earnings per husband, by family type and husband’s age, 
Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 1935-36 
[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




1 Earning husbands in families of 

1 Average 3 earnings per husband in families 

State and age 

All 



types— 





of types— 

- 















group (years) 

bands2 



2 

4 

6 

8 



2 

4 

6 

8 



All 

1 

and 

and 

and 

and 

All 

1 

and 

and 

and 

and 





3 

5 

7 

9 



3 

5 

7 

9 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

PENNSYLVANIA- 














OHIO 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

11 ages 

1,749 

1,636 

472 

455 

474 

183 

52 

1,149 i 

1,013 

1,186 

1,254 

1,166 

1,036 


2j 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^ 594 i 

4 459 

4 728 




20-24 

56 

56 

23 

28 

3 

2 

0 

870 

861 

936 

546 

4 546 


2K-29 

189 

189 

50 

104 

13 

22 

0 

1,022 

1,054 

1,033 

917 

961 


30-34 

223 

222 

39 

119 

20 

43 

1 

1,172 

1, 295 

1,222 

1,017 

983 

41, 536 

35-39 

213 

212 

24 

87 

41 

52 

8 

1,368 

1,461 

1,535 

1, 187 

1,227 

1,122 

40-44 

197 

194 

26 

46 

82 

29 

11 

1,351 

1, 248 

1,348 

1,356 

1, 475 

1,248 

45^9 

208 

205 

47 

32 

93 

i 23 

10 

1,115 

936 

897 

1,241 

1, 357 

924 

50-54 

165 

163 

51 

17 

78 

! 7 

10 

1,226 

948 

1,058 

1,469 

1, 094 

1,116 

55-59 

161 

162 

i 63 

14 

68 

4 

3 

1,030 

855 

. 975 

1, 238 

642 

727 

60-64 

123 

107 

57 

1 

42 

1 

6 

1,113 

933 

4 999 

1,396 

4 780 

909 

65 or older 

212 

134 

91 

6 

34 

0 

1 ^ 

I 897 

966 

512 

812 


528 

MICHIGAN- 














WISCONSIN 














11 ages 

1, 673 

1, 534 

441 

461 

394 

192 

46 

1,179 

1,008 

1,244 

1,253 

1,302 

1,025 

TTndftf 20 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 380 

4 380 





20-24 

43 

I 43 

19 

20 

1 3 

1 

0 

968 

1,129 

844 

851 

4 720 


25-29 

164 

; 164 

43 

101 

8 

12 

0 

1,139 

1,153 

1,079 

1,502 

1,345 


30-34 

207 

207 

43 

101 

1 19 

42 

2 

1,286 

1,468 

i 1,318 

1,254 

1,075 

4530 

35-39 

195 

192 

27 

96 

18 

47 

4 

1,356 

1,138 

1,464 

1,231 

1,335 

1, 044 

40-44 

201 

197 

14 

68 

60 

SO 

5 

1,359 

1 1,650 

1,412 

1 1,300 

1,298 

1,140 

45-49 

197 

194 

30 

27 

104 

24 

9 

1,318 

1,183 

1,215 

1,336 

1,585 

1,149 

50-54 

157 

150 

39 

22 

69 

9 

11 

1,158 

917 

1,001 

1,312 

1,504 

1,078 

55-59 

140 

129 

50 

16 

51 

4 

8 

1,178 

918 

945 

1,486 

1,533 

1,131 

60-64 

141 

120 

69 

7 

37 

2 

6 

1,067 

1,192 

969 

916 

4 960 

635 

65 or older 

226 

136 

105 

3 

25 

1 

2 

559 

538 

450 

631 

4 649 

4 904 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 














11 ages 

1,660 

1, 485 

412 

397 

480 

164 

42 

1,098 

1,093 

1,168 

1,076 

1,026 

1,097 

Under 20 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 0 

4 648 

i 4 648 





20-24 

51 

51 

21 

26 

! 4 

0 

1 0 

792 

1 806 

829 

489 



26-29 

140 

140 

39 

74 

13 

14 

0 

980 

1,037 

1,001 

767 

908 


30-34 

183 

183 

45 

96 

14 

28 

0 

1,257 

1,691 

1,076 

1,324 

1,151 


35-39 

188 

183 

26 

i 81 

33 

39 

4 

1,258 

1,283 

1,394 

1,166 

1,034 

1,381 

40-44 

185 

179 

26 

48 

67 

30 

8 

1,172 

1,034 

1,304 

1, 189 

1,092 

994 

46-49 

172 

168 

21 

26 

91 

24 

7 

1,233 

1,223 

1, 415 

1,233 

1,104 

1,045 

50-54 

196 

188 

43 

31 

91 

11 

12 

1,071 

1,089 

1,113 

1,092 

699 

1,073 

55-59 

132 

124 

39 

9 

63 

7 

6 

1,073 

1, 051 

936 

1, 103 

745 

1,500 

60-64 

150 

127 

63 

6 

54 

1 

3 

1,126 

1, 272 

1,101 

995 

4 528 

678 

65 or older 

252 

141 

88 

1 

50 

0 

2 

693 

710 

4500 

668 


4 686 


1 Either principal or supplementary. 

3 This is the same as the total number of families, singe all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. This table includes 1 husband in the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages, 3 in Michigan-Wis- 
consin, and lin Illinois-Iowa in families that reported a net loss for the year; that is, their business expenses 
and losses exceeded gross earnings and other income. 

8 Averages are based on the corresponding counts of earning husbands, columns 3-8. 

* Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Table 139. — earkings and age of wives: Number of wives who were without 
earnings, number who were earners, and average earnings per wife, by wife^s occu- 
pation and age, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 1935-86 
[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


State*and age 
group ^years) 

(1) 

All 

wives 1 

(2) 

Wives 

with- 

Earning wives by occupation 2 

Average 3 earnings per wife by 
occupation 

out 

earn- 

ings 

(3) 

All 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(6) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(7) 

All 

(S) 

Wage- 

earner 

(9) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(10) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(11) 

PENNSYLVANIA- 

OHIO 












Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All ages * 

1,749 

1,469 : 

280 

188 

40 

52 : 

309 

285 

349 

362 

Under 30 

364 

304 

60 

44 

11 

5 

349 

331 

386 

427 

30-39 

425 

328 

97 

63 

18 

16 

352 

324 

271 

555 

40-49 

400 

332 

08 

47 

4 

17 

317 

289 

744 

292 

50-59 

303 

269 

34 

19 

6 

9 

209 

150 

331 

265 

60 or older 

256 

235 

21 

15 

1 

5 

126 

145 I 

S6 

96 

MICHIGAN-WIS- 

CONSIN 











All ages 

1,673 

1, 419 

254 

154 

33 

67 

262 

195 

349 

373 

Under 30 

333 

269 

64 

45 

7 

12 

299 

301 

446 

207 

36-39 

405 

333 

72 

41 

12 

19 

321 

210 

i 170 

655 

40-49 

376 

321 

55 

29 

8 

18 

239 

114 

! 539 

308 

50-59 

300 

269 

31 

22 

3 

6 

227 

152 

271 

481 

60 or older 

259 

227 

32 

17 

3 

12 

129 

73 

413 

136 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 











All ages 

1,650 

1,458 

192 

93 

30 

69 

225 

140 

351 

284 

Under 30 

299 

265 

34 

9 

13 

12 

247 

93 

348 

253 

30-39 

415 

363 

52 

23 

10 

19 

247 

108 

376 

348 

40-49 

362 

311 

51 

25 

3 

23 

266 

201 

381 

323 

50-59 

285 

246 

39 

26 

3 

10 

172 

140 

303 

216 

60 or older 

289 

273 

16 

10 

1 

5 

101 

109 

«188 

67 


1 This is the same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. This table includes l wife in Pennsylvania-Ohio, 3 in Michigan-Wisconsin, and 1 in 
Illinois-Iowa in families that reported a net loss for the year; that is, their business expenses and losses ex- 
ceeded gross earnings and other income. For data for combined village units see table 61. 

2 There were no wives with earnings from farm operation or unknown occupations. 

3 Averages are based on the corresponding counts of wives who were earners (columns 4-7), 

■* Includes 1 wife who did not report age. 

® Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 


GGO— 40 -21 
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Table 140. — family eaeners: Number and average earnings of earners classified 
as husbands, wives, and other family members, and average number of earners 
per family, by income, by occupation, and by family type. North Central small 
cities separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 
1936-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, family- 


Fami- 

lies 

with 

3 

hdividual earners 

Average ^ earnings per 
person 

Aver- 
age 3 

income class, occupa- 
tional group, and 
family type 

(1) ! 

Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

indi- 

vid- 

ual 

earn- 

ers 

(3) 

All 

(4) 

Hus- 

bands 

(5) 

Wives 

(6) 1 

Others 

(7) 

All 

(8) 

Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

Wives 

(10) 

Others 

(11) 

earn- 

ers 

per 

fami- 

ily 

(12) 

SMALL CITIES 












Ohio, Mount Vernon 










1 

1 

No, 

No, 

No, 

No, 

No, 

No. 

Dot. 

Dol, i 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

All incomes 3 

253 

242 

312 

240 

36 

36 

1, 099 

1, 322 

212 

501 

1,23 

$0-$999 

55 

1 49 

57 

49 

^ \ 

1 

599 

671 

118 

4 430 

1.04 

$1,000-$!, 499 

97 

93 

119 

91 

16 

12 

866 

1,038 

191 

459 

1.23 

$1,500-$1,999 

50 

50 

67 

50 

9 

8 

1, 139 

1,417 

248 

404 

1.34 

$2,000-$2,999... 

42 

41 

58 

41 

4 

13 

1,473 

4,013 

1,884 

377 

513 

1.38 

$3,000 or over 

9 

9 

11 

9 

0 

2 

4,663 


4 1, 088 

1.22 

Occupational groups: 










Wage-earner 

159 

159 

208 

157 

29 

22 

933 

1, 123 

207 

530 

1.31 

Clerical 

30 

30 

36 

30 

1 

5 

1, 148 

1,263 

4 416 

602 

1.20 

Business and pro- 











fessional 

55 

53 

68 

53 

6 

9 

1, 583 

1,945 

202 

371 

1,24 

Family-t 3^6 groups: 










Type 1 

71 

63 

73 

63 

10 


1,294 

1, 443 

353 


1.03 

Types 2 and 3 

70 

68 

79 

68 

11 

0 

1, 190 

1, 359 

147 


1. 13 

Types 4 and 5 

75 

74 

113 

72 

9 

32 

927 

1, 197 

209 

523 

1. 51 

Types 6 and 7 

31 

31 

40 

31 

6 

3 

1, 041 

1,289 

100 

366 

1. 29 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 












All incomes 3 

688 

571 

707 

558 

76 

73 

1, 064 

1, 259 

291 

385 

1.20 

$0-$999 

178 

167 

202 

159 

31 

12 

517 

618 

132 

170 

1. 13 

$1,000-$1,499 

195 

192 

233 

189 

18 

26 

896 

1, 035 

249 

333 

1. 19 

$1,500-$1,999 

108 

105 

127 

103 

12 

12 

1,241 

1, 457 

355 

277 

1. 18 

$2,000-$2,999 

74 

74 

99 

74 

13 

12 

1, 634 

1, 988 

644 

524 

1.34 

$3,000 or over 

33 

33 

46 

33 

2 

11 

2, 607 

3,372 

<442 

707 

1.39 

Occupational groups: 










Wage-earner 

308 

308 

373 

o02 

36 

36 

891 

1,037 

227 

323 

1.21 

Clerical 

106 

106 

139 

103 

17 

19 

1, 005 

1, 211 

286 

531 

1.31 

Business and pro- 










fessional 

154 

153 

191 

149 

23 

19 

1,460 

1,765 

394 

353 

1.24 

Family-type groups: 











Type 1 

177 

165 

203 

159 

1 44 


927 

1, 086 

352 


1. 15 

Types 2 and 3 

166 

166 

178 

166 

1 11 

1 

1,284 

1, 369 

128 

4 14 

1. 07 

Types 4 and 5 

174 

171 

235 

166 

14 

55 

1,014 

1,300 

138 

373 

1.35 

Types 6 and 7 

58 

67 

66 

57 

5 

4 

1, 158 

1.286 

556 

77 

1. 14 

Illinois, Lincoln 












All incomes 3 

372 

360 

481 

347 

61 

73 

961 

1, 190 

376 

362 

1.29 

$0-$999 

128 

121 

149 

112 

21 

16 

547 

634 

311 

251 

1.16 

$1,000-$1,499 

128 

124 

170 

122 

25 

! 23 

826 

1,039 

297 

271 

1.33 

$1,500-$!, 999 

50 

49 

67 

49 

6 

12 

1,192 

1,492 

454 

334 

1. 34 

$2,000-$2,999 

44 

44 

62 

43 

6 

13 

1,450 

1,897 

590 

366 

1.41 

$3,000 or over 

22 

22 

33 

21 

3 

9 

2,138 

2,877 

900 

826 

1.50 

Occupational groups: 










Wage-earner 

197 

197 

282 

189 

47 

46 

742 

939 

369 

312 

1.43 

Clerical 

48 

48 

65 

47 

10 

8 

1, 134 

1, 379 

397 

618 

1.35 

Business and pro- 












fessional 

118 

115 

134 

111 

4 

19 

1, 338 

1,537 

397 

377 

1. 14 

Family-type groups; 


1 








Type 1 

313 

1 106 

127 

104 i 

22 

fi 1 

1, 030 

1, 161 

443 

4 369 

1.12 

Types 2 and 3 

no 

1 no 

120 

no 1 

8 

2 

1, 141 

1,228 

219 

4 19 

1.09 

Types 4 and 5 

96 

91 

1 148 

83 1 

17 i 

48 

845 

1,174 

451 

416 

1.54 

Types 6 and 7 

44 

44 

i 69 

43 1 

10 

16 

857 

1,212 

281 

265 

1.57. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 140. — family eakners: Numher and average earnings of earners classified 
as husbands, wives, and other family members, and average numher of earners 
yer family, by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Central small 
cities separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 
1 935-S6 — Continued 


[White Bonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-bom] 


Analysis unit, family- 


Fami- 

lies 

with 

Individual earners 

Average ^ earnings per 
person 

Aver- 
age a 

income class, occupa- 
tional group, and 
family type 

(1) 

Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

indi- 

vid- 

ual 

earn- 

ers 

(3) 

AH 

(4) 

Hus- 

bands 

(5) 

Wives 

(6) 

Others 

(7) 

All 

(8) 

Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

Wives 

(10) 

Others 

(11) 

earn- 

ers 

per 

fami- 

ily 

(12) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 












Wisconsin, Beaver Bam 












m. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A"o. 

A"o. 

Bol. 

Bol. 

Bol. 

Bol. 

No. 

All incomes 3 

404 

373 

414 

368 

28 

18 

1,113 

1,202 

274 

593 

1.02 

$0-$999 

110 

91 

95 

87 

6 

2 

600 

637 

123 

<389 

.86 

$1,00(>-$1,499 

168 

161 

181 

161 

11 

9 

948 

1,038 

161 

312 

1.08 

$1,500-$!, 999 

70 

67 

77 

67 

9 

1 

1, 251 

1,387 

361 

< 104 

1. 10 

$2,000-$2,999 

38 

36 

39 

36 

2 

1 

1,819 

1, 888 

<950 

<1,076 

1.03 

$3,000 or over 

Occupational groups: 

18 

18 

22 

17 

0 

5 

2,950 

3, 471 


1, 182 

1.22 









Wage-earner 

257 

257 

290 

254 

25 

11 

936 

1,024 

279 

409 

1. 13 

Clerical 

37 

37 

40 

36 

1 

3 

1,354 

1,419 

* 150 

983 

1.08 

Business and pro- 











fe.ssionaI 

85 

78 

83 

77 

2 

4 

1,622 

1,700 

<270 

806 

.98 

Family-type groups: 










Type 1 

138 

113 

121 

110 

11 


G79 

1, 037 

401 


.88 

Types 2 and 3 

118 

117 

125 

117 

7 

1 

1, 173 

1,239 

208 

<104 

1.06 

Types 4 and 5 

95 

90 

107 

89 

9 

9 

1, 147 

1,306 

184 

540 

1.13 

Types 6 and 7 

45 

45 

46 

45 

1 

0 

1, 313 

1, 339 

* 136 



1.02 

Iowa, Boone 












All incomes ^ 

392 

374 

415 

370 

20 

25 

1 ,291 

1, 398 

476 

365 

1.06 

$0-$999 

116 

105 

113 

103 

6 

5 

593 

632 

266 

122 

.97 

$1,000-$1,499 

102 

96 

109 

95 

4 

10 

1,019 

1, 136 

259 

212 

1.07 

$1,500-$!, 999 

77 

76 

83 

76 

5 

2 

1,401 

1,492 

394 

<475 

1.08 

$2,000-$2,999 

71 

71 

78 

70 

4 

4 

1, 947 

2,090 

737 

651 

1. 10 

$3,000 or over ' 

26 

26 

32 

26 

2 

4 

2,801 

3,252 

< 1, 121 

706 

1.23 

Occtmational groups: ! 









Wage-earner 

204 

204 

225 

203 

8 

14 

1, 146 

1,231 

293 

395 

1.10 

Clerical 

61 

61 

70 

59 

6 

5 

1, 339 

1,487 

1 581 

508 

> 1.15 

Business and pro- 










fessional 

Family-type groups: 

111 

106 

116 

105 

5 

6 

1, 566 

1, 687 

1 691 

1 

173 

1. 05 

Typel 

120 

107 

116 i 

106 

10 


1, 182 

1,262 

322 


.97 

Types 2 and 3 

105 

104 

109 

104 

5 

0 

1, 300 

1,322 

: 837 


1.04 

Types 4 and 5 

98 

94 

109 

92 

2 

15 

1, 445 

1, 642 

! <570 

3.50 

1. 11 

Types 6 and 7 

58 

58 

67 

58 

3 

6 

1,275 

1, 417 

325 

372 

1. 16 

Missouri, Columbia 



1 









All incomes ^ 

1, 185 

1, 129 

1,447 

1, 104 

175 

168 

1, 355 

1,627 

: 516 

440 

1.22 

$0-$999 

296 

262 

318 

252 

41 

25 

522 

! 586 

297 

2.50 

1.07 

.$1,000-$!, 499... 

293 

284 

368 

279 

50 

39 

871 

1 1,041 

369 

298 

1.26 

$1,500-$1,999 

202 ' 

195 

i 264 

192 

27 

45 

1, 140 

1,398 

522 

413 

1.31 

$2,000-$2,999 

198 i 

193 

259 

188 

37 

34 

1,625 

2,003 

703 

538 

1.31 

$3,000 or over 

196 i 

195 

238 

193 

20 

25 

3,160 

3, 697 

975 

768 

1.21 

Occupational groups: 










Wage-earner 

479 

479 

640 

i 467 

1 96 

77 

830 

985 

445 

374 

1.34 

Clerical 

227 

227 

317 

218 

46 

63 

1,236 

1,549 

609 

493 

1.40 

Business and pro- 











fe.ssional 

435 

410 

476 

406 

33 

37 

2,151 

2, 428 

590 

498 

1.09 

Family-type groups: 










! 

Type 1 

313 

276 

330 

272 

1 56 

»2 

1,261 

1,403 

618 

! < 50 

! 1.05 

Type.s 2 and 3 

349 

346 

384 

345 

39 

0 

1,575 

1,703 

436 


1. 10 

Types 4 and 5 

355 

342 

501 

327 

63 

111 

1,307 

1,748 

530 

448 

1.41 

Types 6 and 7 

128 

125 

160 

125 

14 

21 

1,239 

1, 507 

279 

283 

1.25 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 140. — family eaeners: Number and average earnings of earners classified 
as husbands, wives, and other family members, and average number of earners 
'per family, by income, by occupation, and by family type, North Central small 
cities separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 
1 935 - 36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, family- 


Fami- 

lies 

with 

Individual earners 

Average i earnings p^r 
person 

Aver- 
age 2 

income class, occupa- 
tional group, and 
family type 

(1) 

Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

indi- 

vid- 

ual 

earn- 

ers 

(3) 

All 

(4) 

Hus- 

bands 

(6) 

Wives 

(6) 

Others 

(7) 

AH 

(8) 

Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

Wives 

(10) 

Others 

(11) 

earn- 

ers 

per 

family 

(12) 

SMALL CITIES— con. 












MissomU Moherly 






No. 







No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

All incomes 3 

925 

897 

1, 140 

867 

127 

146 

1,077 

1, 264 

483 

486 

1.23 

$0-$999 

333 

313 

377 

291 

47 

39 

523 

578 

332 

340 

1. 13 

$1,000-$1,499 

223 

218 

285 

213 

41 

31 

882 

1,025 

517 

384 

1.28 

$1,500-$! ,999 

159 

168 

209 

166 

26 

28 

1,235 

1, 457 
2,043 

622 

643 

1. 31 

$2,000-$2,999 

163 

151 

195 

161 

14 

30 

1, 713 

637 

556 

1.27 

$3,000 or over.- 

57 

57 

74 

56 

0 

18 

2, 634 

3,099 


776 

1. 30 

Occupational groups: 











Wage-earner 

609 

609 

780 

593 

91 

96 

1,006 

1, 177 

1, 331 

469 

458 

1.28 

Clerical 

138 

138 

181 

127 

22 

32 

1,093 

518 

644 

1. 31 

Business and pro- 











fessional 

154 

148 

177 

145 

14 

18 

1,379 

1, 567 

517 

533 

1.15 

Family-type groups; 











Type 1 

298 

279 

325 

270 

55 


1,096 

1, 214 

516 


1.09 

Types 2 and 3 

231 

230 

254 

230 

24 

0 

1, 166 

1, 033 

1,246 

394 


1. 10 

Types 4 and 5 

318 

310 

458 

298 

42 

118 

1,338 

494 

464 

1.44 

Types 6 and 7 

62 

52 

61 

49 

5 

7 

998 

1,087 

441 

773 

1. 17 

VILLAGES 












Pmnsylvania- Ohio 












All incomes 3 

1,748 

1,678 

2,183 

1,635 

280 

268 

953 

1, 149 

309 

431 

1.25 

$0-$999 

659 

609 

736 

686 

97 

53 

620 

613 

140 

193 

1. 12 

$1, 000-$!, 499 

658 

645 

716 

639 

98 

79 

825 

993 

307 

318 

1.28 

$1,500-$1,999 

270 

267 

380 

258 

63 

69 

1,079 

1,368 

433 

495 

1.41 

$2,000-$2,999 

194 

192 

269 

188 

25 

56 

1, 485 

1,867 

600 

633 

1,39 

$3,000 or over 

67 

65 

82 

64 

7 

11 

3,635 

4,418 

687 

952 

1.22 

Occupational groups; 
Wage-earner 

1,044 

1,043 

1,402 

1,019 

208 

175 

738 

890 

298 

381 

1.34 

Clerical 

204 

204 

268 

194 

28 

46 

1, 006 

1,210 

•282 

588 

1.31 

Business and pro- 








fessional 

428 

416 

497 

408 

42 

47 

1, 539 

1,784 

367 

464 

1. 16 

Family-type groups: 










Type 1 

532 

480 

658 

471 

87 


904 

1,015 

304 


1.05 

Types 2 and 3 

459 

456 

636 

456 

77 

4 

1, 046 

1, 186 

272 

18 

1. 17 

Types 4 and 5 

617 

604 

763 

474 

87 

202 

940 

1,254 

382 

445 

1. 48 

Types 6 and 7 

185 

184 

223 

183 

21 

19 

1, 004 

1,166 

192 

342 

1.21 

Michigan- Wisconsin 












All incomes 3 

1,670 

1,560 

2,010 

1, 534 

254 

222 

974 

1, 179 

262 

373 

1.20 

$0-$999 - 

574 

514 

631 

497 

92 

42 

482 

575 

106 

209 

1.10 

$1,000-$!, 499 

547 

516 

661 

614 

83 

64 

851 

1, 035 

206 

204 

1,21 

$1,500-$!, 999 

262 

252 

345 

249 I 

52 

44 

1, 098 

1,364 

430 

380 

1.32 

$2,000-$2,999 

197 

193 

251 

189 

17 

45 

1,602 

1, 962 

456 i 

566 

1.27 

$3,000 or over 

90 

86 

122 

85 

10 

27 

2,651 

3, 326 

966 

698 

1. 36 

Occimational groups: 










Wage-earner 

912 

912 

1,190 

897 

161 

132 

739 

901 ^ 

199 

300 

1. 30 

Clerical 

210 

210 

277 

202 

37 

38 

1,071 

1,315 

359 

466 ! 

1.32 

Business and pro- 








1 

fessional 

445 

425 

529 

422 

55 

62 

1, 465 

1,713 

386 

491 

1. 19 

Family-type groups: 











Type 1 

628 

445 

624 

441 

83 


885 

1, 008 

230 


.99 

Types 2 and 3 

468 

462 

648 

461 

83 

4 

1,099 

1,244 

345 

44 

1. 17 

Types 4 and 5 

430 

412 

607 

394 

66 

147 

928 

1, 253 

237 

370 

1.41 

Types 6 and 7 

195 

193 

232 

192 

16 

24 

1,114 

1, 302 

174 

236 

1. 19 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 140. — family earnees: Number and average earnings of earners classified 
as husbands, wives, and other family members, and average number of earners 
per family, by income, by occupation, and by family type. North Central small 
cities separately, and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units separately, 
1 935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, family- 
income class, occupa- 
tional group, and 
family type 

(1) 

Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

Fami- 

lies 

with 

indi- 

vid- 

ual 

earn- 

ers 

(3) 

Individual earners 

Average ^ earnings per 
person 

Aver- 
age 2 
earn- 
ers 
per 

family 

(12) 

All 

(4) 

Hus- 

bands 

(5) 

Wives 

(6) 

Others 

(7) 

All 

(8) 

Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

Wives 

(10) 

Others 

(11) 

VILLAGES—- continued 












IllinoiS'Iowa 













No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Do.. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

All incomes 3 

1,649 

1,516 

1,957 

1,485 

192 

280 

903 

1,098 

225 

331 

1. 19 

$0-$999 

745 

653 

806 

633 

94 

79 

450 

528 

101 

236 

1.08 

$1,000-$1,499 

446 

421 

559 

417 

48 

94 

820 

999 

298 

292 

1.25 

$1,500-$1,999 

222 

216 

298 

212 

29 

57 

1, 104 

1, 421 

302 

332 

1.34 

$2,000-$2,999 

1G8 

164 

222 

162 

19 

41 

1, 554 

1, 936 

511 

527 

1. 32 

^,000 or over 

68 

62 

72 

61 

1 2 

9 

3,779 

1347 

<438 

667 

1. 06 

Occupational groups: 












Wage-earner 

i 714 

712 

954 

694 

[ 107 

1 153 

I 631 

785 

157 

264 

1.34 

Clerical 

1 209 

209 

285 

204 

29 

1 52 

888 

1,094 

298 

407 

1. 36 

Business and pro- 












fessional 

560 

550 

668 

543 

53 

72 

i 1,299 

1,511 

322 

420 

1.19 

Family-tjrpe groups: 












Type 1 

509 

417 

471 

412 

59 


: 990 

1,093 

268 


.93 

Types 2 and 3 

407 

398 

446 

397 

45 

4 

1,050 

1, 158 

184 

21 

1. 10 

Types 4 and 5 

526 

500 

755 

! 480 

69 

! 206 

798 

1,076 

218 

345 

1.44 

Types 6 and 7 

160 

154 

201 

I 

154 

14 

33 

836 

1,026 

139 

249 

1. 26 


1 Averages are based on the corresponding number of earners in each class (columns 4-7). 

2 Averages are based on the number of families in each class (column 2). 

* Includes families of occupational groups and types other than those listed below. (See table 111.) 

* Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

* Members of the economic family for fewer than 27 weeks. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 
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Table 141. — disteibetion op eaenees by amount op eaenings: Total number 
of earners by amount of earnings and earning status, by family income, Middle 
Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 19S5~36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



I 

1 

Earners with earnings of— 

Family-income class 

Earn- 











(dollars) 

ers 

Less 

$60- 

$100- 

$200- 

$300- 

$400- 

$500- 

$1, 000- 

$1 ’ 600- 

$2, 000 



thait 

$50 

$99 

$199 

$299 

$399 

$499 

$999 

$1, 499 

$1, 999 

over 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 


ALL EARNERS 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All incomes 

6,150 

321 

263 

355 

308 

301 

269 

2,003 

1, 288 

562 

490 

0-999 

2,173 

177 

130 

199 

178 

179 

183 

1, 126 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1, 936 

90 

79 

86 

72 

67 

44 

659 

936 

1 3 

0 

1,500-1,999 

1,023 

39 

31 

44 

36 

39 

24 

181 

241 

388 

0 

2,000-2,999 

742 

I 

19 

21 

16 

13 

17 

106 

92 

148 

299 

3,000 or over 

276 

I 

4 

1 

4 

5 

6 

3 

1 

31 

I 

18 

I 

13 

191 


PRINCIPAL EARNERS 

All incomes 

4, 754 

36 

43 

115 

148 

170 

194 

1,742 

1,266 

661 

489 

0-999 

1,776 

30 

38 

109 

137 

166 

179 

1, 126 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,481 

5 

2 

4 

8 

9 

14 

600 

936 

3 

0 

1,500-1,999 

735 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

93 

241 

388 

0 

2,000-2,999 

549 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

80 

148 

299 

3,000 or over 

213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

12 

190 


SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

All incomes 

1,396 

285 

220 

240 

160 

131 

75 

261 

22 

1 

1 

1 

0-999 

397 

147 

92 

90 

41 

23 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

455 

85 

77 

82 

64 

58 

30 

69 

0 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

288 

38 

28 

43 

34 

34 

23 

88 

0 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

193 

11 

19 

20 

15 

13 

17 

86 

12 

0 

0 

3,000 or over 

63 

4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

1 

28 

10 

1 

1 
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Table 142. — earners by amount of earnings and weeks of emploYxMENt: 
Distribution of principal earners^ supplementary earners, and earning wives by 
amount of earnings and weeks of employment, Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units combined, 1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 






Number of earners, bv amount of earnings 




Num- 












Weeks of employ- 

ber of 






1 

1 





ment ^ (number) 

earn- 

Less 

$50- 

$100- 

$200- 

$300- 

$400- 

$500- 

$1, 000- 

$1, 500- 

$2, 000- 

$2, 500 



$50 

$99 

$199 

$299 

$399 

$499 

$999 

$i, 499 

$1, 999 

$2, 499 

over 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 


PRINCIPAL EARNERS 

All weeks 

4, 755 

36 

43 

115 

149 

170 

194 

1,742 

1,266 

551 

262 

227 

Under 14 

78 

17 

18 

24 

11 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-26 

160 

0 

5 

16 

26 

35 

31 

42 

5 

0 

0 

0 

27-39 

298 

0 

1 

0 

18 

26 

36 

160 

86 

s 

7 

0 

40-52 

4, 033 

4 

8 

45 

63 

79 

103 

1, 490 

1,215 

539 

254 

227 

Unknown 

186 

15 

11 

24 1 31 

1 

24 

23 

43 

10 

4 

1 

0 


SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

All weeks 

1,396 

285 

220 

240 

160 

131 

75 

201 

22 

1 

0 

1 

Under 14 

303 

148 

71 

61 

15 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-26 

169 

16 

21 

42 

40 

32 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27-39 

125 

3 

4 

22 

13 

23 

12 

45 

3 

0 

0 

0 

40-52 

523 

19 


78 

66 

60 

44 

1S6 

16 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown 

276 

99 

72 

37 

26 

13 


10 

3 

0 

0 

0 


EARNING WIVES 

All weeks. 

726 

181 

118 

117 

67 

62 

36 

122 

20 

2 

0 

1 

Under 14 

159 

88 

38 

26 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-26 

60 

8 

4 

15 

14, 

14 

2 

A. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27-39 

62 

2 

1 

7 

7 

12 

7 

21 

5 

0 

0 

0 

40-52 

273 

11 

24 

48 

33 

28 

23 

90 

13 

2 

0 

1 

Unknown 

172 

72 

51 

21 

10 

6 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 


^ Represents the number of weeks during which earners had earnings from employment, either full or 
part-time. 
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Table 143. — type of living qeabters: Number of owning and renting families 
occupying specified types of living quarters^ by relief statuSy by income, and by 
occupation,'^ North Central small cities separately and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Home-owning families Renting famili/js 

occupying — occupying^^— 








Analysis unit, relief 


Home- 

own- 





Rent- 





status, family-in- 

Fami- 




Other 

ing 




Other 
type of 
living 
quar- 
ters 

come class, and 

lies ^ 

fami- 

lies 




type i 

fami- 




occupational group 


family 

house 

family 

house 

Apart- 
ment 3 

of 

living 
quar- 
ters i 

lies 2 

family 

house 

family 

house 

Apart- 
ment 3 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

SMALL CJTIES 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 












No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

302 

142 

136 

5 

1 1 

0 

160 

129 

21 

6 

4 

Relief families 

57 

19 

17 

2 

0 

0 

38 

30 

6 

1 

1 

Nonrelief families... 

245 

123 

119 

3 

1 

0 

122 

99 

15 

5 

3 

Occupational 












groups: 

Wage-earner 

154 

75 

74 

1 

0 

0 

79 

63 

12 

3 

1 

Clerical 

Business and 

29 

17 

16 

1 

0 

0 

12 

11 

0 

1 

0 

professional... 

53 

24 

23 

0 

1 

0 

29 

23 

3 

1 

2 

Other 

9 

7 

6 

1 

0 : 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio, New 
Philadelphia 












All families 

727 

364 

352 

7 

2 

3 

363 

319 

26 

9 

9 

Relief families 

156 

59 

58 

0 

1 

0 

97 

86 

6 

4 

1 

Nonrelief families — 

571 

305 

294 

7 

1 

3 

266 

233 

20 

6 

8 

0 ccupational 


1 










groups: 

Wage-earner 

302 

144 

139 

3 

1 

1 

158 

141 

13 

2 

2 

Clerical 

Business and 

101 

56 

55 

1 

0 i 

1 

0 

45 

41 

3 

0 

1 

professional... 

148 

87 

82 

3 

9 

2 

61 

50 

3 

3 

5 

Other 

20 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Illinois, Lincoln 












All families 

458 

195 

190 

2 ‘ 

.. . ^ 

1 

2 

263 

227 

22 

6 

8 

Relief families 

116 

39 

39 

0 

0 

0 

77 j 

63 

T 

4 

3 

Nonrelief families... 

342 

166 

161 

2 

1 

2 

186 

164 

15 

' 2 ! 

■ 

6 

Occupational 












groups: 

Wage-earner 

179 

76 

74 

2 

0 

0 

103 

93 

8 

1 

1 

Clerical 

Business and 

43 1 

1 

20 

19 

0 

1 

0 

23 

21 

2 

0 

0 

professional... 

111 i 

52 

60 

0 

0 

2 

59 

49 

5 

1 

4 

Other 

9 1 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin, Beaver 











1 

Bam 












All families 

442 

220 

203 

13 

1 0 

4 

222 

172 

32 

8 

10 

Relief families 

44 

9 

8 

0 

0 

1 1 

35 

24 

7 

3 

1 

Nonrelief families... 

398 

211 

195 

13 

0 

3 

187 

148 

25 

5 

9 

Occupational 












groups: 

Wage-earner 

251 

116 

112 

4 

0 

0 

135 

106 

21 

5 

3 

Clerical 

Business and 

37 

18 

16 

1 

0 

1 

19 

16 

2 

0 

1 

professional... 

84 

53 

46 

5 

0 

2 

31 

24 

2 

0 

6 

Other 

26 

24 

21 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 143. — type of living quartebs: Number of owning and renting families 
occupying specified types of living quai'ters, by relief status, by income, and by 
occupation, ^ North Central small cities separately and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1985-36 — Continued 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 





Home-owning families 
occupying— 



Renting familie 
occupying 2 — 

3 

Analysis unit, relief 
status, family-in- 
come class, and 
occupational group 

(1) 

Fami- 
lies * 

(2) 

Home- 

own- 

ing 

fami- 

lies 

1- 

family 

house 

(4) 

2- 

family 

house 

(5) 

-Apart- 
ment 3 

(6) 

Other 

type 

of 

living 
quar- 
ters * 

(7) 

Rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 3 

(8) 

1- 

family 

house 

(9) 

2- 

family 

house 

(10) 

Apart- 

ments 

(11) 

Other 
type of 
living 
quar- 
ters ^ 

(12) 

SMALL CITIES--COn. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A'o. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Iowa, Boone 

All families 

480 

216 

212 

2 

0 

2 

204 

236 

16 

5 

7 

Relief families 

91 

IS 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

76 

69 

5 

1 

1 

Nonrelief families... 

386 

19S 

194 

2 

0 

2 

188 

167 

11 

4 

6 

Occupational 

groups: 

Wage-earner 

200 

99 

98 

1 

0 

0 

101 

93 

3 

3 

2 

Clerical 

61 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

36 

28 

6 

1 

1 

Business and 
professional... 

no 

63 

60 

1 

0 

2 

47 

42 

2 

0 

3 

Other 

IS 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Mmouri, Columbia 












All families 

1, 292 

561 

526 

25 

10 

0 

731 

559 

97 

62 

13 

Relief families 

123 

29 

26 

3 

0 

0 

94 

76 

15 

2 

1 

Nonrelief families. — 

1, 169 

532 

500 

22 

10 

0 

637 

483 

82 

60 

12 

Income classes: 
$(>-$999 

291 

83 

75 

6 

2 

0 

208 

142 

40 

15 

11 

$1,000-$1,499.... 

290 

111 

104 

6 

1 1 

0 

179 

142 

21 

16 

0 

$1,S00-$1,999.-.. 

199 

95 

91 

1 

i 3 

0 

104 

78 

11 

15 

0 

$2,000-$2,999..- 

194 

106 

98 

5 

1 3 

0 

88 

70 

6 

11 

1 

$3,000 or over... 

195 

137 

132 

4 

1 

0 

58 

51 

4 

3 

0 

Occupational 
groups: i 

Wage-earner 

473 

159 

149 

9 

i 1 

0 

314 

240 

51 

16 

7 

Clerical 

225 

100 

100 

5 

1 1 

0 

119 

92 

11 

15 

1 

Business and 
professional... 

428 

239 

225 

7 

7 

0 

189 

140 

17 

28 

4 

Other 

43 

28 

26 

1 

1 

0 

15 

11 

3 

1 

0 

Mmouri, Moherly 












All families 

1,014 

450 

420 

22 

8 

0 

564 

460 

60 

37 

7 

Relief families 

100 

17 

16 

1 

0 

0 

83 

69 

8 

6 

1 

Nonrelief families... 

914 

433 

404 

21 

8 

0 

481 

391 

52 

32 

6 

Income classes: 
$0-$999 

326 

115 

108 

i 6 

1 

0 

211 

175 

t 

25 

10 

1 

$I,000-$1,499...- 

222 

98 

92 

3 

3 

0 

124 

104 

12 

7 

1 

$l,500-$l,999-...i 

157 

78 

71 

6 

1 

0 

79 

62 

11 

4 

2 

$2,000-$2,999..-. 

153 

99 

93 

6 

1 

0 

54 

39 

3 

10 

2 

$3,000 or over. . . 

56 

43 

1 40 

i 1 

2 

0 

13 

11 

1 

1 

0 

Occupational 

groups: 

Wage-earner 

601 

268 

256 

1 

I : 

I 10 

2 

0 

333 

1 280 

33 

IS 

2 

Clerical 

136 

66 

64 

1 i 1 

1 

0 

70 

52 

11 

7 

0 

Business and 
professional... 

153 

83 

74 

7 i 

2 

0 

70 

51 i 

8 

7 

4 

Other 

24 

16 

10 

3 j 

3 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 143. — type of living quaeters: Number of owning and renting families 
occupying specified types of living quarters^ by relief status, by income, and by 
occupation,'^ North Central small cities separately and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief 
status, family-in- 
come class, and 
occupational group 

(1) 

Fami- 
lies 2 

(2) 

Home- 

own- 

ing 

fami- 

lies 

(3) 

Home-owning families 
occupying— 

Rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 2 

(S) 

Renting families 
occupying. 

1- 

family 

house 

(4) 

2- 

family 

house 

(5) 

Apart- 

ments 

(6) 

Other 

type 

of 

living 
quar- 
ters ^ 

(7) 

1- 

family 

house 

(9) 

2- 

family 

house 

(10) 

Apart- 
ment 3 

(11) 

Other 
type of 
living 
quar- 
ters^ 

(12) 

VILLAGES 










j 


Combined village units 













No, 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

6,25C 

3, 129 

2,950 

136 

6 

37 

3,127 

2, 594 

356 

60 

117 

Relief families 

L 305 

477 

458 

IS 

0 

1 

828 

695 

80 

31 

22 

Nonrelief families... 

4, 951 

2,652 

2,492 

118 

6 

36 

2,299 

1, 899 

276 1 

29 

95 

Income classes: 









i 



$0-$999 

1, 916 

956 

911 

37 

1 

7 

960 

793 

1^ 

10 

34 

$1,000-$1,499-... 

1, 519 

800 

744 

44 

1 1 

11 

719 

585 

96 

13 

25 

$I,500-$1,999..-. 

738 

396 

370 

19 

1 i 

6 

342 

282 

36 

3 

21 

$2,000-$2,999.... 

556 

329 

307 

13 

1 1 

8 

227 

195 

17 

3 

12 

$3,000 or over... 

222 

171 

160 

5 

2 

4 

51 

44 

4 

0 

3 

0 ccupational 












groups: 












Wage-earner 

2,594 

1, 212 

1,145 

67 

3 

7 

1, 382 

1,121 

198 

19 

44 

Clerical 

607 

336 

311 

23 

0 

2 

271 

223 

33 

2 

13 

Business and 












professional... 

1,414 

808 

757 

23 

2 

26 

606 

519 

42 

8 

37 

Other 

336 

296 

279 

15 

1 

1 

40 

36 

3 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania- Ohio 


! 










All families 

2,039 

1,004 

876 

104 

2 

22 

1,035 

764 

200 

18 

53 

Relief families 

316 

118 

104 

14 

0 

0 

198 

137 

45 

7 

9 

Nonrelief families... 

1,723 

886 

772 

90 

2 

22 

1 S37 

1 627 

155 

11 

44 

Income classes: 












$0-$999 

644 

304 

273 

26 

1 


340 

256 

68 

5 

11 

$1,000-$!, 499.... 

553 

283 

241 

35 

0 

7 

270 

1 201 

51 

5 

13 

$1,500~$1,999-... 

267 

142 

127 

13 

0 

1 2 

125 

92 

21 

1 

11 

$2,000-$2,999.-., 

193 

108 

89 

12 

0 

7 

85 

66 

11 

0 

8 

$3,000 or over. . . 

66 

49 

42 

4 

1 

1 2 

17 

12 

4 

0 

1 

Occupational 












groups: 












Wage-earner i 

1, 029 

458 

406 

47 

0 

5 

! 571 

427 

112 

10 

22 

Clerical 

201 

111 

92 

17 

0 

2 

90 

62 i 

24 

0 

4 

Business and 












professional... 

422 

253 

219 

19 

1 

14 

169 

133 

17 

1 

18 

Other 

71 

64 

55 

7 

1 

1 

1 7 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Michigan- Wisconsin 



1 









All families 

1,941 

1,048 

! 1,008 

26 

2 

12 

893 

718 

122 

18 

35 

Relief families 

286 

121 

119 

2 

0 

0 

165 

134 

20 

6 

5 

Nonrelief families... 

1,655 

927 

889 

24 

2 

12 

728 

584 

102 

12 

30 

Income classes: 












$0-$999 

568 

300 

287 

10 

0 

3 

268 

208 

i 41 

3 

16 

$1,000-$1,499..-. 

538 

294 

281 

9 

1 

3 

244 

191 

1 40 

5 

8 

$1,500~$1,999.... 

262 

150 

143 

4 

0 

3 

112 

92 

16 

2 

3 

$2,000-$2,999..-. 

197 

115 

113 

0 

1 

1 

: 82 

72 

6 

2 

2 

$3,000 or over... 

90 1 

68 

65 

1 

0 

2 

22 

21 

0 

0 

1 

Occupational 






I 






groups: 






I 






Wage-earner 

899 

450 

438 

8 

2 

2 

449 

353 

72 

7 

17- 

Clerical 

208 

116 

111 

5 ; 

0 

0 

92 

79 

8 

2 

3 

Business and 












professional 

445 

264 

251 

3 

0 

10 

181 

147 

21 

3 

10 

Other 

103 

97 

89 

8 

0 

0 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 143. — type of living quarters: Number of owning and renting families 
occupying specified types of living quarters, by relief status, by income, and by 
occupation^ North Central small cities separately and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined and separately, 1936-36 — Continued 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Home- 

own- 

ing 

fami- 

lies 

(3) 

Home-owning families 
occupying— 


Renting famOies 
occupying 2 — 

Analysis unit, relief 
status, family-in- 
come class, and 
occupational group 

(1) 

Fami- 
lies 2 

(2) 

1- 

family 

house 

(4) 

2- 

family 

house 

(5) 

Apart- 

ments 

(6) 

Other 

type 

of 

living 

quar- 

ters* 

(7) 

Rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 3 

(8) 

1- 

family 

house 

(9) 

2- 

family 

house 

(10) 

Apart- 

ment® 

(11) 

Other 
type of 
living 
quar- 
ters * 

(12) 

VILLAGES— con. 












Illinois-Iowa 













No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

2, 270 

1,077 

1,066 

6 

2 

3 

1, 199 

1 , 112 

34 

24 

29 

Relief families 

703 


235 

9 

0 

1 

465 

424 

15 

IS 

8 

Nonrelief families., . 

1,573 

839 

831 

4 

2 

2 

734 

688 

19 

6 

21 

Income classes: 












$0-$999 

704 

352 

351 

1 

0 

0 

352 

329 

14 

2 

7 

.$1,000-$1,499,.._ 

42S 

223 

222 

0 

0 

1 

! 205 

193 

5 

3 

4 

$1,500-$1,999..,. 

209 

104 

; 100 

2 

1 

1 

105 

98 

0 

0 

7 

$2,000-$2,999---- 

166 

1 106 

! 105 

1 

0 

0 

60 

57 

0 

1 

1 2 

$3,000 or over.,. 

66 

54 

53 

0 

1 

0 

12 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 ccupational 
groups: 

Wage-earner 

666 

304 

301 

2 

1 

0 

362 

341 

14 

2 

5 

Clerical 

198 

109 

109 

0 

0 

0 

89 

82 

1 

0 

6 

Business and 
professional. - 

547 

291 

287 

1 

1 

2 

256 

239 

4 

4 

9 

Other 

162 

135 

134 

1 

0 

0 

27 

26 

0 

0 

1 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families 
that changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded. 

2 Includes families that received rent as pay or gift. 

3 A building which contains 3 or more dwelling units. 

* Includes dwelling unit in business building and other types of living quarters not elsewhere specified. 
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Table 144. — monthly bental value: Number and percentage of families owning 
homes, average monthly rental value, and number of owning families reporting 
specified monthly rented values, by relief status and income,'^ North Central small 
cities combined and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
combined and separately, 1985-36 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 






C 

Home-owning familias reporting monthly rental 

Analysis unit, relief sta- 

Home- 

Average 





value of i — 





tus', and family-income 

owning 

monthly 











class (dollars) 

families 2 

value 3 

$5- 

$10- 

$15“ 

$20- 

$2.5- 

$30- 

$35- 

$40- 

$45- 

$55 





$9 

$14 

$19 

$24 

$29 

$34 

$39 

$44 

$64 

or 

over 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES 










1 

1 



Combined cities 












i 



No. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.\ 

No.\ 

No. 

All families 

1, 954 

46 

26 

64 

214 

334 

279 

359 

187 

\ 184 

133 

131 ! 

79 

Belief families 

181 

'28~ 

1 16 

1 23 

' 51 

49 

23 

21 

7 

~"7’ 

2 

Ti 

0 

Nonrelief families 

1, 773 

49 

27 

31 

163 

285 

256 

338 

180 

180 

131 

130 

79 

0-999 

397 

38 

20 

26 

80 

86 

73 

63 

31 

20 

12 1 

4 

2 

1,000-1,499 

497 

46 

23 

3 

56 

114 

96 

105 

58 

28 

23 

10 

4 

1,500-1,999 

327 

52 

27 

2 

20 

51 

48 

71 

35 

48 

29 

17 

6 

2,000-2,999 

328 

61 

32 

0 

3 ! 

29 

36 

81 

40 

52 

37 

35 

15 

3,000 or over 

224 

72 

45 

0 

4 

5 

3 

18 

16 

32 

30 

64 

52 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 











1 



All families 

142 

47 

23 

0 i 

10 

33 

31 

35 

10 

14 

6 

3 

0 

Relief families 

19 

IT 

18 

0 


^ 1 

T 

3 

T 

0 ” 

0^ 

T 

0 

Nonrelief families 

123 

50 

24 

0 

5 ! 

26 

29 

32 

8 

14 

6 

3 

0 

0-999 

20 

38 

20 

0 

2 

5 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

45 

48 

21 

0 

2 

14 

13 

13 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1.500-1,999 

29 

59 

25 

0 

1 

5 

6 

9 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

26 

60 

31 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

2 

5 

4 

3 

0 

3,000 or over 

4 

(«) 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 ® 

3 

0 1 

0 

0 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 














All families 

364 

51 

25 

. 7 

41 

60 

51 

70 

44 

50 

31 

9 

1 

Relief families 

59 

39 ' 

18 

3 

16 

14 

^12 

T 

0 " 

r 

2 " 

T 

0 

Nonrelief families 

305 

64 

26 

4 

25 

46 

39 

61 

44 

47 

29 

9 

1 

0-999 

81 

47 

22 i 

4 1 

8 

13 

19 

18 

6 

9 

3 

1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

97 

62 

24 

0 

11 

20 

14 

20 

! 16 

9 

7 

1 

0 

1,500-1,999 

68 

57 

27 

0 : 

5 

9 

4 

13 

7 

12 

6 

2 

0 

2,000-2,999 

46 

65 

32 

0 

1 

2 

1 

8 

13 

11 

7 

3 

0 

3,000 or over 

23 

72 

35 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

2 

1 

Illinois, Lincoln 














All families 

195 

43 

21 

9 

36 

SO 

28 

26 

15 

14 

8 

9 

0 

Relief families 

39 

35 

14 

7 

12 

16 

1 

r 

1 

0 

0 

0 " 

0 

Nonrelief families 

156 

46 

23 

3 

24 

34 

27 

23 

14 

14 

8 

9 

0 

0-999 

44 

40 

18 

3 

12 

13 

7 

5 

2 

0 i 

2 

Q 

0 

1,000-1,499 

54 

46 

21 

0 

9 

14 

13 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

i 0 

1,500-1,999 

21 ' 

44 

25 

0 

2 

5 

4 

5 

0 

1 ' 

2 

2 

0 

2,000-2,999 

22 

52 

29 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3,000 or over 

15 

75 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

2 

4 

0 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 











i 



All famOies 

220 

60 

28 

0 

3 

15 

33 

66 

46 

34 

13 

7 

3 

Relief families 

9 

"iT 

22 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

2 ~ 

0~ 

0 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

211 

53 

28 

0 

2 

15 

29 

64 

44 

34 

13 1 

7 

3 

0-999.. 

51 

49 

25 

0 

2 

6 

8 

16 

12 

5 

2 

0 

”0 

1,000-1,499 

85 

51 

27 

0 

0 

7 

13 

27 

21 

10 

6 

1 

1 0 

1,500-1,999 

38 

55 

30 

0 

0 

1 

6 

11 

7 ^ 

6 


3 

0 

2,000-2,999 

25 

66 

32 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

2 

9 

1 ! 

1 

: 1 

3,000 or over 

12 

67 

38 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 144. — monthly rental value: Number and percentage of families owning 
homes, average monthly rental value, and number of owning fajnilies reporting 
specified monthly rental values, by relief status and income,'^ North Central small 
cities combined and separately ana Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 


[Wliite families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief sta- 

Horn 

e- 

Average 

Home-owning families reporting monthly rental 
value of ^ 

tus', and family- income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

owninp: 
families 2 

(2) (3) 

monthly 
rental 
value 3 

(4) 

$ 5 - 

$9 

(5) 

$10- 

$14 

(6) 

$15- 

$19 

(7) 

$20- 

$24 

(8) 

$25- 

$29 

(9) 

$30- 

$34 

(10) 

$35- 

$39 

(11) 

$40- 

$44 

(12) 

$45- 

$54 

(13) 

$55 

or 

over 

(14) 

SMALL CITIES-— continued 

Joiva, Boone 

JVo. 

Pet. 

Dot. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

216 

45 

23 

10 

25 

43 

37 

44 

19 

17 

15 

6 

0 

Relief famOies 

18 

19 

13 

5 

5 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

198 

52 

24 

5 

20 

38 

36 

42 

19 

17 

16 

6 

0 

0-999 

38 

34 

17 

4 

9 

11 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

53 

54 

20 

1 

8 

14 

12 

10 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

45 

59 

26 

0 

2 

7 

8 

10 

7 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

43 

61 

27 

0 

1 

6 

7 

14 

4j 

6 

6 

1 

0 

3,000 or over 

19 

73 

34 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

Missouri, Columbia 














Ail families 

561 

44 

35 

6 

27 

80 

70 

65 

35 

51 

45 

98 

84 

Relief families. 

29 

25 

18 

4 

5 

li) 

"4 

3 

1 

1 

o' 

1 

0 

Nonrelief families 

532 

46 

36 

2 

22 

70 

66 

62 

34 

50 

46 

97 

84 

0-999 

83 

29 

23 

2 

7 

22 

20 

12 

6 

7 

2 

3 

2 

1,000-1,499 

111 

38 

25 

0 

8 

31 

25 

20 

8 

4 

4 

6 

5 

1,500-1,999 

95 

48 

32 

0 

4 

13 

16 

12 

7 

16 

10 

10 

7 

2,000-2,999 

106 

65 

40 

0 

0 

3 

5 

16 

10 

14 

16 

29 

13 

3,000 or over 

137 , 

70 


0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

9 

13 

49 

57 

Missouri, Moberly 1 














All families ' 

450 

45 


27 

92 

93 

63 

73 

32 

23 

28 

14 

5 

Relief families 

17 

18 

i 11 

8 

7 

0 

1 

! 0 

i 1 

'o~ 

T 

o' 

j _ 

Nonrelief families 

433 

48 

22 

19 

85 

93 

62 

73 

31 

23 

28 

14 

5 

0-999 

115 

36 

14 

15 

48 

31 

10 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1,000-1,499 

98 

44 

20 

2 

23 

28 

15 

13 

6 

3 

3 

4 

0 

1,500-1,999 

78 

50 

22 

2 

13 

16 

14 

15 

7 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2,000-2,999 

99 

65 

27 

0 

0 

16 

20 

I 32 

8 

10 

9 

1 

0 

3,000 or over 

43 

77 

34 

0 

1 

2 

3 

7 

8 

3 

10 

8 

3 

VILLAGES 














Combined village units 



t 











All families 

3, 129 

51 

: 18 

417 

661 

730 

518 

453 

161 

96 

38 

21 

1 9 

Relief families 

477 


10 

206 

140 

71 

28 

14 

j- 

1 

- 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

2, 662 

54 

19 

j 211 

521 

659 

490 

439 

160 

95 

38 

21 

9 

0-999 

956 

51 

i 15 

133 

1 302 

255 

146 

83 

17 

10 

' 1 

2 

1 

1,000-1,499 

800 

53 

18 

61 

153 

232 

167 

135 

35 

7 

5 

2 

0 

1,500-1,999 

396 

54 

21 

11 

44 

97 

86 

95 

35 

21 

* 6 

0 

1 

2,000-2,999 

329 

60 

24 

4 

18 

65 

65 

85 

40 

34 

i 10 

6 

2 

3,000 or over 

171 


29 

2 

4 

10 

26 

41 

33 

23 

16 

11 

5 

Pennsplvania-Ohio 














All families 

1,004 

50 

19 

66 

215 

273 

180 

152 

63 

30 

20 

9 

4 

Relief families 

118 

_ 

13 

25 

45 

31 

10 

_ 

T 

— 




Nonrelief families 

886 

52 

19 

41 

170 

242 

170 

149 

52 

29 

20 

9 

4 

0-999 

304 

48 

16 

29 

104 

92 

41 

24 

8 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1.000-1,499 

283 

51 

18 

8 

48 

96 

63 

50 

12 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

142 

54 

21 

3 

17 

33 

34 

32 

13 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2,000-2,999 j 

108 

67 

25 

1 

1 

19 

25 

34 

10 

9 

5 

2 

2 

3,000 or over j 

49 

74 

32 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

9 

7 

8 

6 

1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 144. — monthly rental value: Number and percentage of families owning 
homes, average monthly rental value, and number of owning families reporting 
specified monthly rental values, by relief status and income f North Central small 
cities combined and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units 
combined and separately, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief sta- 
tus, and family-income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

Home- 

Average 

Home-owning families reporting monthly rental 
value of 

owning 
families 2 

(2) (3) 

rental 
value 3 

(4) 

$5- 

$9 

(5) 

$10- 

$14 

(fi) ; 

$15- 

$19 

(7) 

$20- 

$24 

(8) 

$25- 

$29 

(9) 

$30- 

$34 

(10) 

$35- 

$39 

(11) 

$40- 

$44 

(12) 

$45- 

$54 

(13) 

$55 

or 

over 

(14) 

VILLAGES — continued 














Mkhigan'Wmonsin 









1 





No. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

No. I 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

1, 048 

55 

20 

76 1 

159 

243 

205 

220 

_ 7^ i 

44 

9 

8 

4 

Relief families 

121 

43 

13 

38 1 

35 

26 

12 

9 " 

0 

0 

(T 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

927 

56 

21 

38 

124 

217 

193 

211 

78 

44 

9 

8 

4 

0-999 - 

300 

53 

17 

27 

64 

90 

64 

44 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

294 

55 

20 

9 

44 

75 

69 

69 

19 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1,500-1,999 

150 

57 

23 

1 

9 

30 

33 

46 

17 

12 

2 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

115 

59 

1 25 

1 

6 

17 

18 

32 

19 

17 

2 

3 

0 

3,000 or over 

' 68 

76 

1 30 

0 

1 

5 

9 

20 

16 

7 

3 

3 

4 

lUinoiS’lowa 

All families 

1,077 

48 

14 

275 

287 

214 

133 

81 

30 

22 

9 

4 
















Relief families 

238 

34 

8 

143 

60 

14 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

839 

54 

16 

132 

227 

200 

127 

79 

30 

22 

9 

4 

1 

0-999 

352 

61 

13 

77 

134 

73 

41 

15 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1,000-1,499 

223 

53 

14 

44 

61 

61 

35 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

104 

50 

18 

7 

18 

34 

19 

17 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

106 

64 

22 

2 

11 

29 

22 

19 

11 

8 

3 

1 

0 

3,000 or over 

54 

82 

27 

2 

3 

3 

10 

12 

8 

9 

5 

2 

0 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded. 

2 Percentages are based on the number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 

3 Rental value based on estimate made by home owner. The averages in this column are based on the 
number of families owning homes (column 2). 

< Rental values under $5 were reported by 16 relief and 9 nonrelief families in the combined village units, 
2 relief families in the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages, 1 relief and 1 nonrelief family in the Michigan- Wisconsin 
villages, and 13 relief and 8 nonrelief families in the Illinois-Iowa villages. 

3 Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 
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Table 145 . — monthly rent: Number and percentage of families occupying rented 
hor?ieSj average monthly rent, and number of renting families reporting specified 
monthly rents, by relief status and income, ^ North Central small cities combined 
and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units co7nbined 
and separately, 1936-86 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief status, 



Average 

Renting families reporting monthly rent of 

- 

and family-income class 
(dollars) 

( 1 ) 

JAcnung 

families 2 

(2) (3) 

monthly 
rent 3 

(4) 

Under 

$5 

(5) 

$5-$9 

( 6 ) 

$ 10 - 

$14 

(7) 

$15- 

$19 

(S) 

$ 20 - 

$24 

(9) 

$25- 

$29 

( 10 ) 

$30- 

$34 

( 11 ) 

$35- 

$39 

( 12 ) 

$40 or 
over 

(13) 

SMALL CITIES 

Combined cities 














No. 

Pd. 

Dol. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

2, 287 

54 

17 

17 

394 

675 

499 

253 

193 

95 

63 

98 

Relief families 

458 

72 

11 

9 

188 

169 

63 

17 

6 

5 

0 

1 

Nonrelief families 

1,829 

51 

IS 

S 

206 

506 

436 

236 

187 

90 

63 

97 

0-999 

G50 

62 

13 

7 

159 

255 

161 

31 

25 

9 

5 

4 

1,000-1,499 

578 

54 

16 

1 

36 

186 

178 

99 

45 

20 

6 

7 

1,600-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

302 

48 

21 

0 

8 

54 

71 

61 

55 

22 

19 

12 

207 

39 

27 

0 

2 

10 

25 

39 

50 

2S 

22 

31 

3,000 or over 

86 

28 

37 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

12 

11 

11 

43 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 













All families 

160 

53 

16 

0 

24 

50 

45 

14 

16 

6 

1 

4 

Relief families 

38 

67 

12 

0 

13 

13 

9 

r 

0 " 

2 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

122 

50 

17 

0 

11 

37 

36 

13 

16 

4 

1 

4 

0-999 

32 

62 

13 

0 

4 

13 

12 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

48 

52 

14 

0 

7 

18 

17 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

41 

19 

0 

0 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2,000-2,999 

17 

40 

26 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

3.000 or over 

5 

il 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 













All families 

352 

49 

14 

6 

80 

121 

68 

33 

25 

11 

4 

4 

Relief families ' 

94 

61 

10 

4 

36 

39 

11 

r 

!"T, 

T 

r 

0 

Nonrelief families i 

258 

46 

15 

2 

44 

82 

57 

30 

24 

11 

4 


0-999 1 

91 

53 

11 

1 

29 

36 

17 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 i 

89 

48 

i 13 

1 

11 

35 

27 

13 

1 1 1 

1 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 ! 

44 

43 

! 19 ! 

0 

3 

8 

11 

10 

1 9 

2 

1 

0 

2,000-2,999 ! 

25 i 

35 

25 1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

8 

6 

1 

2 

3,000 or over 1 

9 1 

28 

: 31 I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Illinois, Lincoln 













All families 

257 

57 

15 

2 

54 

91 

47 

21 

24 

i 7 

6 

5 

Relief families 

74 

~65 

10 

1 

34 

32 

4 

3 


0 ~ 


0 

Nonrelief families 

183 

54 

17 

1 

20 

59 

43 

18 

24 

7 

6 

5 

0-999 

67 

60 

12 

i 1 

12 

33 

16 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

64 

54 

15 

t 0 

6 

22 

IS 

11 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,990. 

27 

56 

21 

! 0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

9 

2 

2 

0 

20 

48 

28 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

7 

1 

3 

4 

3,000 or over 

5 

25 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 













All families 

217 

50 

20 

0 

5 

32 

75 

44 

39 

14 

7 

1 

Relief families 


78 

17 

0 

1 

T 

~1q 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

185 

47 

20 

0 

4 

26 

59 

38 

38 

12 

7 

1 

0-999 

54 

51 

17 

0 

2 

8 

28 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

81 

49 

19 

0 

2 

14 

25 

23 

13 

4 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

31 

45 

23 

0 

0 

4 

4 

5 

14 

3 

1 

0 

2,000-2,999 

13 

34 

28 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3,000 or over 

6 

33 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 145. — monthly rent: Number and percentage of families occupying rented 
homes, average monthly rent, and number of renting families reporting specified 
monthly rents, by relief status and income,^ North Central small cities combined 
and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined 
and separately, 19S5-36 — ContiHued 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief status, 



Average 

Renting families reporting monthly rentrof- 


and family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

families ® 

(2) (3) 

monthly 
rent s 

(4) 

Under 

$5 

(5) 

$5-$9 

(6) 

$10- 

$14 

(7) 

$15- 

$19 

(8) 

$20- 

$24 

(9) 

$26- 

$29 

(10) 

$30- 

$34 

(11) 

$35- 

$39 

(12) 

$40 or 
over 

(13) 

SMALL OTiEs— continued 













Iowa, Boone 













No. 

Pet. 

JDol. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

261 

55 

13 

2 

74 

88 

47 

24 

12 

11 

3 

0 

Relief families 

76 

81 

9 

2 

39 

29 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0~ 

0 

Nonrelief families 

185 

48 

15 

0 

35 

69 

42 

24 

12 

10 

3 

0 

0-999 

74 

66 

11 

0 

30 

30 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

46 

46 

14 

0 

3 

21 

16 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

31 

41 

18 

0 

1 

5 

12 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

27 

39 

23 

0 

1 

2 

3 

S 

6 

5 

2 

0 

3,000 or over 

7 

27 

26 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Missouri, Columbia 













All families..- 

721 

56 

22 

0 

54 

157 

162 

78 

70 

50 

45 

106 

Relief families 

89 

75 

13 

0 

24 

38 

' 16 

4 

6 

r 

T 

1 

Nonrelief families 

632 

1 54 

24 

0 

30 

119 

146 

74 

65 

49 

45 

104 

0-999 

204 

71 

15 

0 

30 

72 

63 

13 

11 

5 

6 

5 

1,000-1,499 

178 

62 

21 

0 

0 

34 

52 

39 

21 

16 

8 

9 

1,500-1,999 

104 

! 52 

26 

0 

0 

13 

21 

13 

17 

14 

13 

13 

2,000-2,999 

88 

45 

34 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

14 

12 

15 

30 

3,000 or over 

58 

30 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

4 

47 

Missouri, Moberly 












t 

All families 

657 

56 

14 

7 

138 

197 

93 

67 

29 

! 12 

9 

6 

Relief families 

80 

IT 

8 i 

2 

61 

"IT 

r 

1 

0 

T 

T 

0 

Nonrelief families 

477 

52 

15 1 

5 

87 

175 

89 

66 

29 

12 

9 

5 

0-999 

208 

64 

10 

5 

76 

90 

28 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

123 

66 

14 

0 

8 

62 

35 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

79 

50 

19 

0 

3 

17 

16 

26 

8 

3 

5 

1 

2,000-2,999 

54 

35 

22 

0 

0 

6 

9 

19 

12 

5 

3 

0 

3,000 or over 

13 

23 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

VILLAGES 













Combined village units 













All families 

3,050 

49 

12 

86 i 

928 

1,041 

562 

245 

126 

36 

11 

10 

Relief families 

805 


8 

68 

459 

228 i 

36 

11 

1 

0~ 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

2,245 

46 

14 

18 

469 

813 ! 

526 

234 

126 

36 

11 

10 

0-999-,. 

931 

49 

11 

17 

331 

406 

133 

28 

12 

2 

1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

702 

47 

14 

1 

104 

287 

208 

75 

18 

3 

2 

2 

1,500-1,999 

338 

46 

16 

0 

30 

87 

114 

68 

27 

9 

1 

2 

2,000-2,999 

223 

40 

20 

0 

4 

32 

63 

46 

53 

17 

3 

6 

3,000 or over 

51 

23 

24 

0 

0 

1 

8 

17 

15 

6 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania-0 hio 

All families 

1,014 

50 

13 

9 

223 

409 

200 

112 

41 

12 

1 

5 

Relief families 

191 

”i2~ 

10 

6 

85 

77 

16 

7 ^ 

1 

_ 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

823 

: 48 

14 : 

3 

138 

332 

185 

105 

40 

12 

1 

5 

0-999 

333 

52 

11 

3 

94 

166 

46 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

267 

49 

14 j 

0 

38 

112 

73 

37 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1,500-1,999 

123 

46 

16 

0 

5 

42 1 

36 

28 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2,000-2,999 

83 

43 

20 1 

0 

1 

11 

28 

16 

15 

8 

0 

4 

3,000 or over 

17 

26 

22 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

4 

2 

1 

0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 145. — monthly eent: Number and 'percentage of families occupying rented 
homeSf average monthly rentj and number of renting families reporting specified 
monthly rents, by relief status and income,^ North Central small cities combined 
and separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined 
and separately, 1935-86 — Continued 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




1 

Average 

monthily 

rents 

(4) ' 

Renting families reporting monthly rent of- 

- 

Analysis miit, lelief status, 
and family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

xitjnnug 

families 2 

(2) (3) 

Under 

$5 

(5) 

$5-$9 

(6) 

$10- 

$14 

(7) 

$15- 

$19 

(8) 

$20- 

$24 

(9) 

$25- 

$29 

(10) 

$30- 

$34 

(11) 

$35- 

$39 

(12) 

$40 or 
over 

(13) 

VILLAGES-— continued 













Michigan- Wisconsin 














No. 

Pel. 

Pol 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All families 

874 

45 

14 

8 

180 

303 

213 

88 

52 

17 

6 

4 

Relief families 

160 

57 

10 

6 

~68~ 

”67 

is' 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonrelief families 

714 

44 

15 

3 

112 

236 

198 

85 

52 

17 

6 

4 

0-999 

261 

47 

12 

3 

70 

110 

63 

8 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

239 

45 

14 

0 

32 

98 

68 

26 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1,500-1,999 

111 

43 

17 

0 

9 

20 

43 

26 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2,000-2,999 

81 

41 

21 

0 

1 

8 

21 

18 

23 

8 

1 

1 

3,000 or over 

22 

24 

25 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

Illinois-Iowa 













All families 

1, 162 

62 

10 

69 

525 

329 

149 

45 

33 

7 

4 

1 

Relief families 

454 


7 

57 

306 

84 

6 

_ 

T 

0 

0 

- 

Nonrelief families 

708 

46 

12 

12 

219 

245 

143 

44 

33 

7 

4 

1 

0-999 

337 

49 

9 

11 

167 

130 

24 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

196 

47 

13 

1 

34 

77 

67 

12 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1,500-1,999 

104 

50 

16 

0 

16 

25 

35 

14 

10 

3 

0 

1 

2,000-2,999 

59 

36 

19 

0 

2 

13 

14 

12 

15 

1 

2 

0 

3,000 or over 

12 

18 

23 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families 
that changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the_ date of interview are excluded; 
also excluded are families that received any part or all of their rent as a gift, as follows: Combined cities, 
26 nonrelief and 16 relief families; New Philadelphia, 8 nonrelief and 3 relief families; Lincoln, 3 nonrelief 
and 3 relief families; Beaver Dam, 2 nonrelief and 3 relief families; Boone, 3 nonrelief families; Columbia, 
5 nonrelief and 5 relief families; Moberly, 4 nonrelief and 3 relief families; combined village units, 54 nonrelief 
and 23 relief families; Pennsylvania-Ohio villages, 14 nonrelief and 7 relief families; Michigan- Wisconsin 
villages, 14 nonrelief and 5 relief families; Illinois-Iowa villages, 26 nonrelief and 11 relief families. Families 
that received rent as pay are included. For these families the monthly rent is an estimated figure, 
a Percentages are based on the total number of home-owning and renting families in each class, 
a Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly rent. For the 
combined and separate cities this is the same as the number of renting families (column 2). _3 nonrelief and 
2 relief families in the combined village units, 2 nonrelief families in the Pennsylvania-Ohio villages, and 
1 nonrelief and 2 relief families in the Michigan-Wisconsin villages did not report monthly rent. 

* Percentages not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 



Table 146. — average monthly rental value and average monthly bent: Number and percentage of home-owning and reniing families j 
average monthly rental value, and average monthly rent, by occupation and income^ North Central small cities combined and separately 
and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined and separately, 1935—36 ^ 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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$0-$999 74 31 162 69 13 10 12 33 24 67 14 

$1,00{)-$1,499 61 40 92 60 17 14 16 50 16 60 24 

$],500-$1,999 48 56 38 44 19 18 15 47 17 53 22 

$2,000-$2,999 63 65 34 35 24 21 16 62 10 38 30 

$3,000 or over 22 79 6 21 32 28 7 («) 1 (5) «31 
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Table 147. — average monthly rental value and average monthly bent: Number of ho7ne-ouming and renting families ^ average monthly 
rental value j and average monthly rent, by family i'lfye and income, North Central small cities combined and Middle Atlantic and North 
Central village units combined, 1935-86 i 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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SMALL CITIES 

Ohio, Mount Vernon. 
Ohio, New Pbiladel- 
Dhia 

Illinois, Lincoln 

Wisconsin, Beaver 

Dam 

Iowa, Boone 

Missouri, Columbia: 
All incomes 

1 ' ' * 1-1 
! Od o ot o 

2SSS > 

j ^ 05 05 Q 

liiii 

Missouri, Moberly: 

All incomes 

$0-$999 

$1, 000-$!, 499. _ 
$1,500-$1,999._ 
$2,000-$2,999_. 
$3,000 or over. 
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Table 149. — nonmoney income prom mortgaged and mortgage-free owned homes: Number of families owning homes with and without 
mortgages^ average number of months of occupancy of owned homes, average rental value, average estimated expense, and average nonmoney 
income from home ownership, by income, North Central small cities separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined 
and 'separately, 1936-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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cocoo>ooo 

Num- 

ber 

65 

i-< CC 05 05 05 

179 

t-h CM T-< e0 05 
«5ecc5t-l 

o 

fx 00 X 05 05 
COCOXr-lX 

Fam- 
ilies 
ovming 
homes i 

(3) 

Num- 

ber 

124 

1-t lO 05 lO 

05 05 05 

312 

05 05 05 00x^1 
CCC35kOxJi05 

167 

xf lOX 05 >0 
xfilOOlOIX 

All 

fami- 

lies 

(2) 

Num- 

ber 

253 

iO 1^005 05 
03 >0 

588 

00 lOCC xt< CO 
I>C530 o-co 

372 


Analysis unit and family-income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

SMALL CITIES 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

All Incomes 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

All incomes 

0-999 . 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over.. .. 

Illinois, Lincoln 

All incomes . 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over _ __ 



Wisconsifit Beaver Dam 
Aii incomes 
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Table 149.^ — ^nonmoney income from mortgaged and mortgage-free owned homes; Number of families owning homes with and without 
mortgages, average nu?nber of months of occupancy of owned homes, average rental value, average estimated expense, and average nonmoney 
income from home ownership, by income, North Central small cities separately and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined 
and separately, 1936-36 — Continued 

[White nonreiief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Average 

non- 

money 

income 

from 

homes 

(16) 

Dollars 

72 

ooi-ii:Drt(koeoc^'^j<ci)coco':f<ooo | 


istiraated 
or homea 

Other ^ 

(15) 

Dollars 

76 

«£> CO eo t- 1'- 00 00 00 CO 05 0 0 

a 

o 

'O 

8i 

S) 

Average ( 
expense ( 

1 

Interest i 

i 

(14) 

Dollars 

72 

00 «C> <M CD (N T~< 00 CO 0 rH CO «o IfO 
c5 to 0 «0 00 0 05 CO CVJ CD 

i—I 1 1-H I— 1 I 

1 

'% 

Average 
rental 
value of 
homes 2 

(13) 

Dollars 
220 j 

■<!j< 00 00 05 00 CO 05 50 Th 00 tH QD 0 
TlH>. Jt^ 05 (M (N to b- 00 00 (N 50 00 
rHT-li-lr-)rH<N<NOJlNCN(MeOCOCO 

VI 

Ci 

1 

CS 

Average 
number 
of months 
owned 
home was 
occupied 

(12) 

Months 

12 

(N rH ca tH cs (05 T-i T-( eq c<i CNi csj (N 

rW i-( ,—1 rH I— i rt T-l *-( r-( t—( rH rH r-( 


0 05 w 

(y. 

OJ tn 

Per- 
cent f 
29 

00 535 0 CO r-l to t>. »tO 

t-H CO CO CO CO CO CO CC <N (N CO tH 


^ s § 

0 

Num- 

ber 

781 

to 0 00 50 0 tH iH 0 C<J 

CO to rl 10 CO CO 1-1 rH tH 


Average 
non- 
money 
income i 
from 
homes'^ 

(9) 

Dollars 

143 

<» CO rH 00 "5^ iH to r-( 00 05 (3 UO 0 tH 
(30 05 VH rH M 50 t- 05 00 5 0 10 t- 

a 

1 

rj 

Average 

estimated 

expense 

for 

homes * 

(8) 

Dollars 

77 

p tH CO 50 r-t N 05 05 05 a 

50 0 1>. !>. 1> 00 00 00 00 00 00 05 0 

n 

0 

1 

Average 
rental 
value of 
homes 3 

(7) 

Dollars 

220 

0 (p 1-1 05 t>» t- 50 CO 50 05 Tt( <35 »0 
»0 50 00 00 05i-l’i}iO00t-0Q05Ttlt- 
t-(iH 1-1 rH tH (N CflW <N C5 CM CO CO 

i 

o 

A 

'B 

Average 
number 
of months 
owned 
home was 
occupied 

(6) 

Months 

12 

^^I CS» W C<l <N (N cq C<? C<l 1 

rS T— < r-J 1 — J rH fH t— (TH rHtHtHrHrHrH 

& 

1 

Families own- 
ing homes free 
from mortgage 

(4) (5) 

Per- 
cent 7 
71 

(N CO tH 0 (N 50 00 M5 05 VO CO »0 05 50 

05 00 00 t' 50 50 0 50 50 50 t- 50 00 


is! 

05 00 Cl (N 0 50 (=0 (» CO <M (Dfl CO 

fa S 52 5 ^ 

tH (M d d d r-( tH 

Fam- 
ilies 
owning 
homes i 

(3) 

Num- 

ber 

2,690 

■>iC( TH d 05 00 05 50 CO 05 05 50 d 10 

SO 0 00 50 «<*• CO 50 d 00 i“( VO CO 00 
d CO CO Tft CO d I-H 1 H r-i 

All 

fami- 

lies 

(2) 

its 

d VO 50 VO CO 00 05 VO i-( 05 05 i-( r-t CO 

0 tK w tH 0 ■'Cl 0 CO C- 00 ■'(P 0 

r-( CO 50 05 05 50 Tt( CO d r-S T-< rH 

Analysis unit and family-income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

VILLAGES 

Combined village units 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999- 

1.000- 1,249 

1,250-1,499- 

1.600- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2,260-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.600- 3,999 

4,000 or over— __ 



Pennsplvania-Okio 
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Table 150. — home tenuee by age of husbands: Number of owning and renting 
families, by age of husband and family income,^ North Central small cities com- 
bined and Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 1935-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Owning families 



Eenting families 


Analysis unit and fam- 
ily-income class (dol- 
lars) 

(1) 

All 

ages 

(2) 

Under 

30 

years 

(3) 

30-39 

years 

(4) 

40-49 

years 

(S) 

50-59 

years 

(6) 

60 ; 
years 
or 

older 

(7) 

All 

ages 

(S) 

Under 

30 

years 

(9) 

30-39 

years 

(10) 

40-49 

years 

(11) 

J 

60-59 

years 

(12) 

60 

years 

or 

older 

(13) 

COMBINED CITIES 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num-. 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

All incomes 

21,773 

67 

321 

442 

457 

483 

31,855 

406 

661 

448 

216 

123 

0-249 

26 

0 

2 

2 

3 

19 

24 

2 

5 

3 

4 

10 

250-499 

68 

1 

5 

8 

15 

39 

70 

14 

19 

14 

9 

14 

500-749 

120 

5 

9 

18 

32 

56 

243 

69 

73 

45 

26 

30 

750-999 

183 

5 

33 

38 

35 

72 

336 

101 

104 

64 

48 

19 

1,000-1,249 

262 

15 

41 

59 

74 

63 

338 

102 

121 

82 

25 

8 

1,250-1,499 

245 

15 

56 

65 

62 

47 

3 246 

52 

108 

55 

16 

14 

1,500-1,749 

205 

12 

50 

49 

45 

49 

177 

35 

74 

46 

16 

6 

1,750-1,999 

3 122 

6 

20 

46 

28 

21 

127 

15 

53 

35 

18 

6 

2,000-2,249 

109 

3 

31 

35 

24 

16 

85 

8 

30 

25 

14 

8 

2,250-2,499 

97 

3 

20 

32 

20 

22 

49 

6 

18 

17 

6 

2 

2,500-2,999 

3 122 

1 

23 

26 

40 

31 

74 

1 

28 

25 

17 

3 

3,000-3,499 

3 76 

0 

14 

18 

31 

12 

35 

0 

15 

12 

6 

2 

3,500-3,999 

41 

1 

7 

11 

11 

11 

28 

0 

5 

16 

7 

0 

4,000 or over 

107 

0 

10 

35 

37 

25 

23 

1 

8 

9 

4 

1 

COMBINED VILLAGE 
UNITS 

All incomes 

2,652 

85 

380 

630 

643 

914 

2,299 

525 

793 

505 

300 

176 

0-249 

63 

0 

1 1 

2 

8 

52 

34 

6 

7 

2 

3 

16 

250-499 

209 

5 

! 4 

19 

42 

139 

123 

20 

31 

23 

23 

26 

500-749 

300 

7 

! 22 

34 

65 

172 

298 

87 

79 

62 

42 

38 

750-999 

384 

15 

52 

75 

102 

140 

505 

130 

172 

103 

69 

31 

1,000-1,249 

469 

25 

70 

127 

116 

121 

423 

111 

161 

96 

44 

21 

1,250-1,499 

341 

9 

71 

94 

87 

80 

296 

74 

121 

61 

29 

11 

1,600-1,749 

235 

6 

44 

69 

54 

62 

201 

42 

81 

38 

29 

11 

1,750-1,999 

161 

4 

32 

60 

34 

31 

141 

23 

48 

41 

23 

6 

2,000-2,249 

127 

4 

21 

36 

40 

26 

102 

15 

40 

31 

11 

5 

2,250-2,499 

89 

1 

14 

27 

25 

22 

69 

10 

20 

20 

6 

4 

2,500-2,999 

113 

4 

22 

34 

28 

25 

66 

6 

23 

20 

14 

4 

3,000-3,499 

55 

2 

12 

16 

10 

15 

26 

1 

10 

11 

4 

0 

3,500-3,999 

32 

1 

5 

13 

8 

5 

8 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4,000 or over 

84 

2 

10 

I 24 

24 

24 

17 

1 

7 

5 

2 

2 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families 
that changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded. 
Families that received rent as a gift are included. 

2 Includes 3 families in which the husband did not report age. 

* Includes 1 family in which the husband did not report age. 
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New England Small Cities and Villages 

Table 151. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and fam- 
ily-income class (dol- 
lars) 

(1) 

Number of families of type ^ — 

Average 
number 
of persons 
per 

family ® ^ 

(12) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
under 

16 2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
16 or 
older 2 ^ 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(6) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 







ALL OCCUPATIONS 



MAINE, WESTBROOK 














All incomes 

869 

249 

146 

97 

151 

84 

67 

47 

13 

16 

3. 71 

1. 22 

0.49 

0-249 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 3. 00 

6. 00 

6 1.00 

250-499 

17 

12 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 47 

.29 

.18 

500-749 

45 

17 

7 

6 

4 

5 

3 1 

3 

0 

0 

3. 51 

1.16 

.36 

750-999 

152 

43 

34 

21 

17 

3 

16 

12 

0 

6 

3. 77 

1.68 

.21 

1,000-1,249 

190 

59 

36 

19 

30 

19 

15 

11 

0 

1 

3. 58 

1. 21 

.37 

1,250-1,499 

149 

40 

29 

13 

24 

17 

15 

5 

3 

3 

3. 72 

1. 25 

.45 

1,600-1,749 

104 

31 

12 

9 

21 ' 

10 

10 

6 

3 

2 

3.78 

1.22 

.57 

1,750-1,999 

62 

13 

10 

7 

18 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3. 68 

1. 00 

.68 

2,000-2,249 

37 

9 

1 

9 

6 

7 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4. 31 

1. 40 

.89 

2,250-2,499 

33 

10 

3 

3 

8 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 75 

.79 

.94 

2,500-2,999 

30 

8 

5 

2 

7 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3.62 

.90 

.73 

3,000-3,499 

17 

2-! 

3 

3 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4.32 

1.59 

.70 

3,500-3,999 

12 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.99 

1. 17 

.75 

4,000 or over ? 

20 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

3. 93 

.59 

1.40 


WAGE-EARNER 

All incomes 

672 

164 

91 

62 

97 

i 

47 1 

48 

39 

10 

14 

3.78 

1.30 

0. 48 

0-249 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




260-499 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.67 

.33 

500-749 

26 

9 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3. 59 

1. 15 

.42 

75(1-999 

133 

36 

30 

19 

16 

3 

12 

11 

0 

6 

3. 82 

1. 61 

.23 

1,000-1,249 

142 

44 

27 

15 

21 

12 

12 

10 

0 

1 

3. 60 

1. 27 

.35 

1,250-1,499 

109 

29 

20 

10 1 

18 

10 

12 

6 

3 

2 

3. 75 

1.24 

.49 

1,600-1,749 

68 

20 

3 

5 

15 

8 

7 

6 

3 

2 

4. 00 

1. 34 

.66 

1,750-1,999 

40 

9 

6 

6 

11 

3 

2 

1 


1 

3.70 

1. 00 

.70 

2,000-2,249 

19 

6 

0 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

! 0 

2 

4. 37 

1. 42 

.95 

2,250-2,499 

13 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 92 

.85 

1. 08 

2,600-2,999 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4. 00 

.75 

1.25 

3,000-3,499 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4. 17 

1. 00 

1.00 

3,600-3,999 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 15 

.33 

1. 67 

4,000 or over ® 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 5. 50 


8 3. 50 


CLERICAL 

All incomes 

117 

24 

29 

i 

20 

11 

9 

3 

1 

1 

3. 69 

1. 23 

0. 44 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2 50 

6. 50 


500-749 

9 

2 

3 

i 2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 60 

1. 56 

.11 

750-999 

10 

3 

2 

1 2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3.70 

1. 70 

.00 

1,000-1,249 

24 

5. 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 53 

1. 12 

.37 

1,250-1,499 

23 

4 

7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 64 

1. 26 

.35 

1,500-1,749 

16 

3 

6 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3. 62 

1. 19 

.44 

1,750-1,999 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 32 

.60 

.70 

2,000-2,249 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4.74 

1. 62 

1. 00 

2,250-2,499 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.78 

.57 

1. 14 

2,500-2,999 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.67 

.33 

3,000-3,499 

4 

0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

5. 00 

2. 50 

.50 

3,600-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 or over® 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 4. 00 

6 2.00 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 161. — family income and family type: Number of families ^ of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and fam- 
ily-income class (dol- 
lars) 


Any 


Number of families of type i— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


8 9 


Average 
number 
of persons 
per 

family 2 3 


Average 
number 
of persons 
under 

10 2 4 


Average 
number 
of jjfersons 
16 or 
older 2 4 


( 1 ) 


MAINE, WESTBROOK— 

continued 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over ^ 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


(14) 


BUSINESS AND PBOFESSIONAL 


158 

44 

24 

16 

31 

25 

10 

5 

2 

1 

3. 67 

1. 09 

0.58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 25 

.00 

.25 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 80 

1.40 

.40 

7 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 28 

1. 14 

.14 

19 

6 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3. 80 

1. 21 

.53 

15 

6 

2 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3.80 

1.47 

.33 

19 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 23 

.89 

.37 

12 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 92 

1. 33 

.58 

10 

1 

1 

4 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3.87 

1. 20 

.70 

13 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

0 

3. 56 

.85 

.69 

18 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3. 64 

1. 06 

.61 

10 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4. 10 

1.40 

.70 

9 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 94 

1.44 

.44 

17 

3 

2 

0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3.74 

.59 

1. 18 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 


All incomes. 


0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249— 

1.250- 1,499... 

1.500- 1,749... 
1,750-1,999... 

2.000- 2,249... 

2.250- 2,499... 

2.500- 2,999 1°. 


22 

17 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.32 

0.09 

0.23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 3. 00 

0 

0 

6 1.00 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 60 

.20 

.40 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ' 

0 

0 

6 2. 50 

6.50 


5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.20 

.00 

.20 

2 

1 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 50 

6.00 

6.50 

1 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2 . 00 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 




MASSACHUSETTS, GREEN- 
FIELD 


ALL OCCUPATIONS « 


All incomes ' 

646 

171 

i 97 

73 

98 

37 

38 

20 * 

8 

4 

3.48 

1. 06 

0. 41 

0-249 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

2. 00 



250-499 

10 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 62 

.50 

.10 

500-749 

18 

12 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 i 

0 

0 

2. 80 

.72 

.06 

750-999 

44 

18 

9 

7 

0 

1 

6 

3 ! 

0 

0 

3.39 

1. 30 

.09 

1,000-1,249 

69 

22 

15 

4 

12 

2 

7 

5 ! 

1 

1 

3. 57 

1. 19 

.38 

1,250-1,499 

96 

32 

19 

14 

14 

5 

7 

4 1 

1 

0 

3.40 

1.08 

.31 

1,500-1,749 

84 

20 

16 

18 

16 

8 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3.51 

1. 04 

.48 

1,750-1,999 

57 

12 

10 

11 

11 

5 

5 


1 

1 

3. 72 

1. 30 

.40 

2,000-2,249 

59 

18 

8 

7 

17 

5 

4 

0 ! 

0 

0 

3.25 

.78 

.47 

2,250-2,499 

25 

6 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3.66 

1.16 

.48 

2,500-2,999 

39 

10 

5 

3 

14 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3.58 

.74 

.82 

3,000-3,499 

15 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4.13 

1 1.73 

.40 

3,500-3,999 

14 

4 

2 

2 i 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.04 

.50 

.57 

4,000 or over 7 

12 

3 

2 

0 1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.67 

1.50 

.92 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 151. family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5—36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and fam- 
ily-ii^come class (dol- 
lars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 



Average 
number 
of persons 
per 

family 2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
under 

16 2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
16 or 
older 2 ^ 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

MASSACHUSETTS, GREEN- 
FIELD— Continued 

WAGE-EARNER 

A.11 incomes 

333 

94 

59 

41 

69 

21 

28 

13 

5 

3 

3. 57 

1.11 

0. 45 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 4 00 

6 2 00 


600-749 

12 

7 

1. 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6 

6 

0 

sill 

1.00 

.08 

750-999 

35 

12 

7 

7 

0 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3.60 

1.48 

.11 

1,000-1,249 

56 

16 

13 

2 

12 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3.61 

1.16 

.46 

1,250-1,499 

65 

22 

14 

6 

9 

4 

5 

4 

1 

0 

3. 52 

1. 14 

.37 

1,500-1,749 

60 

14 

10 

10 

16 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3. 52 

.95 

.57 

1,750-1,999 

37 

5 

7 

7 

9 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3. 93 

1.46 

.46 

2,000-2,249 

36 

11 

3 

7 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 30 

.83 

.47 

2,250-2,499 

8 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3. 62 

.75 

.88 

2,500-2,999 

17 

4 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3.62 

.65 

1.00 

3,000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 5. no 

6 3 00 


3,500-3,999 n 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


3. 48 

i25 

1. 26 


CLERICAL 

U1 incomes 

88 

21 

17 

17 

15 

8 

5 

3 

2 

0 

3. 65 

1.16 

0.39 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




260-499 

500-749 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 4.15 

6 2 50 

6 1. 00 

6 50 

6 1.00 

750-999 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

3 I 33 

1 33 


1,000-1,249 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

4. 49 

2, 28 

. 14 

1,250-1,499 

18 

6 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 14 

1. 00 

.17 

1,500-1,749.-- 

17 

4 

4 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3.63 

1.29 

.36 

1,750-1,999 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 25 

1.00 

.25 

2,000-2,249 

11 

3 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 . 27 

.54 

.73 

2,250-2,499 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3. 87 

1.75 

. 12 

2,600-2,999 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 10 

1.00 

1.00 

3,000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 4. 00 

6 2 00 


3,600-3,999 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 . 50 

6 lioo 

6.50 

4,000 or over 12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

63 . 60 


6 1. 50 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

U1 incomes 

110 

41 

21 

15 

14 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3. 34 

0.96 

0.36 

0-249 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



250-499 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2 . 06 



500-749 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



760-999 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 17 

17 


1,000-1,249 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 I 20 

20 


1,250-1,499 

11 

2 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.36 

1.09 

.JS7 

1,500-1,749 

6 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 36 

1 33 


1,750-1,999 

12 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3. 39 

li 00 

.33 

2,000-2,249 

12 

4 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.07 

.83 


2,250-2,499 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 68 

1. 12 

. 50 

2,500-2,999 

14 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 25 

.71 

56 

3,000-3,499 

13 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4. 08 

1. 62 

46 

3,500-3,999 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 71 

.50 

.25 

4,000 or over ^ 

10 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4. 90 

1.80 

1. 10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 151. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and fam- 
ily-income class (dol- 
lars) 

(1) 


Number of families of type 

- 


Average 
number 
of persons 
per 

family 2 3 

(12) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
under 

16 2 4 

(13) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
i> 16 or 
older 2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(S) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

MASSACHUSETTS, GREEN- 





NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 


FIELD — continued 















15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 

















0-249 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 2. 00 



250-499 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



500-749 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



750-999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 ,nnn-i,249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



1,250-1,499 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



1,500-1,749 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



1,750-1,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2^000-2,249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2^250-2,499 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 2. 00 

















CONNECTICUT, WALLING- 






ALL OCCUPATIONS 



FORD 














All incomes 

986 

317 

183 

133 

190 

61 

62 

17 

22 

3. 34 

0.89 

0.45 

0-249 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2.44 

.50 


250-499 

10 

5 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

3. 00 

.60 

.40 

500-749 

41 

19 

10 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2. 97 

.83 

.12 

750-999 

95 

29 

24 

15 

16 

3 

6 

2 

0 

3. 22 

.98 

.23 

1,000-1,249 

138 

52 

28 

24 

14 

7 

10 

2 



3. 18 

.94 

.22 

1,250-1,499 

112 

34 

29 

16 

16 

5 

11 

i 


) 

3. 28 

1.04 

.23 

1,600-1,749 

122 

47 

21 

15 

20 

6 

10 

1 


2 

3. 30 

.93 

.37 

1,760-1,999 

105 

39 

22 

19 

16 

4 

3 

0 


2 

3. 21 

.85 

.36 

2,000-2,249 

71 

20 

12 

6 

20 

6 

4 

3 

0 

3. 46 

.87 

.68 

2,250-2,499 

46 

11 

5 

6 

13 

7 

3 

0 

1 

3. 60 

.91 

.67 

2,500-2,999 

76 

21 

7 

9 

22 

10 

3 

1 



3. 50 

.75 

.75 

3,000-3,499 

35 

8 

7 

2 

13 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3. 39 

.57 

.80 

3,500-3,999 

35 

8 

3 

7 

13 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3. 39 

.80 

.66 

4,000 or over 

96 

22 

12 

9 

22 

8 

8 

4 

10 

3. 80 

.86 

.95 


WAGE-EARNER 

All incomes 

517 

150 

101 

76 

103 

30 

37 

10 

10 

3. 40 

0. 95 

0. 45 

0-249 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 58 

.67 


250-499 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 50 

.25 

.25 

500-749 

28 

8 

8 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3. 34 

1. 14 

.18 

750-999 

76 

26 

18 

11 

12 

2 

5 

2 

0 

3. 19 

.96 

.21 

1,000-1,249 

93 

29 

20 

20 

12 

5 

6 

1 

0 

3. 26 

.99 

.26 

1,250-1,499 

73 

19 

17 

12 

11 

3 

11 

0 

< 


3. 41 

1. 19 

.22 

1,500-1,749- 

72 

25 

14 

9 

11 

4 

8 

0 

; 


3. 32 

.97 

.36 

1,750-1,999. 

64 

23 

15 

10 

10 

2 

2 

0 



3. 29 

.88 

.42 

2,000-2,249- 

29 

8 

3 

3 

9 

3 

1 

2 

0 

3. 62 

.93 

.69 

2,250-2,499 

19 

2 

0 

2 

7 

5 

2 

0 

; 


4.11 

1.05 

1.05 

2,500-2,999. — 

28 

5 

1 

4 

13 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3.57 

.61 

.96 

3,000-3,499 

9 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

: 


3. 75 

.56 

1,22 

3,500-3,999 

7 

1 

0 

0 

51 

1 

0 

0 

c 


3. 51 

.14 

1. 43 

4,000 or over 

12 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 



5. 00 

.67 

2. 33 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 151. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income^ New 
England small cities separately and New England villages^ 1936-36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis ->umt and fam- 
ily-income class (dol- 
lars) ^ 


( 1 ) 


CONNECTICUT, WALLING- 
FORD— Continued 

All incomes 

0-249- 

250-499. 

500-749 

760-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over 


All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

760-999 

1.000- 1,249- 

1.250- 1,499- 

1.500- 1,749- 

1,750-1,999- 

2.000- 2,249. 

2.250- 2,499.. 

2.500- 2,999.- 

3.000- 3,499- 

3.500- 3,999- 

4,000 or over 


All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249— 

1.250- 1,499— 

1.500- 1,749— 

1,750-1,999-. 

2.000- 2,249.- 

2.250- 2,499— 

2.500- 2,999— 

3.000- 3,499— 

3.500- 3,999— 

4,000 or over. 


Number of families of type 

Average 
number 
of persons 
per 

family 2 s 

(12) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
under 

16 2 1 

(13) 

Average 
number 
of persons 
16 or 
older 2 4 

(14) 

Any 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(£) 

4 

(6) 

5 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

7 

(9) 

8 

(10) 

9 

(11) 

CLERICAL 

102 

53 

34 

20 

30 

11 

11 

0 


3 

3. 26 

0. 84 

0. 41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2. 33 

.33 


8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 21 

1.25 


28 

13 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 


0 

2. 98 

.86 

.11 

16 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3. 00 

.69 

.31 

22 

8 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 


0 

3. 18 

.77 

.41 

20 

7 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3. 10 

.80 

.30 

19 

6 

5 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 16 

.79 

.37 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 25 

.80 

.40 

12 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 


1 

4. 08 

1.00 

1. 08 

9 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 


1 

3. 67 

.78 

.89 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

4. 35 

2. 00 

.33 

12 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 



3. 67 

.75 

.92 




BUSINESS AND 

PROFESSIONAL 


258 

87 

45 

34 

49 

18 

12 

5 

8 

3. 33 

0. 84 

0.49 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 2. 00 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

6 3. 00 

6. 00 

6 1. 00 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.28 

.20 


6 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


) 

3. 60 

1.17 

.50 

12 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


L 

3. 11 

.76 

.33 

18 

7 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 


9 

3. 17 

.94 

.22 

23 

10 

3 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 


L 

3. 52 

1. 04 

.39 

15 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3. 20 

.87 

.33 

19 

5 

4 

0 

5 

3 

1 

1 


0 

3. 50 

.84 

.63 

17 

7 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 


) 

3.24 

.82 

.41 

35 

12 

6 

5 

6 

3 

2 

0 


1 

3. 29 

.80 

.49 

16 

5 

4 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.94 

.50 

.38 

22 

6 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3. 36 

.86 

.50 

68 

19 

9 

9 

13 

7 

6 

0 



3. 59 

.90 

.69 

NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

24 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2. 20 

0.17 

0. 09 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2. 00 



4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.67 

.33 

.33 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


2. 00 



3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 50 

.00 

.50 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



D 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

63 . 50 

6 1.50 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 




See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 151. — family income and family type; Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income^ New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Number of families of type 



Average 

Average 

Average 











number 

number 

, number 

Analysis unit and fam> 










of persons 

of persons 

of persons 

ily-income class (dol- 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

per 

under 

16 or 

lars) 










family 2 3 

16 2 4 

older 2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

CONNECTICUT- WAILING- 






I 

rARM-OPERATOR 



FORD — continued 













All incomes 

24 

7 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 2 


3. 65 

1.04 

0. 60 

0-249 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 




250-499 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 


0 

65 . 50 

6 2.50 

6 1.00 

600-749 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 

® 2. 00 



750-999 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 0 


0 

6 4. 00 

6 1.00 

6 1.00 

1,000-1,249 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


0 

6 4. 50 

6 2. 50 

6. 00 

1,250-1,499 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 

6 2. 75 

6. 67 


i;500-i;749 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 


0 

3.00 

.67 

.33 

1,760-1,999 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 

3.00 

1.00 


2,000-2,249 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 0 


0 

63 . 50 

6. 50 

6 1.00 

2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 




2,500-2,999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 


) 

6 2. 00 



3;000-3,499 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 


1 

65 . 00 

8. 00 

63 . 00 

3,500-3,999 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 0 


[) 

83 . 50 

6 1.00 

6. 50 

4,000 or over 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 


) 

65 . 60 

6 1.50 

6 2. 00 

CONNECTICUT, WILLI- 






ALL OCCUPATIONS n 



MANTIC 













AlUncomes 

901 

288 

132 

122 

183 

60 

62 42 

22 

3. 49 

0. 97 

0. 50 

0-249 

13 

7 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 0 


3 

2.85 

.62 

.23 

250-499 

21 

8 

0 

5 


0 

1 2 


3 

3.38 

1.00 

.38 

500-749 

53 

23 

8 

8 

7 

0 

4 2 


1 

3. 26 

1.06 

.17 

750-999 

120 

42 

26 

21 

17 

5 

4 5 


L 

3. 32 

1.02 

.28 

1,000-1,249 

123 

45 

15 

18 

20 

9 

12 2 


2 

3. 40 

1.00 

.39 

1,250-1,499 

110 

24 

25 

17 

19 

7 

11 7 


3 

3.63 

1. 16 

.46 

1,500-1,749 

89 

27 

17 

17 

15 

7 

1 3 


2 

3.46 

.97 

.46 

1,750-1,999 

90 

24 

13 

7 

19 

11 

9 4 


5 

3.76 

1.12 

.63 

2,000-2,249 

61 

23 

7 

9 

13 

3 

1 3 

2 

3.45 

.98 

.46 

2,250-2,499 

55 

23 

5 

2 

13 

3 

1 5 


5 

3.49 

.76 

.73 

2,500-2,999 

51 

^ 12 

4 

7 

14 

6 

3 2 


J 

3.78 

.96 

.82 

3,000-3,499 

38 

6 

3 

' 6 

15 

3 

2 3 


L 

3.88 

.89 

1.00 

3,500-3,999 

21 

4 

2 

1 

9 

2 

0 2 


1 

3.68 

.67 

1.00 

4,000 or over 

56 

21 

6 

4 

35 

3 

2 2 


J 

3.20 

.69 

.61 


WAGE-EARNER 

All incomes 

458 

121 

73 

69 

87 

32 

38 26 

12 

3. 69 

1.16 

0. 62 

0-249 

7 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

3.00 

.86 

.14 

260-499 

14 

5 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 1 

0 

3. 36 

.93 

.43 

500-749 

43 

16 

6 

8 

6 

0 

4 2 

] 

1 

3. 48 

1.26 

.19 

750-999 

79 

23 

17 

15 

13 

3 

4 3 

3 

L 

3. 46 

1.15 

.29 

1,000-1,249 

84 

31 

8 

14 

11 

7 

10 2 

] 

L 

3.49 

1.12 

.36 

1,250-1,499 

80 

15 

19 

10 

16 

5 

9 6 

0 

3. 70 

1. 18 

.52 

1,500-1,749 

41 

8 

11 

6 

8 

4 

0 3 

] 

1 

3.72 

1. 07 

.63 

1,750-1,999 

43 

11 

5 

3 

9 

6 

4 3 

2 

4. 02 

1. 28 

.72 

2,000-2,249 

23 

7 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 1 

3 


3.50 

1. 00 

.48 

2,250-2,499 

15 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

1 2 

2 

4. 67 

1. 40 

1.27 

2,600-2,999 

16 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 0 

2 

4. 25 

1.06 

1.19 

3.000-3,499 

9 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 2 

( 

) 

4. 84 

1.56 

1.33 

3,600-3,999 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 


5. 00 

.66 

2. 33 

4,000 or over 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

0 


6 6. 00 

63 . 00 

6 1.00 









^ ■[ 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 151. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income. New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5-86 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Number of families of type i- 



Average 

Average 

Average 












number 

number 

number 

Analysis unit and fam- 











of persons 

of persons 

of persons 

ily-income class (dol- 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

per 

under 

16 or 

lars) 











family 2 3 

16 2 4 

older 2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13 

(14) 

COJTNFCTICXJT, WILLI- 







CLERICAL 




MANTic— -continued 














All incomes 

145 

43 

27 

23 

29 

9 

6 

3 

' 5 ’ 

3.42 

0. 86 

0.54 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 




250-499 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 



6 4.00 

0 2. 00 


500-749 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2. 31 

.33 


750-999 

21 

8 

5 

4 

3 

i 

6 

0 


3 

3.01 

.71 

.29 

1,000-1,249 

17 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3. 90 

1. 29 

.59 

1,250-1,499 

17 

6 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 


3 

3.09 

1.06 

.06 

1,500-1,749 

18 

3 

3 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 25 

.72 

.39 

1,750-1,999 

19 

5 

4 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

3. 85 

1.16 

.68 

2,000-2,249 

13 

5 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 



3. 68 

1.15 

.54 

2,250-2,499 

18 

9 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 


1 

3. 29 

.61 

.67 

2,500-2,999 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


[ 

3. 57 

.43 

1.14 

3,000-3,499 

9 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 


1 

3. 66 

.22 

1.33 

3,500-3,999 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«3. 61 

0 .50 

6 1 00 

4,000 or over.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 



















BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

All Incomes 

262 

104 

30 

29 

57 

16 

8 

13 

5 

3. 29 

0. 81 

0. 48 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 





250-499 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

c 


3. 50 

1. 50 

.00 

500-749 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

( 


2. 56 

.25 

.25 

750-999 

13 

6 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

c 


3. 46 

1. 08 

.31 

1,000-1,249 

16 

9 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

c 


2. 69 

.44 

.25 

1,250-1,499 

12 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

c 


3. 94 

1.25 

.67 

1,500-1,749 

26 

12 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

0 

: 


3.42 

1. 12 

.31 

1,750-1,999 

28 

8 

4 

3 

8 

1 

3 

0 

: 


3.30 

.86 

.46 

2,000-2,249 

24 

10 

2 

4 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 


3.34 

.92 

.42 

2,250-2,499 

22 

14 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2. 85 

.45 

.41 

2,500-2,999 

27 

10 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 


3. 54 

1. 07 

.48 

3,000-3,499 

20 

3 

3 

4 

7 

2 

0 

1 

c 


3. 60 

.90 

.70 

3,500-3,999.- 

15 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.33 

.60 

.73 

4,000 or over 

51 

21 

6 

4 

13 

1 

2 

2 

3 


3. 16 

.57 

.59 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

All incomes 

30 

17 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2. 60 

0. 17 

0. 43 

0-249 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 67 

.33 

.33 

250-499 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


83 . 00 

0. 00 

0 1.00 

500-749 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 00 



760-999 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 17 

.00 

.17 

1,000-1,249 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

c 


2.80 

.00 

.80 

1,250-1,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 





1,500-1,749 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 2.00 



1,750-1,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






2,000-2,249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 2. 00 



2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





2,500-2,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





3,500-3,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


05. 00 

0 2.00 

0 1. 00 

4,000 or over 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3.00 

.25 

.75 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 151. — family income and family type; Number of families ^ of specified 
ty es and average number of persons per family, by occupation and income, New 
Eng and small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and fam- 
ily-income class (dol- 
lars) 


Number of families of type ^ — 


Average Average Average 
number number L number 
of persons of persons fof persons 
per under 16 or 
family 2 3 i6 2 4 older a < 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


VBEMONT-MASSACHU- 

SETT3 VILLAGES 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


All incomes 1,685 426 250 187 306 115 156 93 24 28 


0-249 - 12 

260-499 36 

500-749 97 

750-999.. 210 

1.000- 1,249 245 

1.250- 1,499 244 

1.500- 1,749 187 

1,750-1,999 150 

2.000- 2,249 115 

2.250- 2,499 69 

2.500- 2,999 83 

3.000- 3,499 53 

3,600-3,999 18 

4,000 or over 66 


7 0 1 

27 4 0 

45 21 7 

59 35 28 

63 39 27 

61 40 46 

50 33 14 

32 25 21 


3 0 0 

3 0 2 

11 1 8 
33 10 26 

61 14 37 

45 16 21 

31 9 25 

32 10 12 

33 20 8 



3. 75 

1. 22 

0. 52 

2. 98 

.42 

.58 

2. 42 

.30 

.08 

3. 03 

.76 

.25 

3, 76 

1. 38 

.37 

3, 67 

1. 22 

.43 

3. 65 

1.24 

.40 

3. 97 

1.43 

.53 

3. 93 

1. 33 

.59 

4. 23 

1.47 

.76 

4. 07 

1.49 

.59 

4.15 

1.13 

1. 02 

3. 69 

.98 

.68 

4. 85 

1.56 

1.28 

3. 43 

.71 

.73 


WAGE-EARNER 


All incomes 890 229 141 110 154 65 97 64 11 19 


0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249.. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 

2.000- 2,249.. 


3 1 0 

15 11 2 

78 35 17 


2,250-2,499 23 

2.500- 2,999 23 

3,000-3,499 10 

3.500- 3,999 3 

4,000 or over® 2 


0 0 0 

7 7 1 


20 

22 

6 

21 

21 

30 

13 

29 

35 

30 

13 

14 

8 

16 

6 

12 

11 

13 

8 

5 

2 

18 

9 

4 


952 18 94601 
434811200 
3 1 2 4 5 1 5 2 0 
2 1 0 4 2 1 0 0 0 
000100200 
0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 


CLERICAL 

All incomes 242 58 37 33 60 13 23 13 5 0 


0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1. 000- 1, 249... 

1.250- 1,499... 

1.500- 1,749... 
1,750-1,999... 

2.000- 2,249... 

2.250- 2,499... 

2.500- 2,999... 

3.000- 3,499... 

3.500- 3,999.... 
4,000 or over ® 


7 6 2 

3 9 0 

4 10 1 


0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

2 3 0 0 0 

0 4 0 0 0 

2 4 2 1 0 

0 6 2 1 0 

13 10 0 

2 14 0 0 

3 2 10 0 

3 12 10 


10 10 0 1 
0 2 0 0 0 0 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


3. 68 

1. 11 

0.57 




2. 33 

.00 

.33 

3. 00 

.33 

.67 

3. 53 

1. 19 

.31 

3.24 

.85 

.36 

3. 66 

1. 27 

.40 

3.88 

1. 40 

.50 

3.38 

.94 

.40 

4. 19 

1.37 

.83 

4. 16 

1. 67 

.61 

4. 12 

.68 

1. 42 

3. 60 

.60 

1. 00 

4.67 

1.33 

1. 33 

3. 17 

.67 

.50 


All incomes 393 100 68 44 80 35 35 14 8 9 


0-249 3 2 

260-499 4 4 

500-749 7 3 

750-999 27 9 

1,000-1,249.... 29 8 

1,250-1,499 37 10 

1, 600-1, 749 48 13 

1, 750-1, 999 37 10 

See footnotes at end of table. 


0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


9 

3. 76 

1.20 

0.55 

0 

2.67 

.67 


0 

2.00 



0 

2.93 

,71 

.14 

1 

3.80 

1. 15 

.63 

1 

3. 76 

1.38 

.38 

1 

3. 51 

1.11 i 

.38 

2 

3.98 

1.46 

.52 

0 

3.42 1 

1.03 1 

.40 
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Table 151. — family income and family type: Number of families of specified 
types and average number of persons per family ^ by occupation and income^ New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1936-36 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Number of families of type 1 — 



Average 

Average 

Average 

Analysis 'lunit and fam- 











number 

number 

number 

ily-incom^ class (dol- 
lars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

of persons 
per 

of persons 
under 

of persons 
16 or 












family 2 3 

16 2 4 

older 2 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

VERMONT-M ASSACHU - 














SETTS VILLAGES— con. 














2, 000-2, 249 

35 

4 

2 

7 

7 

9 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4. 34 

1.68 

0. 66 

2, 250-2, 499. 

27 

3 

5 

9 

6 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

4. 32 

1.70 

.59 

2, 500-2, 999 

40 

7 

9 

5 

11 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3.87 

1.12 

.75 

3, 000-3,499 

35 

8 

9 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

3. 71 

1.06 

.60 

3, 500-3, 999 

12 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4. 45 

1. 58 

.83 

4, 000 or over i® 

52 

18 

10 

3 

10 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3. 36 

.71 

.65 


NO INCOME FROM EARNINGS 

All incomes 

52 

37 

4 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2. 43 

0.21 

0.23 

0-249 

6 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 50 

.17 

.33 

250-499 

14 

10 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 36 

.21 

.14 

600-749 

7 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.28 

.14 

.14 

750-999 

10 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 40 

.20 

.20 

1, 000-1, 249 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 75 

.00 

.75 

1, 250-1, 499 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«2. 00 



1, 600-1, 749 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 




1, 750-1, 999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2, 000-2, 249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2, 250-2, 499 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

« 2. 00 



2, 500-2, 999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



3, 000-3, 499 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

3. 20 

1.33 


3, 500-3, 999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4, 000 or over 12 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 50 

.00 

.50 


FARM-OPERATOR 

All incomes 

8 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4. 47 

1.38 

1.00 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




250-499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




600-749 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 3. 00 

6.50 

6.50 

750-999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,000-1,249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1, 250-1, 499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1, 500-1, 749 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 2. 00 



1, 750-1, 999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 8.50 

6 6.00 

6.00 

2,000-2,249 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 . 62 

6 .00 

8 1. 50 

2,250-2,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2, 500-2, 999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3, 000-3, 499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3, 600-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4, 000 or over s 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 6.00 

6 2.00 

0 2. 00 


1 For description of family types see Glossary, Family Type. 

2 These are year-equivalent persons. Slight discrepancies may occur between column 12 and the amount 
obtained by adding 2.00 (husband and wife) to the sum of columns 13 and 14. These discrepancies result 
from differences in the methods of computing averages for all members and for persons under 16 or 16 or 
older. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person for description of methods used in computing. Averages 
are based on the number of families in each class (column 2). 

3 Includes husband and wife. 

^ Excludes husband and wife. 

5 There were no families of farm operators in the samples from Westbrook and Greenfield. 

« Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 

7 Largest income reported, between $10,000 and $15,000. 

8 Largest income reported, between $4,000 and $4,500. 

9 Largest income reported, between $7,500 and $10,000. 

19 Largest income reported, between $2,500 and $3,000. 

n Largest income reported, between $3,500 and $4,000. 

12 Largest income reported, between $5,000 and $7,600. 

13 Largest income reported, between $2,250 and $2,500. 

14 Detailed income data for Wallingford and Willimantic are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. The income and family-type distributions are given in this report 
in order to facilitate the use of consumption data published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for these 2 
cities combined with the 2 New England cities studied by the Bureau of Home Economics. Wallingford 
and Willimantic are not included in the combined city unit in this report. 

18 Includes 6 families of farm operators, 

19 Largest income reported, between $15,000 and $20,000. 
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Table 152. — business and Professional families: Number of families in in- 
dependent and salaried groups,^ by income and by family type, New England 
small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife„ both native-born] 


Family-income 
class and family 
type (dollars) 

(1) 

Westbrook, Maine 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Vermont-Massaehusetts 
villages ' 

I 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

busi- 

ness 

(2) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

profes- 

sional 

(3) 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(4) 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(5) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

busi- 

ness 

(6) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

profes- 

sional 

(7) 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(8) 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(9) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

busi- 

ness 

(10) 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

profes- 

sional 

(11) 

Sala- 

ried 

busi- 

ness 

(12) 

Sala- 

ried 

profes- 

sional 

(13) 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.^ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All tsrpes 

75 

13 

34 

36 

40 

6 

47 

17 

167 

29 

123 

74 

0-249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

250-499 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

4 ! 

0 

0 

0 

500-749 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 


0 

0 

750-999 

6 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

22 

6 

4 

1 

1, 000-1, 249 

12 

1 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

18 

1 

6 

4 

1, 250-1, 499 

10 

0 

2 

3 


0 

4 

2 

19 

1 

13 

4 

1, 600-1, 749 

6 

0 

4 

9 

2 1 

0 

3 

1 

21 

2 

15 

10 

1, 750-1, 999 

5 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

5 

4 

13 

3 

13 

8 

2,000-2,249 

4 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

10 

1 

11 

13 

2,250-2,499 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

7 

1 

11 

8 

2, 500-2,999 

9 

2 

1 

6 

3 

0 

11 

0 

14 

3 

19 

4 

3, 000-3, 499 

5 

0 ! 

5 

0 

2 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 

17 

8 

3, 500-3, 999 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

4, 000 or over 2 ... 

5 

7 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

22 

12 

10 

8 

Type 1 

20 

3 

7 

14 

20 

2 

15 

4 

49 

8 

27 

16 

Types 2 and 3 

17 

4 

11 

8 

9 

3 

17 

7 

36 

7 

41 

28 

Types 4 and 5 

31 

3 

12 

10 

5 

0 

12 

5 

61 

11 

30 

23 

Types 6 and 7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

21 

3 

20 

6 

Types 8 and 9 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

2 


1 Other tables show these 4 groups combined as business and professional. 

2 Largest income reported: Greenfield and Westbrook, between $10,000 and $15,000: Vermont-Massa- 
chusetts villages, between $15,000 and $20,000. 



Table I55. — soekces op family income: Number of families receiving income from specified sources, number having business losses, average ^ 
amount of income derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and by family type, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Nonmoney income from — 

Home- 
pro- 
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food ® 

(19) 

Dollars 

t 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t i i 1 1 1 

1 t 1 1 1 1 I 1 t 1 ( 1 1 1 

t 1 1 1 1 1 1 I > 1 I 1 1 1 

i t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I t r 1 1 

i 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 ) 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 

i 1 1 i t 1 t 1 « t i 1 ( 1 



Rent 
as pay 

(18) 

Dollars 

0 

oooooooooooooo 

o 

ooooo 

Owned 
home 
(not) 8 

(17) 

r 

§ 

»0CCC0(M»0e0001>CM0C«CiO00e0 
T-l r-4 p-tT-l M CO 


1-1 05 O "iti C<l 
1-1THCT05CSD 

All 

sources 

(16) 

£<m 

§ 

» 159 
61 
34 
20 
61 
61 
84 
73 
125 
89 
160 
163 
180 
364 


rH 05 O'^ (M 

rH -itf S 05 0 

Busi- 
ness 
losses 3 

(15) 

Dollars 

2 

00<Mr-4 rHOi-HCOOt-*i-i<N 

a» ^ 

1-) 

1 

(10) 

1 

4 

2 

Money income from — 

Other 
sources 2 

(14) 

T-i 

o 

0’-(CiMtHQCOiCas>CCO»OCO 
o. C01>.C<J»OiOCO«OeN>t'«^r^C^» 

s 

cr. ti. 05 

03 

Earn- 
ings 2 

(13) 

DoUars 
1. 3R6 

OOOCONCSiNOOCOMrf'OlCOOt'. 

® (MlOCCOCNrPt-Cfti-HCOCSeOO 
i-H,-HT-rT-rr4(N'c4'c4cc»o 

1, 243 

816 
1, 155 
1, 5S7 
2, 154 
3,686 

All 

sources 
(net) ^ 

(12) 

Dollars 

1,445 

OOSOCCOMlOOnoOOtM'^tiCO 

^ rfic5«cr^oeo«;cr)ic'<*<cccor^ 

* CO CD 00 O CO >0 t- 05 W O M5 <N 

,--rr-rrH‘i-rT->rc4‘c>fcdco»o' 

CO 

821 

1, 179 
1,613 
2,197 
3,633 

Total 

family 

income 

(11) 

Dollars 
1, 617 

9 169 
410 
654 
883 

1, 121 
1,363 
1, 619 
1, 841 
2,105 
2,345 
2,709 
3,245 
3,714 
6,637 

1. 312 

832 

1,228 

1,703 

2,291 

3,695 

Families having nonmoney 
income from — 

Home- 
pro- 
duced 
food ® 

(10) 

W 1 
^ 1 

a ‘ 

1 i 

t 1 1 t ( ( 1 1 1 1 1 1 i t 

1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 

t 1 1 1 1 I t 1 1 t t 1 1 

i 

1 t 1 i I 
f 1 1 1 1 
(till 

Rent 
as pay 

(9) 

r 

1 

oooooooooooooo 

o 

ooooo 

Owned 
home 
(net) fi 

(8) 

gcc 


s 

00 00^05 09 
r-4t..lf5i-l 

Any 
source ^ 

(7) 

^ 00 

1 

r-(COi-<rMOOeO»DT(<COCOJC-.i-Hb.OO 
rH (NJO »Ci CM (N 1-1 

169 

CO001-HO5CO 

i-Hl>»Oi-t 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
busi- 
ness 
losses 3 

(6) 

1 

00<MCOCOC<1CMOCMCNCNi-HiHt-' 


CO 1-1 Tjl CH 

Families having money 
income from — 

Other 

sources* 

(5) 

is 

005i-ir~t>-c<)eDOo:05»cot-'!jH 
1-1 CO (N rH 1 H 1-11-1 tH 


0<J CO U5 00 CO 
i-( CO i-< 

Earn- 
ings 2 

(4) 

Is 

1 

0<NOO»Ot'.COCCIt'.C005t-.C'<0 

rH'cr'«MiC10CDCOeO<Mr-(l-H(M 


»0 1-1 CO poo 

CD koo^ 

1-1 IM r-( 

Any 

source 

(3) 

Number 

868 

Ot'-COCMOOS'^HCMti.COOt'-OJO 

T-H-ii^joo^ocoeoeocoi-HT-ieM 

572 

iOt-(QOOOO 

Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

1 

i-lt^lOC<t005T*(CC»l>.C001>-C^3Q 

i-Hr»<»0®^OCCCOCOCOi-lT-iC^ 

572 

lOiHOOOOO 

CO »0 O rH 

1-H IMiH 

Analysis unit, family-in- 
come class, occupa- 
tional group, and fam- 
ily type (dollars) 

(1) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 

All incomes 

0-249-_- 

250-499_- 

600-749 - 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499— - 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 - 

2.000- 2,249 — _ 

2.250- 2,499— - 

2.600- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.600- 3,999 - 

4,000 or over 

Occupational groups; 
Wage-earner 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 


See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 163.- — sotrscES of family income: Number of families receiving income from specified sourcesy number having business losses, average ^ 
amount of income derived fro??i specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and by family type, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 — Continued 

{White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Types 2 and 3 

0-999 

1. 000- 1, 499 

1, 500-1,999 

2. 000- 2, 999 

3, 000 or over 

Types 4 and 6 

0-999 

1. 000- 1, 499_._._. 

1, 600-1, 999 

2.000- 2,999 

3, 000 or over 

Types 6 and 7 

0-999 

1. 000- 1,499 

1. 600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3, 000 or over 

Types 8 and 9 

tSSACHUSETTS, GEE EN- 
FIELD 

incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1, 250-1, 499 

1, 500-1, 749 

1, 750-1, 999 

2. 000- 2, 249 

2, 260-2, 499 

2. 500- 2, 999 

3.000- 3,499 

3. 500- 3, 999 

4, 000 or over _ 


■«< a 

a ■< 


See footnotes at end of table. 



TabIiB 153. — SOURCES OP FAMILY INCOME.* Number of fmnilies receiving income from sipecified sources^ number having business lossesj average ^ 
amount of income derived from specified sources j and average amount of business losseSj by income^ by occupation^ and by family typcj New 
England small cities separately and New England villages^ 1935-86 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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1 

2,440 

604 
1, 217 
1,726 
2,348 
4,273 

1 697 

Total 

family 

income 

(11) 

Dollars 

1,544 

T-< CD CS to to 
O -c' C5 ' CR 
OODJOCOtO 
th i-Tcfco 

1,857 

00 CD CDC5 05 
CO OC CM to CO 
J>CMI>COO 
.-T r-TcM^TH 

2,653 

644 

1,282 

1,792 

2,422 

4,472 

817 

Families having nonmoney 
income from — 

Home- 
* pro- 
duced 
food® 

(10) 

K 1 

1 i 
1 i 







Kent 
as pay 

(9) 

1 

O® i-fOi-H 

t-H 

OOOr-IO 


rWOOOCO 

o 

Owned 
home 
(net) ® 

(8) 

Number 

112 

r-tOSOO 0-5t< 
r-ICMCOCO 

36 

OOOOO® 'tti 

-1*1 

tw® ® r-ICO 


Any 
source ^ 

(7) 

Number 

120 

T-l*OCftO® 
.-ICO CO CO 

37 

O00 00t.-T»i 

45 

OOtO^rH® 

rH 

Fami- 

lies 

having 
busi- 
ness 
losses ® 

(6) 

1 

r-I.HCOOO 

o 

OOOOO 


r-I.HOT-li-1 

r-i 

Families having money 
income from — 

Other 

sources® 

(5) 

Number 

87 

t>i>'<tioeo 
(Mo!| CM 

32 

CM® OOCMr}! 

CO 

CO 

•.sti CM -<*1 O CO 

CO 

o'” 

la S 

In. 

veo 

•2 CO 

1 

05,_(t-.-ltO 

TfiCMO® 

88 


110 

tH® OO'SJI.H 
rH rH rH CO CO 

O 

Any : 
source 

(3) 

Number 

333 

05— It^r-lto 
.cfi CMOS ® 

oo 

00 


110 

t-H ® 00 -.Stl r-l 

tH 1— 1 rH CO CO 

CO 

Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

Number 

333 

OS .-1 1>- to 
.cHCMOS® 

88 


no 

r-l ® 00 tCl 1-1 
tH.H.~ICOCC 

® 

Analysis unit, family-in- 
come class, occupa- 
tional group, and fam- 
ily type (dollars) 

(1) I 

i 

MASSACHUSETTS. GREEN- 
FIELD — continued 

Occupational groups: 
Wage-earner 

0-999 

1,0(X)-1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Clerical 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3, 000 or over 

Business and pro- 
fessional __ 

0-999 

1.000- 1, 499 

1, 600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3, 000 or over 

other 1 
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1 I t 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 i 1 

1 1 t 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 







C0CD00C5C!5C5'CICD05C5C5I>l2O [ 
THrHrHC5rHC5l?5lM(NC5C5rHOOC5 


r^TlHO(MO 
rH CO 

to 

oi>ooo 

lO 

!>. 

00-0000 
I-I C<5 


ooooo 

O 

o 

OOr^H (N^Hd^TMcaOOtrOO 1 

CO 

o 

»0 05 t>-CO CO 
05 00 coot;:- 
I— t 

CO 

05 »0 CO i-H 
(M CO lO 05 CO 

00 

COt-itHOO 
•tHtH 05000 

i-- 

co 

loocotot-. 

rH(NC5THo0 

171 

a 

00 

C5rHrHOC5rrO«OCDOHtH'r}lrtlO 

Oje5u5 lotocooooocseocoxot^oo 

1 — 1 rH rH rH rH C5 

117 

05 eo CO 

05 05 00^ « 

to 

05 05 CO rH 

(N »C 05 r-j 

C5 

oooo'^eOTf^ 

'i^^OOi-l 


lOOCDtOtr 
rH CO (M rl 00 

171 

118 

oot^eo-cjirHccoocoHHosccoooco 
OMI>r-.00 05rHrHC0C0C0t-5OIN 
rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH C5 CO 

(M 

'tHi-iiooO 

S' 

oo oo 

CO 

0 

(10) 

1 

1 

26 

o 

OOOOO 

o 

05 

iOCO rHMCOrH rH O O O rH 


to CM i-l 

O5C0^M^ 

■tH 

rjl 

05 CO rococo 
C5COcOt^OO 

CO 

COOOiHCO 
rfi to-^ 1>CQ 

o 

010C5 C5 05 
i-H CO 

oo 

OO 

CO 

C»e5CO<C5COOOrHrHD5C300 05;;^JO 
rHCC>lO»OC>0HjltaCDCCHCl05C350>05 
rH 05 I— 1 CO 

CO 

C5 

w 

453 
1,072 
1, 517 
2,082 
2,863 

CO 

847 
1, 210 
1, 616 
2, 171 
3,451 

1,884 

488 
1, 144 
1, 565 
2, 213 
3, 902 

1,623 

767 

1, 195 

1, 720 
2,100 
4,966 

2, 122 

1,478 

COCOI>-'Htl05CrCCCOOb-rH10COQO 

C0C5O5^rH05cC00C0C0'^OOJ>. 

rHl01>OCNrtlC0CSO4ltrC0C0 

,_rrH r-H* rH rH 05 IN (N CO’rtH 

CO 

645 
1, 153 
1, 633 
2,219 
4, 334 

1, 692 

05 CO CO '0' 
to Tfl ifS CO 
00 05 to 05 10 

T-Tr-TiNeo'' 

1,945 

536 
1,204 
1, 604 
2, 283 
4, 009 

1,633 

r-o cc» (N lo 

CO^CNOCD 

l>.C5trrHC5 

r-TT-TlNrCr 

2, 140 

hH 

o 

ira 

O05O50C005C0Tjl05 05'tirfloC5 
t-iOtOOrfitriXl'tHCOQCOOCOO 
C^iCOOOOSriHtrCac^kOOiOO 
rH*" 1-4 1 -T rH" 1-4 05“ 05* CO CO «5“ 

1,590 

644 
1, 246 
1, 720 
2,334 
4,787 

1,759 

898 
1, 285 
1,708 
2,337 
3,745 

980 

05 OOC5CO 
0010)000 05 
lO05 15-COi-t 

r-TrH 05 *'t1^' 

1,674 

C^OOOCOtN 1 
CO "Ctl rtl OO 
C- C5 tr 05 O 

r-T r-T (NlO’’ 

2,311 

1,682 

0003C005tr»OrHOCO00t^C<JOlC0 

t4cOCCt^C^COQCOO>trC»CO»p05 

rHCOCOOOrHeCCOOOOCOOrHl>eQ, 

r4r4r4r405'(N‘C5*‘cO''CO‘ UO' 


1 1 i 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 







1 

774 

>OTtHCOtrrH05tO»OlOOS>005tr05 
rH ITS 05 05 CO 00 CO lO 05 CO rH 05 


iHCO OrH N 


Oi-(OOtH 

CO 

OiH,-l©r-) 

t-H 

OrHOOO j 

o 


OOC0'tili-HCC00C5Hi<C5OrHOC5 

eo 

O O lO <D 

<NCNr-<r-l 

s 

COOtOiOCO 

s 


to 

rS 

CO tji C5 Th 05 1 

r- 

808 

Oi05HtiO«000»0»OC505We005C<l 

05COCOOOOSOOcD’^kOCOrHtO^ 

o 

00 

iHCOC<JOOO 

CNOJrHr-1 

CO 

lO 

eo^toioo 

to 

T-l r-l r-l 05 to 
r-l05 05 

to 

COiOC^J'tJ^CCl 1 

r- 

1, 138 

05l^^^OCpHtlOO^-tO»OrH■^05T^I»0 

uo 

(Nr-ICMOO 

tH 

OOrHOO 


OrHrHr-lTH 

o 

OOOOO 1 

o 

05 

THrHi-H05C5C005rH'«ClOC5OOC5 

rH 

<o 

r>.t^i-ieo<o 

CO 

'Sf 

05 05tH10CO 

CO 

CSIOCCCftrfH 

CO 

OC5r-<T-IC5 1 


406 

C0CO00TH05OSCO'HC<t'-1^00iO<Ol>. 
t-h 05 -tti Hf hCI rfi -iti 05 05 05 05 C5 

tH 

(MtHi-HCOOS 
CO loco CO 

170 

00 05 10 CO 05 
rH lO lO CO r-l 

135 


00 

lO 

eocoot-io 

rH C5 rH 

Sh 

CO 

CO 

«0 

C0C5OQrH05t'-Q»O00C5O0005 

C505O'^'cHc025rHC0C0»OrHC0 

C5 C5 05 rH i-H rH 

05 

to 

iH 

QtH N rH 05 

^lococo 

170 

00 05 10 CO 05 
i-H lO lO COtH 

135 

cocootgco 

CO rO ^ rH 

CO 

»o 

COCOOt^iC 
rW CH rH 

C5 

fe 

lO 

trOt'-OkO'^trQuscacccoooco 
__ C005rH^^M^^eOC0»OrHCO 

rH 

05 

^ lO CO CO 

170 

00 05 ir? CO 05 

T-( lO lO CO r-< 

135 


00 

lO 

cocgotrio 

rH 05 rH 

05 

1,585 

05C0t'-O‘OHlHtr.Q»005CCC000CO 

rHCOOrHrHTtHCOliOrHCOOOlOrHCO 

C5 05 05 i-H rH rH 

mily-type gjronps: 
Type 1 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Types 2 and 3 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Types 4 and 5 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

8,000 or over 

Types 6 and 7 — 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999- 

3,000 or over 

Types 8 and 9 

’'ERMONT-MASSACHU- 
SETTS VILLAGES 

incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1.500- 1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3,600-3,999- 

4,000 or over 


See footnotes at end of table. 



Table 153. — sources of family income: Number of families receiving income from specified sources^ number having business losseSf avera 
amount of income derived from specified sources, and average amount of business losses, by income, by occupation, and by family type, I 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 1936-36 — Continued 
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Table 154. money income other than earnings; Number of families receiving money income other than earnings from specified sources, 
ana average amount received, by income, New England small cities combined and Neiv England villages, 1986-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, botli native-born] 

Average 2 money income other than earnings received from — 

Other 

sources 

(16) 

00 

i- 

cs 

”0 

Cl 

iOOOO,-< <M 0 (N C<l cs r-t 0 

rtH 

OO (M-iti 

Gifts 
for cur- 
rent 
use 

(15) 

*0 

C| 

iiooo S 53 ® 


Oi-ICO»Ot->.l>.OOC5 

Pen- 
sions, an- 
nuities, 
benefits 

(14) 

1 

Dollars 

23 


II CO 

OC0C0c35”Tt<O'^T-< 
W rW r-l CM M 0-1 

If 

i 

Profits 
(net) 1 

(13) 

Dollars 

1 

OOOOOeOr-lOOOOOOO 


OO Oi-lOO 

1 

Interest 

1 and divi- 
dends 

( 12 ) 

Dollars 

26 

lOCOCOMtOCOCC'Hr-lt^CSOiQCOOO 
J>COr-lT-l 1 -t CN rH rl M ^ 

1 

36 ! 


, Rent 
from 
property 
(net) 

( 11 ) 

Dollars 

19 

Or-lOOJT-tC^MrHlOOCOt'-t-CO 
^ec tH r-l rH (N CN OS CO 


r- 1 > 05 00 o CO (N tN. 

1—4 T-1 ^ r-i 

! 

j All 
sources 3 

( 10 ) 

Dollars 

77 

00C0OC^>O>O'3<t-'3D0J»01>-00''f< 

rH ,H 1-1 

I 00 

^ 00 

O5CMeOCMCO00»-<i~< 

ihcdio»ocO"5#<»o«o 

Families receiving money income other than earnings from— 

Other 

sources 

(9) 

Number 

18 

i-lOOOC<I'«t<eOO'^iHr-li-lr-fO 

1 55 

OOtHi-l<NT}HCMi-< 

Gifts 
for cur- 
rent 
use 

( 8 ) 

Number 

63 

iHOkOcooN«oo»io«eo«r-io 

96 

O r-H O CM O O ^ -VI 

Pen- 
sions, an- 
nuities, 
benefits 

(7) 

Number 

53 


62 

o Ttt i> o CO c :5 »o 

Profits 
(net) 1 

( 6 ) 

Number 

2 

OOOOOv-’rlOOOOOOO 

o 

O O IH O 1 -) O O r-f 

Interest 
and divi- 
dends 

(5) 

Number 

107 

c<» CO CO 05 to N 05 0 C>- CO I 

00 

CO 

CMOOWW^^^M 

Rent 

from 

property 

(net) 

(4) : 

Number 

97 

OMOrHt-C^KNi-^OOOSOiOCOi-HiO 

135 

iH C<. UO 05 CM'CM O to 

Any 
source j 

(3) 

Number 

270 

iC<<MrH» 0 (NOt^>O<:DC 0 e 0 CCt 00 t^ 1 
,-lrtTHCOCOCN<N<MT-(l?Qr-l r-l 

406 

CO«O0Qr-(C»O5D0''tfl 

-< c5 


Number 

1,057 

isH.-Hcoi-ocDcsn'Oecr'-kcicoo'+i 

<N-<tt««hI>00COO500'cti>r5C^(NCN | 

1,685 

CMOt^OJdrf^t—O 

i-ICQ05;^;^^M2 

CM CM CM r-( iH 


Analysis unit and family- 
income class (dollars) 

( 1 ) 

COMBINED CITIES 

All incomes 

0-249- 

260-499 — 

600-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

. 1,250-1,499— 

1.500- 1,749. 

1,760-1,999 

2.000- 2,249-- 

2,250-2,499 

2.500- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 - 

3.500- 3,999 

4,000 or over 

vermont-massachusetts 

VILLAGES 

All incomes 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 _ 

760-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,600-1,749 

1,760-1,999 
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Table 155. — family type: Number of families, average size of family, and average 
number of persons other than husband and wife under 16 and 16 or older, by relief 
status and family type, New England small cities combined and New England 
villages, 1985-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 



All families 

Nonrelief families 

Relief families. 

Analysis unit 


Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 


Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 


Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

and family 



age 

age 



age 

age 



age 

age 

type 2 No. 

Fam- 


per- 

per- 

Fam- 


per- 

per- 

Fam- 

per- 

per- 

per- 


ilies 

.sons 

sons 

sons 

ilies 

son.s 

sons 

sons 

ilies 


sons 

sons 



per 

under 

16 or 


per 

under 

16 or 



under 

16 or 



ffctiii" 

ily 3 

16 i 

older ^ : 


roiiii" 
ily 3 

16 < 

older ^ 


fam- 
ily 3 

16 4 

older 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(S) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

COMBINED 



1 

[ 










CITIES 

Nwm- 

Num~ 

Num - 1 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

All types « 

1,200 

3. 59 

1. 16 

0.42 

1. 058 

3. 55 

1. 13 

0, 42 

142 

3.89 

1.42 

0.44 

1 1 

377 

2. 01 



331 

2.01 



46 

2.03 



2 

205 

3.01 

1.00 


181 

3.00 

1. 00 


24 

3.10 

1. 00 


3 

145 

4. 00 

2.00 


131 

4.00 

2.00 


14 

4.04 

2. 00 


4 

195 

3.44 

.27 

1. 19 

180 

3.43 

.26 

1.18 

15 

3.59 

.33 

1.26 

5 

92 

5.40 

1. 92 

1. 46 

78 

5. 39 

1. 92 

1.45 

14 

6. 43 

1.93 

1.50 

6 

95 

5. 29 

3.29 


83 

5.32 

3.32 


12 

5.05 

3. OS 


7 

53 

7.41 

4. 60 

.81 

43 

7.44 

4.60 

.84 

10 

7.30 

4. GO 

.70 

8 

19 

5. 20 


3. 21 

17 

5.23 


3.24 

2 

2 4.96 


8 3. 00 

9 

19 

10.14 

6. 11 

2.00 

14 

9.81 1 

5.90 

2. 23 

5 

11. 04 

6. SI 

2. 03 

VERMONT- 



I 










MASSACHU- 













SETTS 













VILLAGES 













All types 5 

2,005 

3. 93 

1..36 

.56 

1,587 

3.75 

1.22 

.52 

418 

4.59 

1.S9 

.69 

1 

497 

2.02 



426 

2.02 



71 

2.02 




292 

3. 01 

1.00 


250 

3.01 

1. 00 


42 

2. 98 

1. 00 


3 ' 

223 

4. 09 

2.00 


187 

4. 00 

2. 00 


I 30 

4. 01 

2. 00 


4 ; 

389 

3. 43 

,21 

1.20 

308 

3.44 

.21 

1. 21 

81 

3. 40 

.23 

1. 17 

5 

161 

0. 38 

1.87 

1. 52 

115 

5. 36 

1.83 

1.55 

46 

5. 42 

1.90 

1. 46 

C 

215 

5. 35 

3. 36 


156 

5.34 

3. 35 


59 

6.37 

3.37 


7 

144 

7.38 

4. 01 

1. 36 

93 

7.40 

3.88 

i.52 

51 

7. 34 

4.25 

LOS 

8 

31 

5. 09 


3.09 

24 

5. 12 


3. 12 

7 

4. 98 


3. 00 

9 

53 

9. 98 

5.91 

2.07 

28 

9. 81 

5.71 

2.07 

25 

10.16 

6. 12 

2. 08 


1 Year-equivalent persons. Slight discrepancies may occur between the averages for all members and 
the figure obtained by adding 2,00 (husband and wife) to the sum of the averages for persons under 16 and 
16 or older. These discrepancies result from differences in the methods of computing averages for all mem- 
bers and for persons under 16 and 16 or older. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. Averages are based 
on the corresponding number of families in each class. 

2 For description of family types see Glossary, Family Type. 

3 Includes husband and wife. 

♦ Excludes husband and wife. 

5 This table includes 1 nonrelief family in the combined cities and 2 in the Vermont-Massaehusetts villages 
tnat reported a net loss for the year; that is, their business expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and 
other income. 

5 Average based on fewer than 3 eases. 
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Table 157. — age of husbands and of wives: Distribution by age of husbands and 
wives, by family type, New England small cities separately and New England 
villages, 1936-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-bom] 


Analysis unit and 

Family type 1 

Family types 

2 and 3 

Family types 

4 and 5 

Family types 

6 and 7 

Family types 

8 and 9 

age group (years) 

(1) 

Hus- 

bands 

(2) 

Wives 

(3) 

Hus- 

bands 

(4) 

Wives 

(5) 

Hus- 

bands 

(6) 

Wives 

(7) 

Hus- 

bands 

(8) 

Wives 

(9) 

Hus- 

bands 

(10) 

Wives 

(11) 

MAINE, WESTBEOOK 











All ages 

Number 

' Number 

Number 

■ Number 

Number 

' Number 

Number 

' Number 

Number 

' Number 

249 

249 

242 

242 

235 

235 

114 

114 

29 

29 

Under 20 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

37 

51 

80 

99 

2 

4 

14 

22 

0 

0 

30-39 

44 

38 

105 

101 

35 

57 

58 

72 

7 

9 

40-49 

47 

54 

40 

30 

109 

107 

35 

16 

16 

16 

S0-S9 

53 

49 

15 

8 

54 

41 

5 

3 

3 

3 

60-64 

27 

28 

1 

0 

18 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

65-69 

17 

13 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

70-74 

8 

6 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 or older 

15 

8 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MASSACHUSETTS, 











GBEENTIELD 











All ages 

171 

171 

170 

170 

135 

135 

58 

58 

12 

12 

Under 20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

22 

33 

25 

46 

4 

6 

8 

13 

0 

0 

30-39 

35 

22 

' 86 

86 

1 26 

34 

27 

30 

1 

2 

40-49 

21 

28 

42 

31 

61 

1 52 

20 

14 

4 

1 3 

60-59 

30 

39 

15 

6 

35 

t 31 

3 

1 

4 

1 3 

60-64 

22 

17 

2 

1 

10 

! 10 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

65-69 

21 

18 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

70-74 

6 

8 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

75 or older 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VERMONT-MASSA- 











CHUSETTS VILLAGES 











All ages 

426 

426 

437 

437 

421 

421 

249 

249 

52 

52 

Under 20 

0 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

44 

65 

114 

158 

12 

20 

12 

44 

0 

1 

30-39 

55 

42 

193 

191 

51 

74 

126 

135 

8 

13 

40-49 

65 

61 

90 

58 

155 

160 

89 

59 

27 

23 

60-59 

86 

95 

30 

22 

115 

109 

19 

9 

10 

11 

60-64 

60 

60 

3 

0 

36 

41 

1 

0 

5 

3 

65-69 

52 

47 

4 

2 

34 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 

70-74 

41 

30 

1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

75 or. older 

33 

22 

1 


11 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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Table 158. median age of husbands: Median age of husbands, by family 
occupation and income, New England small cities separately and New England 
villages, 1985-86 t' a 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and 'wife, both nati've-born] 


Family-iACome class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

Westbrook, Maine 

! 

Greenfield, Mass. I 

Vermont-Massachusetts 

villages 

Wage- 

earner 

(2) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(3) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(6) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(7) 

Wage- 

earner 

(S) 

Cleri- 

cal 

(9) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(10) 


Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

All incomes 

42 

39 

44 

43 

39 

44 

43 

42 

46 

0-999_ 

37 

1 35 

160 

38 

(2) 

167 

44 

. 40 

58 

1,000-], 499 

42 

38 

45 

41 

1 35 

140 

41 

38 

44 

1,500-1,999--. 

44 

139 

37 

42 

1 37 

1 37 

44 

42 

43 

2,000-2,999 

44 

143 

43 

49 

143 

44 

45 

45 ; 

43 

3,000 or over 

(') 

(2) 

48 

0 

(2) 

46 

151 

144 

49 


1 Median based on fe-w^er than 30 but more than 9 cases. 

2 Medians not computed for fewer than 10 cases. 

Table 159. — family membees 16 oe oldee: Average number of family members of 
specified relationship to husband and wife in relief and nonrelief families, by age 
and family type. New England small cities separately and New England villages, 
1985-86 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-boml 


Average family members other than husband and wife i 


Analysis unit and 
family type No. 

All members 

Sons and 
daughters 

Parents 

Other relatives 

Persons not 
related 


16-29 

30 or 
older 

16-29 

30 or 
older 

16-29 

30 or 
older 

16-29 

30 or 
older 

16-29 

30 or 
older 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All specified types. 

1. 07 

0.32 

0.99 

0.08 

0.00 

0. 18 

0. 07 

0. 06 

0. 01 

(2) 

4 

.81 

.39 

,74 

.10 

.00 

.26 

.07 

.03 

.00 

0.00 

5 

1. 20 

.29 

1.13 

.07 

.00 

.15 

.07 

.07 

.00 

.00 

7 

.87 

.15 

.79 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.11 

.00 

.00 

8 

2.41 

.83 

2.08 

.25 

.00 

.25 

.08 

,25 

.25 

.08 

9 

1. 96 

.13 

1.96 

.00 

.00 

.09 

.00 

.04 

.00 

.00 






MASSACHUSETTS, 











GREENFIELD 











All Specified types. 

1. 02 

.30 

.99 

.08 

.00 

.16 

.03 

.06 

(2) 

.00 

4 

.94 

.25 

,90 

.07 

.00 

.13 

.04 

.05 

.00 

,00 

6 

1.12 

.37 

1.08 

.00 

.00 

.31 

.02 

.06 

.02 

.00 

7 

.70 

,08 

.70 

.04 

.00 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

8 

2.00 

1. 20 

1.80 

.70 

.00 

.10 

.20 

.40 

.00 

.00 

9 

2.00 1 

.20 

2.00 

.00 

.00 

.20 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

VBRMONT-MASSA- 
CHUSETTS VILLAGES 











All specified types . 

1. 12 

.34 

1.08 

.10 

.00 

.17 

.04 

.07 

(2) 

(?) 

4 

.83 

.38 

.78 

.14 

.00 

.18 

,05 

.06 

d) 

.00 

5 

1. 25 

.27 

1.20 

.01 

.00 

.21 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.01 

7 

1. 19 

.16 

1. 18 

.02 

.00 

.08 

.01 

.06 

.00 

.00 

8 ..__ 

2.41 

,71 

2.35 

.32 

.00 

.23 

.03 

.16 

.03 

.00 

9 

1. 81 

.30 

1. 77 

.11 

.00 

.15 

,04 

.04 

.00 

.00 












1 Averages are based on the number of families In each class. Any person who was a member of the eco- 
nomic family at any time during the report year is considered as 1 member. Therefore these are not year- 
equivalent jjersons. 

2 0.0050 or less. 




HOUSEHOLD NOT IN ECONOMIC FAMILY: ISJuwher of families with persons in the household who were not members of 
the econormc family j and average number of such nonfamily members, by relief status, by income, by occupation, and by family type, New England 
small elites combined and New England villages, 1936-36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Average nonfamily members i — 

Guests 

(20) 

No. 

0.18 

r- o 
o 

OC50S05«<ti O0(N (Mt-- 

r-t t-l CO rHiM CS O 


Tour- 

ists 

and 

tran- 

sients 

(19) 

No. 

0.17 

CO OS 

ill 1 

1 00 )IC 1 1 O O 1 

1 o 1 1 CQ 1 

III 1 

1 CO CO CO i 1 

1 o CO I-H 1 1 


Board- 

ers 

with- 

out 

room 

(18) 

No. 

1. 19 

Om 

"CO 

1 (M o CO O CO CO 1 

1 Ttt O r-< O O t- 1 

1 " T-J i-H irf r- 1 rH 1 

1 O (M O ! 1 

1 O CO UO 1 1 


Occupying rooms on nontransient basis 

Paid 

help 

(17) 


2 1.00 
.67 

CO OO OS C3S OOOS C3S 

o "cri >o o ko »o i>> 

1 cc» OS CO ‘CS 

1 CD lo 00 oot- 


Room- 

ers 

with- 

out 

board 

(16) 

No. 

1.09 

1.78 

.94 

1.37 

.71 

.94 

2 1. 00 

.88 

2 1.00 

1.20 

1. 11 
1.02 
.60 


Other 

room- 

ers 

with 

board 

(15) 

No. 

1. 21 

1.04 

1.23 

1.86 
1.32 
.96 
1. 08 
1.45 

1. 30 
.92 

1. 19 

00 CO CO (N o 

CO’^ ooso 


Sons and 
daughters 
rooming 
and 

boarding 

(14) 

No. 

1.07 

.70 

1. 10 

1. 13 

1. 13 
1. 13 
1.00 
.78 

1.08 

.93 

1.22 

" 


All 

(13) 

No. 

1.16 

1.31 

1. 13 

1. 35 
1.24 
1.04 
.93 
1.32 

1. 16 
.84 

1. 22 

1.31 

1.00 

1.08 

.98 

1. 12 

- 

All 

(12) 

No. 

0. 84 

cso»o 

t^oo 

Q"Ooo cseo ot- coiocot-co 
OOOOOOOi-l OOCD 090 ost-oot^oo 

Families having in the household nonfamily members— 

Guests 

(11) 

iPS 

«C||> 

"CO 

iHCOCOO'>!j< t-io r-i'rJH »OCO»OOOCO 

tH Tti CN >-H CO ThTHeO 


Tour- 

ists 

and 

tran- 

sients 

(10) 

1 

CS CO 

OtHNOO W )-^ OO r-^r-lr^oo 


Board- 

ers 

with- 

out 

room 

(9) 

No. 

9 

tHOO 

OCOCS(>JiH >CeO OO 1-iuOMOO 


.J2 

‘w 

cc 

pQ 

« 

a 

in 

§ 

0 
m 

1 
s 

bo 

9 

Paid 

help 

(8) 

No. 

48 

«o 

•V 

VHOrHM^ C^CO ^O CO N 


Room- 

ers 

with- 

out 

board 

(7) 

No. 

22 

00 

eocoooi-HO th COO t^coiooo 

- 

Other 

room- 

ers 

with 

board 

(6) 

No. 

86 

OSt^ 


Sons and 
daughters 
rooming 
and 

boarding 

(5) 

No. 

89 

OOl-l 

00 

»OOOCOTt<r-( 

T-( CS <N >— 1 »C 1— 1 CO CO 


o 

a 

O 

3i ^ 


OStH 

lOr-OlTtHCO coo OSOb-'itlrtl 

(NlOCOTflrH CO(N ^ COkcbiH 


Any 

(3) 

No. 

350 

TjH o 

CO 1— ( 

eo 

lOOSlOOSOO >0 CO't*< lOOsC-OSCO 

C009C5S»OW osrti 1> 0«30sS 


Fami- 

lies 

(2) 

No. 

1, 199 

142 
1, 057 

215 

366 

234 

185 

67 

672 

152 

201 

32 

331 

312 

258 

125 

31 


Analysis unit, relief status, 
family-income class, occu- 
pational group, and family 
type 

(1) 

COMBINED CITIES 

All families 

Relief families 

Nom’elief families 

Income classes: 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,500-$1,999 

$2,000-$2,999 

^,000 or over _ 

Occupational groups: 
Wage-earner___ __ 

Clerical _ __ 

Busine^ and profes- 
sional' 

Other 

Family- type groups: 

Type 1 

Types 2 and 3 

Types 4 and 5 

Types 6 and 7. _ 

Types 8 and 9 
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Table money earnings: Number of families receiving net money earnings and average net money earnings received from each source ^ 

by income j by occupation, and by family type, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Average 2 net money earnings per family from — 

Other 
work 
not at- 
tribut- 
able 
to 

indi- 

viduals 

(22) 

^0 

'o 

00000 0000 OOOO 1 

8 

000 

Room- 

ers 

and 

board- 

ers 

(net) 

(21) 

Dol. 

31 

COCOt>.0 t^COOO'tf 
COI-HCO CQ1H»S cs 

37 


Individual earners 

Others, 
under 18 

Fe- 

male 

(20) 


000^0 __^ooo 

^000 

0 

0 0 i-i 0 0 

Male 

(19) 

'oJT' 

o_^ooo ^000 

_^o 0 0 

0 

00 

Others, 

16 or older 

Fe- j 
male ' 

(18) 

0 

(N 1 

1 »-l CO '>C 

20 

OCOrti 00 cn 
i~( 10 

Male 

(17) 

Del. 

32 

r-lCqN05 C!5 05l--t0 ! 

JJ^C^CO»0 0 OOi-(<N 1' 

(N iC 

eo 1-H CO 
;;^oo (N 0 

25 

0 0 tH 050 
i-H r-t CO tH 

Wife 

(16) 

Dol. 

’ 87 

cpooot^ O-^-sHO OCC'<^^^OVC 
c5oo^ca OOOW2 -:-i t-. !>. 00 0 

62 

00 05 05 

1-t I>-05 VO 

Hus- 

band 

(15) 

! Dol. 
1,201 

686 

1, 006 
1,265 

1, 801 
3,432 

1,047 

1, 265 
1,899 

0 

1, 023 

1, 321 
1,261 
1,246 
1, 165 

1, 471 

551 

1,080 

1, 442 
1,910 
3,532 

% g 

I Dol. 
1,355 

713 

1, 09S 

1, 521 
2,108 
3, 865 

1,210- 
1,418 
2, 026 

0 

1, 163 

1, 394 

1, 499 

1, 315 

1, 687 

1,568 

555 

1, 120 

1, 548 
2,121 

3, 666 

All 

sources 

: (13) 

Dol. 

' 1,386 

720 

1,122 

1, 578 
2,145 
3, 914 

1,243 

1, 434 

2, 063 

0 

1, 200 
1,410 

1, 549 
1,324 

1, 711 

1,605 

602 

1,148 

1,589 

2,162 

3,687 

Families having net money earnings from — 

Other 
work 
not at- 
tribut- i 
able 
to 

indi- 

viduals 

(12) 

.0 

00000 OOOO 00000 

1 

rHr-IOOO 

Room- 
ers 
and 
board- 
ers 1 

(11) 

0 0 
i>ec 
rH 

MOOCOO i£30r-40 
(M 1-1 rS OS»-teO -sflMCO 

92 

CC5t^»Oi-l 
iH O'! W 

Individual earners 

Others, 
under 16 

Fe- 

male 

(10) 

No. 

1 

000»-<0 rHOOO !r 

-1000 

rH 

OOr-iOO 

Male 

(9) 

4” 

O 1 HOOO 1-(0C?0 !r 

1 

-1000 


OtHt-KOO 

Others, 

16 or older 

1 ® 

S 

m. 

« 

CO N <N M C000C9O i 

t-H r-t ,-1 CSJ 1 

I^C^CO 

23 

O-^t-ON 

Male 

(7) 1 

No. 

44 

i-l-<f*-^00O MCOCOO li- 

CO J, 

CO 

25 

Ot- lQr~l (N 

Wife 

(6) 

No. 

157 

-rH cc C3 00 oot^o o»-ie^coc^ 



Hus-' 

band 

(6) 

No. 
824 : 

v-icoeoooo i-f^oo coooo-Ttios 

OCNCOCSirti 0 — ctH 
rHCOi-l Oi-lr-l 

521 

Cl 00 05 1—1 I-I 
0 JO 

Any 

(4) 

No. 

840 

196 

331 

165 

99 

49 

572 

117 

151 

0 

227 

241 

229 

114 

29 

526 

M r-l 05 T-t 
COcOMNutl 

Any 

source 

(3) 


cctNusoso Nr-ooo T~i 1 — ( c» 

CO 

0(M OC5 

Fami- 

lies 

<2) 

.CSS 

0 to 
^co 

(NeO»HrH IOr-)r-i (N CS (N >-l 

546 


Analysis unit, family-income 
class, occupational group, and 
family type 

(X) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 

All incomes 

$0-$999,__ 

$l,0{Kb-$l,499 

$1,600-$1.999 

$2,000-$2,g99 

$3,000 or over _ 

Occupational groups: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business and professional. _ 

Other 

Family-type groups: 

Type 1 

Tvnes 2 and 3. 

Types 4 and 6 

Types 6 and 7 

Types 8 and 9 

MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD 

All incomes ___ 

$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,600-$1,999- - _ _ 

$2,000-$2,999_„ . 

$3,000 or over 
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Table 162 .— pbincipal eaknbrs: Number and average yearly earnings of principal earners classified as husbands, wives, and others, with 
weeks of employment of principal earners, by income, by occupation, and by family type, New England small cities separately and New England 
villages, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 163. — sole and supplementary earners: Number of families with individual earners^ number and average earnings of supplementary 
earners classified as husbands j wives, and others, and average earnings of family from supplementary earners, by income, by occupation, and 
by family type, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 1936-86 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Table 164. — family earnings; Nuinher of families having only one earner j percentage of family earnings derived from husbands^ average 00 

earnings per family from principal and from supplementary earners^ and average earnings per supplementary earner ^ by occupation and ^ 

income and by family type and income^ New England small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] g 
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05 05 05 00 05 

68.1 

172 


o 

o 

O 1-H CO o CO 
CO 00 CM CM tH 



CO 

05 

CO 00 CO CO CO 
COCOfP 

CD 

249 

CM 05 !>. 1> 

1^05-^ CM 

242 

a 05 OOD? S 

236 

CO OCOCOOO 
C0 05XOC0i-< 

__ 114 

iocoooo*o 
CCtP CM 

29 

Family-type groups: 
Type 1 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Types 2 and 3 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Types 4 and 5 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Types 6 and 7 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 

Types 8 and 9-. 
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Table 165. — occupation op earners: Distribution of hushandsy principal earner Sy and supplementanj earners by chief occupationy by family 

income y New England small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5~S6 

(White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Supplementary earners * whose chief 
occupation was — 

Farm- 
operator 
or un- 
known 

(17) 

Number 

0 

oooooooooooooo 


ooooooooo 

Business 
or profes- 
sional 

(16) 

Number 

22 

oooc<>fH(N<MeoOT}iecr-ii-ico 


ooooocoeo'^o 

's 

TJ 

U. 

o 

r 

I 

OOC<li-fC»W3l>'^COCOT-(C*JO«> 

o 

o o o o w 'cfiro -rti o 

Wage- 

earner 

(14) 

^ CO 

|S 


cO 

OOOCOCD^^N^J 

All sup- 

plemen- 

tary 

earners 

(13) 

Number 

248 

Oi-ITt<^OgOO^MMOOooCOCO^ 

127 i 

OOOCCCO^gg- 

Principal earners 3 whose chief occu- 
pation was— 

Farm- 
operator 
or un- 
known 

(12) 

Number 

» 

ooooooooooooo© 

o 

ooooooooo 

Business 
or profes- 
sional 

(11) 

Number 
\ 151 

OiHrJl»000»005WOCOOOOC51>- 

1 

1 

101 

tHOi-i05iOOOi-iC<I 

g 

■g E 
6 

1 

ONa>o^cooooct>.eoT)ioiH 

Oi 

00 


Wage- 

earner 

(9) 

Number 

672 


335 


All 

prin- 

cipal 

earners 

(8) 

Number 

840 

co^og^o?oc<5eoeNiHiHe5 

525 


Hus- 
bands 
with no 
income 
from 
earn- 
ings 

(7) 

f 

1 

,-<asC&»Ci(N-!fC<500T-(i-<000 


ec>f5eoccecxt<T-(r-(»-< 

Husbands whose chief occupation 
was— 

Farm- 
operator 
or un- 
known 

(6) 

KO 

1 

1 

1 oooooooooooooo 


ooooooooo 

Business 
or profes- 
sional 

(5) 

Number 

145 

Or-i'^»Ot^'«i’00(Nl05T-'C0005<:0 

101 

THOr-lM-ttlOeO^IN 

' 1 ^ 
O 

Number 

116 

O<Na)i-i«OC<l>£500O«D(N'^OCS 
1-^ <N M tH rH 

ts. 

00 

Or-teOTHt^COt'-t^.H 

Wage- 

earner 

(3) 

|i 

1 

332 

0'«fNiOlO;^Ot^U5 
T-s CO O «0 CO TO 

All hus- 
bands ^ 

(2) 

|i 

1 

r-(rtl»OOS'!fOSOMeCCOtH»-H?5 

546 

Tt<O00:C;<D>O'THt^O 
T-< y~i fO 0> 00 US ^ 

Analysis unit and family- 
income class (dollars) 

(1) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 

All incomes 

0-249 

260-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499. 

1,500-1,749.. 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2.250- 2,499 

2.600- 2,999. 

3.000- 3,499 

3.600- 3,999 

4,000 or over 

MASSACHUSETTS, GREENEIELD 

All incomes 

0-249 

260-499 

600-749 

760-999. 

1.000- 1,249 

1,260-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 
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OOOOOCOOOf-iOOOO 

i-HCOt-liNO 

UD 

oO'^eoeoo50»cou3(NcDC^(Nco 

o r'- o o-^ 

ITD 

O 

OOr-ieOTtiCOOOIOOJlO'sHCOCOTf< 

COIQOt-iO 

222 


0!0i-lt>.0 

345 1 


ooooo 

C9 

00(NOOOtH(N(MOOOO<M 

OOtHCOOOO 

o 

CO 

iHCOeOQCOiOOeDU5r>.0'0(NC<J 

c5NCOrHCOeO(NCOCOr-i«3 

OOOOt-HNIN 

243 

OCOCOgCOOOOCO'«^COOO^COCO 

c^rococowc^,— 

OO^ir-Cri^O 

896 



00 

s 

,4- 

‘«?5So||g||S§g§22§ 

rtOOOO [ 

1 

o 

fr*CONjHCa»C'^i-lT-(r-(r-tCO>-<00 

OtHOOO 1 

00 

OOC<»COOTHCN<NOOOO>-t 

oo^ecooo 1 

364 

-‘''’aSi§5:!gSS5gg3B 

O0tN.i-(<M<M 1 

227 


CSOI^r-t'^O II 

896 


1 

1, 685 

(N«5t'-o»i3S!r5Q»oo5eocooo«o 

T-icoc»r;'!f'Cjoo‘C>r-«300‘Q»-ico 

N CN W rH r-l 

2.250- 2,499 

2.600- 2,999 

3.000- 3,499 

3.600- 3,999 

4,000 or over 

VERMONT-MASSACHUSETTS 

VILLAGES 

All incomes 

0-249 

260-499 

500-749,-- 

760-999 

1.000- 1,249 

1.250- 1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000- 2,249 

2,260-2,499 I 

2.600- 2,999 ! 

3.000- 3,499- 

3.600- 3,999 

4,000 or over 
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Table 166. EABNi2srG status, age, and earnings of husbands: Total number of earning husbands, number of husbands who were principal 
earners, number who were supplementary earners, and average earnings, by husband^ s occupation and age, New England small cities co 7 n- 
bined and New England villages, 1935-36 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
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Average ^ earnings of husbands 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

(20) 

Dot. 

2,249 

i,-(C0CU5OC^O5C’C^Tfi 

! r-T th t-T cm" c4 (n (m“ d d r-T 

2,122 

1, 141 
1, 801 
1,890 
2,240 
2, 038 
2,301 
2, 446 
2,620 
2, 374 
1, 664 

Cleri- 

cal 

(19) 

Dol. 

1, 430 

losooaj-^t<coi>i'-co»o(N 

l»Or-ICOT-HCOrHOOOOOOO 

iCarH-tf-rHlOCOlOfOIMlO 

1, 539 

COvOt>.CMCOOOT-<OOCOVOOO 

C0C5O00t^C0OVf5c0t^CM 

a505COHClC01'-00'Ct<CDCMrH 

Wage- 

earner 

(18) 

Dol. 

1,169 

Tf<oO'<9<CD£NCOOOOO'.i<lOOO 
O 00 O rH <N <-H CO .-1 O 05 

^ 1— TtHt-Tt— irHrHrHrH 

oo 

o 

941 

1, 115 
1, 152 
1, 193 
1,223 

1, 161 
-1, 053 
1, 097 
994 
772 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

earn- 

ers 

(17) 

. eo 

lo<MOO(Nl>CO 'iTi^CNOO 
icoCsO'^os'^ 1 VC {y5 CO 
■ THOCNCDiriTf j-rfoot' 

00 

1 O ' VO CO CO rfH O 1-f 

ICO 1 CM 00 CO"^ COO CO tH 
i(M iCCC5t^-^'^COCMCO 

Prin- 

cipal 

earn- 

ers 

(16) 

Dol. 

1,429 

Ot^'^'^l^r'-r-tVOOSOCNOO 
'^CO(N»OT^HO-^»0)OrSCl 
O O i-l(M"^CO«D»OCOTtieO 
^ 1-H t— r-H rH t4 tH tH iH rH 

1,440 

cD-ct^COHHvOr-IOCOl^OO 
COOSVOCMvraOCMOSCOrHCM 
O505CM-«C^»r3VOVQ-*lcovOr-< 
tH r-T rH tH t-H tH rH 1-H 

Hus- 

bands 

with- 

out 

earn- 

ings 

(15) 

No. 

60 

OOi-»OTHT-tT-tO'^tCl> 

CO 

92 

OOrHOr-(CMCM'ct<Ot'.»C 

1-4 CO 

Supplementary-earner 

husbands 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

(14) 


OOOt-HWOOOOOrH 


OOOOrHOOOrHtHrH 

Cleri- 

cal 

(13) 

. «o 

OOOOr-tOeCOr-IOT-t 

Cl 

OOOtHOOOOi-iOO 

Wage- 

earner 

(12) 

No. 

14 

0<-<i-<OC<IC^vOOTHr-(TH 

24 

OiHOCMCMOOCQCO>OTHrt4 

AH oc- 
cupa- 
tions 

(11) 

No. 

24 

Oi-itHt-i»cc^oooC'iTHec 

i 

o 

CO 

OiHOCOCOCOeOCOt..CMVO 

Principal-earner husbands 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

(10) 

No. 

183 

O'^OiCOOCOCOOO'^vCOI 
eo ec CM T-t tH r-i 

360 

O-^CMTjHCM-vtlCDCOVOCMOO 

CMIOCOIOCOCOCMCOCC 

Cleri- 

cal 

(9) 

No. 

147 

O CO O r-l VO VO 00 ■'tl CC CO 

CM CM CO CM ri 

225 

rHCOCSClt-CSlOI'-t'.CMO 
CMCOCOCMCOCM rH iH 

Wage- 

earner 

(8) 

No. 

654 

i-Hr-KMvO-^CO^OOrtiCMO 

CM CO CO CO CO VO Tfi CO 

872 

OTj4VOCOHj^t^'d‘HjHOrHJf'. 

CMOOCOCOtHOOCOVOCO 

All oc- 
cupa- 
tions 2 

(7) 

No. 

984 

1— 1.— lrH05V005CMTt<CIOO 
COO^^'M'C'VCsOeOvo 

1,465 

i-l-cftCOCOCOOCDvOCMlHOO 
corf(Ci5cocMoOHt4a;o5TH 
rH rH CM CM tH rH rH 

All earning husbands 

Busi- 

ness 

and 

profes- 

sional 

(6) 

No. 

187 

O-^OSThOCOcOOO'ct’VOCO 

Cl CO CO CM rH rH r-t 

•rti 

CO 

CO 

O'rt4CMHtlC0Ht4C0C0C0C005 

CMVOeOvOcOCOCMCOCO 

Cleri- 

cal 

(5) 

No. 

153 

O CO O >-HE> t' 00 00 VO CO 05 !1 
<N CO 1— i II 

227 

rHCD05C0P-05»0t^C0CMO 
CMCOCOCMCOCM i-HrH 

Wage- 

earner 

(4) 

No. 

668 

tH CM CO »0 O 00 CD OO VO CO t-l 
CMt-OOrHCOOOCCVOrtlcC 

896 

OVOVOOOCOOt^t^VOCMrH 

CM050COHl4rHOOCOv£5t^ 

All oc- 
cupa- 
tions 2 

(3) 

No. 

1,008 

rHCMCMOOFHO'vt'TflrHeO 11 
coocoo5vocoo5eoeo»o 

1,495 

rHVOeOCOCOC005000505CO 
CQHtiC35COCM00'Ct4a5O5CM 
rH rH CM CM rH rH rH 

All 
hus- 
bands ' 

(2) 

No. 

1,058 

,-t CM CO O >H CM ,-1 00 eo O 1 
CO C> CO 05 VO CO 05 CO CO 05 

1, 587 

rMVOt^COP-VOrHCMOCOOO 
COHt^OSCOCMOSvOOOOO 
rHrHCMCMrHr— IrHi— IrH 

Analysis unit and age group 
(years) 

(1) 

COMBINED CITIES 

All ages 

Under 20 

20-24. 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39- - 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65 or older .. 

VEBMONT-MASSACHUSETTS 

VILLAGES 

All ages 

Under 20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

65-69 

60-64. 

65 or older.. 
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660 — 40 25 


1 Families in which wife was sole earner. 2 Includes families in which wife was sole earner (column 4). 
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Table 168. — size op family and earnings of individual earners: Average 
number of 'persons per family y and number and average earnings of husbands, 
wives, and other family members, by occupation and income and by family type 
and income, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 
1935-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, occupa- 
tional group, family 

Fam- 

ilies 

Aver- 

Individual earners 

Average ® earnings per^earner 

age I 
per- 
sons 

Hus- 

bands 

(4) 

Wives 

(5) 


Others 


Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

TV ives 

(10) 

Others 

class (dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

per 

family 

(3) 

AU 

(6) 

Male 

(7) 

Fe- 

male 

(8) 

All 

(11) 

maie 
(12) (13) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 













m. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

DoL 

Dol. Dol, 

All incomes 

869 

3. 71 

824 

157 

107 

61 

56 

1, 270 

480 

523 

547 502 

0-999 

~215 

3. 61 

191 

24 

4 

1 

3 

772 

206 

266 

3 50 338 

1,000-1,499 

339 

3. 64 

323 

56 

28 

16 

12 

1,055 

362 

386 

446 306 

1,500-1,999 

166 

3.74 

163 

52 

27 

12 

15 

1,289 

606 

405 

443 375 

2,000-2,999 

100 

3.92 

98 

IS 

27 

8 

19 

1, 838 

777 

619 

645 607 

3,000 or over 

49 

4.08 

49 

7 

21 

14 

7 

3, 433 

676 

297 

731 892 

Occupational groups: 












■Wage-earner 

572 

3.78 

561 

120 

73 

39 

34 

1, 067 

475 

498 

571 411 

0-999- — 

165 

3. 75 

160 

20 

4 

1 

3 

797 

243 

266 

3 60 338 

1,000-1,499 

251 

3.67 

245 

46 

21 

13 

8 

1, 047 

376 

404 

463 307 

1,500-1.999 

108 

3.89 

108 

37 

20 

10 

10 

1,246 

588 

384 

428 340 

2,000-2,999 

40 

4. 15 

40 

12 

17 

7 

10 

1, 610 

760 

618 

727 541 

3,000 or over... 

8 

4.50 

8 

5 

11 

8 

3 

1, 946 

805 

773 

851 563 

Clerical 

~ 117 

3. 69 

114 

20 

17 


11 

1, 298 

491 

476 

378 629 

0-999 

21 

3,54 

21 

2 

0 

0 

0 

667 

3 11 



1,000-1,499 

47 

3. 58 

46 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1, 116 

290 

331 

369 3 275 

1,600-1,999 

26 

3. 50 

25 

9 

6 

2 

3 

1,280 

605 

694 

3 514 648 

2,000-2,999 

18 

4.08 

17 

3 

6 

0 

5 

1, 900 

872 

530 

530 

3,000 or over,,. 

5 

4.80 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3, 674 


3 403 

3 130 3 676 

Business and pro- 












fessional 

158 

3. 67 

149 

17 

17 

6 

11 

2, 013 

502 

686 

560 754 

0-999 

16 

3. 18 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

581 

3 22 



1,000-1,499 

34 

3.80 

32 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1, 034 

310 

3 335 

3 335 

1,500-1,999 

31 

3. 50 

30 

6 

2 

0 

2 

1, 448 

715 

3 138 

3 138 

2,000-2,999 

41 

3. 67 

41 

3 

5 

1 

4 

2,034 

750 

708 

3 70 868 

3,000 or over. . . 

36 

3. 89 

36 

2 

8 

5 

3 

3,729 

3 354 

896 

658 1, 293 

Other 


2. 32 

o' 

0 

__ 

0 






Family-type groups: 












Type 1 

249 

2.01 

223 

59 

— - 



1, 143 

591 



0-999 

72 

2.01 

66 

7 




723 

251 



1,000-1,499 

99 

2.01 

92 

18 




1,015 

439 



1,500-1,999 

44 

2.00 

42 

21 




1,200 

721 



2,000-2,999 .... 

27 

2.02 

26 

11 





1,813 

732 



3,000 or over... 

7 

2.02 

7 

2 

— - 



3,338 

3 1, 009 



Types 2 and 3 

242 

3.40 

240 

iT 

5 


2 

1, 332 

428 

23 

30 3 12 

0-999 

69 

3. 36 

68 

8 

0 

0 

0 

789 

242 



1,000-1,499 

97 

3.34 

97 

16 

2 

2 

0 

1, 126 

347 

»io 

3 10 

1,600-1,999 

58 

3.41 

37 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1, 457 

541 



2,000-2,999 

23 

3. 63 

23 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2,085 

31, 170 

32 

8 70 3 12 

3,000 or over. . . 

15 

3. 55 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3, 671 

3 354 



Types 4 and 5 

235 

4. 14 

m 

42 


33 

40 

1, 369 

415 

528 

593 474 

0-999. 

33 

3. 95 

26 

7 

4 

1 

3 

761 

173 

266 

3 60 338 

1,000-1,499 

90 

4.20 

81 

15 

24 

12 

12 

1, 002 

281 

422 

638 306 

1,500-1,999 

56 

3. 97 

56 

14 

18 

8 

10 

1,207 

648 

377 

479 296 

2,000-2,999 

38 

4. 41 

37 

6 

17 

4 

13 

1,693 

718 

738 

753 734 

3,000 or over. . . 

18 

4.20 

18 

1 

10 

8 

2 

3, 614 

3 728 

797 

776 3 884 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 168. — size of family and BxVBNings of individual eaeners: Average 
number of 'persons per family^ and number and average earnings of husbands, 
wives, ^ and other family members, by occupation and income and by family type 
and income, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 
1 9S5-36 — Continued 

["White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, occupa- 
tional group, family 
type, and income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

Fam- 

ilies 

(2) 

Aver- 
age ’ 
per- 
sons 
per 

family 

(3) 

Individual earners 

Average 2 earnings per earner 

Hus- 

bands 

(4) 

Waives 

(5) 

Others 

Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

wives 

(10) 

Others 

All 

(6) 

Male 

(7) 

Fe- 

male 

(8) 

AU 

(11) 

Male 

(12) 

Fe- 

male 

(13) 

MAINE, 'WESTBROOK— 













continued 













Family-t 3 T)e groups— 













Continued 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

Bol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

DoJ. 

Types 6 and 7 

114 

6. 25 

114 

13 

7 

5 

2 

1,246 

303 

542 

468 

3 728 

0-999 

35 

6. 13 

35 

2 

0 

0 

0 

809 

3 14 




1,000-1,499 

46 

6.15 

46 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1, 104 

370 

3 25 

3 25 


1,600-1,999 

20 

6. 35 

20 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1,508 

292 

3 728 

8 728 


2i600-2'999 

8 

6.44 

8 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1, 990 


745 

3 728 

3 780 

3^000 or over... 

5 

7-20 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3,386 

3 448 

3 403 

3 130 

3 676 

Types 8 and 9 

29 

7.48 

29 

2 

22 

10 

12 

1, 165 

3 800 

616 

590 

638 

MASSACHUSETTS, 













GREENFIELD 













All incomes 

546 

3.48 

521 

74 

57 

30 

27 

1,541 

382 

436 

467 

402 

0-999 

76 

3. 08 

62 

3 

0 

0 

0 

674 

97 




1,000-1,499 

165 

3.47 

158 

20 

12 

8 

4 

1, 127 

145 

305 

404 

108 

1,500-1,999 

141 

3. 69 

139 

25 

15 

7 

8 

1, 462 

444 

255 

238 

270 

2,000-2,999 

123 

3.44 

121 

23 

25 

13 

12 

1,941 

505 

572 

651 

487 

3,000 or over 

41 

3.92 

41 

3 

5 

2 

3 

3,533 

800 

616 

3330 

807 

Occupational groups: 













Wage-earner 

333 

3. 57 

330 

45 

38 

21 

17 

1,295 

364 

462 

495 

421 

n-999 

49 

3. 50 

49 

3 

0 

0 

0 

738 

97 




1,000-1,499 

121 

3. 66 

119 

16 

10 

8 

2 

1, 109 

156 

338 

404 

375 

1,500-1,999 

97 

3. 68 

97 

15 

11 

6 

6 

1, 424 

468 

313 

297 

326 

2,000-2,999 

61 

3. 43 

60 

10 

13 

7 

6 

1,843 

599 

613 

761 

440 

3,000 or over-.. 

5 

3.78 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2,124 

3 600 

692 

3 346 

807 

Clerical 

88 

3. 55 

sT 

18 

~ 

6 

4 

1,527 

456 

650 

598 

715 

0-999 

6 

3. 19 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

625 





1 000-1,499 

25 

3. 52 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1, 164 

3 102 




l’500-l,999 

25 

3. 61 

25 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1, 478 

691 




2,000-2,999 

27 

3. 69 

27 

11 

9 

5 

4 

1, 756 

414 

650 

598 

715 

3,000 or over. . . 

5 i 

3. 60 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.430 






Business and pro- 













fessional 

110 

3. 34 

103 

11 

10 

4 

6 

2,341 

335 

147 

160 

138 

0-999 

11 

2. 09 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

272 





1,000-1,499 . — 

16 

3, 00 

14 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1, 218 

3 101 

3 140 


3 140 

1,600-1,999 

18 

3. 38 

17 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1,655 

124 

97 

391 

3 104 

2,000-2,999 

34 

3. 29 

34 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2,263 

3 532 

163 

3 144 

3 172 

3,000 or over 

31 

3. 99 

31 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3,777 

3900 

3315 

3315 


Other 

15 

2. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



















Family-type groups: 

Tjrpe i 

171 

2. 02 

150 

28 




1, 334 

452 
















0-999 

42 

2.00 

28 

0 




566 





1,000-1,499 

64 

2. 04 

50 

10 




1,083 

109 




1,600-1,999 

32 

2. 03 

30 

9 




1, 395 

634 




2,000-2,999 

34 

2.00 

33 

8 




1, 965 

544 




3,000 or over 

9 

2. 00 

9 

1 




2,602 

3 1, 500 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 168. — size op family and eabnings op individual earnees: Average 
number of 'persons per family, and number and average earnings of husbands, 
wives, and other family members, by occupation and income and by family type 
and income, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 
19S5-S6 — Continued 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, occupa- 
tional group, family 
type, and income 
class (dollars) 

(1) 

Fam' 

ilies 

(2) 

Aver- 
age 1 
' per- 
sons 
per 
family 

(3) 

Individual earners 

Average ^ earnings pe« earner 

Hus- 
. band' 

(4) 

.Wives 

(5) 

Others 


■Wives 

(10) 

Others 

All 

(6) 

Male 

(7) 

Fe- 

male 

(8) 

bands 

(9) 

All 

(11) 

Male 

(12) 

Fe- 

male 

(13) 

MASSACHUSETTS, OREEN' 













FIELD— continued 













Pamily-type groups— 













Continued 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

JDoL 

M. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Types 2 and 3 

170 

3.43 

169 

23 

1 

1 

0 

1, 597 

293 

3 50 

3 50 


n-9Qf) 

18 

3. 40 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

806 

97 




1,000-1,499 

52 

3. 34 

51 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1, 193 

215 

*50 

3 50 


11500-1^999 

55 

3. 53 

55 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1, 545 

288 




2,000-2,999 

33 

3.40 

33 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2,073 

524 




3,000 or over... 

12 

3.50 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3^ 426 

3 300 




Types 4 and 5 

135 

3.98 

isr 

18~* 

48 

22 

26 

1, 646 

439 

410 

436 

389 

0-999 

3 

4. 05 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

488 





1,000-1,499 

33 

3. 92 

33 

1 

9 

5 

4 

1, 065 

3 26 

165 

210 

108 

1,500-1,999 

40 

4. 11 

40 

6 

32 

4 

8 

1, 351 

440 

292 

334 

270 

2,000-2,999 

46 

3. 92 

45 

10 

22 

11 

11 

1, 842 

464 

529 

594 

1 463 

3,000 or over... 

13 

3.89 

13 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3,619 

3 600 

616 

3 330 

807 

Types 6 and 7 

58 

5. 99 

57 

5 

's' 

3 

0 

1, 595 

203 

425 

425 


0-999 

13 

5. 86 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

767 





1,000-1,499.. .. 

23 

6. 12 

22 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1, 169 

3 142 

3 1, 092 

3 i, 092 


1,500-1,999 

10 

5.70 

10 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1, 594 

244 

3 91 

3 91 


2 000-2 999 

7 

5. 77 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2, 073 





3,000 or over... 

5 

6. 60 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,956 





Types 8 and 9 

12 

7. 12 

11 

o" 

5 

4 

1 

1, 947 


773 

778 

3 750 

VERMONT-MASSACHU- 













SETTS VILLAGES 













All incomes 

1, 585 

3.75 

1,495 

198 

170 

99 

71 

1,421 

429 

461 

435 

498 

0-999 

355 

3. 40 

299 

43 

16 

11 

5 

656 

183 

218 

192 

275 

1,000-1,499 

489 

3. 66 

475 

57 

38 

25 

13 

1, 059 

329 

289 

217 

426 

1,500-1,999 

337 

3.95 

332 

43 

47 

20 

27 

1,407 

496 

398 

305 

466 

2,000-2,999 

267 

4. 16 

264 

44 

42 

28 

14 

1,937 

547 

457 

507 

358 

3,000 or over 

137 

3.72 

125 

11 

27 

15 

12 

3,572 

1, 188 

965 

1, 014 

903 

Occupational groups: 













Wage-earner 

890 

3. 84 

882 

124 

106 

60 

46 

1, 117 

381 

415 

416 

415 

0-999 

243 

3. 57 

239 

33 

12 

8 

4 

660 

177 

162 

145 

168 

1,000-1,499 

347 

3. 72 

345 

38 

27 

17 

10 

1,062 

331 

241 

206 

301 

1,500-1,999 

185 

4. 16 

183 

27 

32 

13 

19 

1,357 

565 

389 

374 

401 

2,000-2,999 

100 

4.23 

100 

25 

19 

13 

6 

1, 808 

533 

539 

657 

325 

3,000 or over..... 

15 

4. 61 

15 

1 

16 

9 

7 

2,125 

3 260 

876 

913 

834 

Clerical 

242* 

3. 68 

233 

32" 


17 

18 

1, 518 

526 

465 

287 

614 

0-999 

32 

3. 37 

29 

4 

3 

2 

1 

690 

412 

503 

3 403 

3 702 

1,000-1,499 

70 

3. 46 

67 

10 

7 

4 

3 

1,094 

401 

518 

274 

843 

1,500-1,999 

65 

3. 61 

63 

6 

9 

3 

6 

1,497 

424 

634 

105 

749 

2,000-2,999 

61 

4. 16 

61 

10 

13 

7 

6 

1,934 

504 

292 

321 

258 

3,000 or over... 

14 

3. 64 

13 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3,693 i 

5 1,800 
[: 

732 

3 416 

*890 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 168. — size op family and earnings op individual earners; Average 
number of 'persons per familpj and number and average earnings of husbands, 
'Wives, ^ and other family members by occupation and income and by family type 
and income, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 
1 935-36 — Continued 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, occupa- 
tional group, family 
type, and income 
class (dollars) 


( 1 ) 


YEBMONT-MASSACHTJ- 
SETTS VILLAGES— con. 

Occupational groups— 
Continued 
Business and pro- 
fessional 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over 


Other 

Family-type groups: 
Type 1 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over... 

Types 2 and 3 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over... 

Types 4 and 6 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over... 

Types 6 and 7 

0-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3,000 or over... 

Types 8 and 9 


Fam- 

ilies 

(2) 

Aver- 
age 1 
per- 
sons 
per 
family 

(3) 

Individual earners 

Average 2 earnings per earner 

Hus- 

bands 

(4) 

Wives 

(6) 

Others 

Hus- 

bands 

(9) 

Wives 

(10) 

Others 

All 

(6) 

Male 

(7) 

Fe- 

male 

(8) 

All 

(11) 

Male 

(12) 

Fe- 

male 

(13) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

393 

3.76 

373 

41 

28 

21 

7 

2, 079 

509 

528 

456 

ft 744 

41 

3.39 

29 

6 

0 

0 

0 

608 

61 




66 

3.62 

63 

9 

4 

4 

0 

1,008 

238 

209 

209 


85 

3. 74 

84 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1,453 

354 

160 

3 82 

3 236 

102 

4. 15 

101 

9 

12 

10 

2 

2, 077 

632 

521 

473 

3757 

99 

3. 61 

96 

8 

8 

5 

3 

3, 777 

1, 151 

882 

766 

1,074 

60 

2. 70 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1, 541 

3 50 

3 3,661 

3 3,661 


426 

2.02 

373 

62 




1, 322 

516 















138 

2. 02 

103 

13 




566 

131 




124 

2.01 

116 

17 




1,029 

404 




82 

2. 01 

80 

13 




i, 364 

544 




44 

2. 01 

42 

14 




b 866 

664 




38 

2. 03 

32 

5 




4, 006 

1,440 
















437 

3.44 

430 

60 

2 

2 

0 

1, 478 

410 

34 

34 


96 

3. 39 

90 

16 

1 

1 

0 

728 

197 

3 5 

3 5 


152 

3. 50 

152 

15 

1 

1 

0 

1, 148 

335 

32 

8 2 


93 

3. 37 

92 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1, 529 

568 




60 

3.49 

60 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2, 103 

431 




36 

3.37 

36 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3,575 

3 1,162 




421 

3.96 

399 

56 

111 

iT 

47 

1,493 

384 

427 

369 

S 

61 

3. 77 

47 

11 

13 

8 

5 

632 

236 

250 

234 

275 

126 

3. 87 

122 

19 

28 

18 

10 

900 

284 

261 

165 

432 

82 

3.84 

81 

6 

28 

13 

15 

1,293 

337 

441 

313 

552 

111 

4.14 

110 

18 

30 

19 

11 

1,845 

541 

463 

519 

366 

41 

4. 26 

39 

2 

12 

6 

6 

3, 617 

3 871 

886 

810 

962 

249 

~6U2~ 

245 

15 

28 

18 

10 

1, 351 

307 

592 

688 

419 

53 

5. 93 

53 

3 

2 

2 

0 

729 

132 

3 117 

3 117 


80 

5. S3 

78 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1,098 

310 

632 

542 

3 988 

59 

6.17 

59 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1, 499 

351 

168 

339 

210 

44 

6. 62 

44 

3 

10 

7 

3 

1,988 

423 

436 

482 

329 

13 

6. 66 

11 

1 

7 

4 

3 

2, 813 

3 300 

1,165 

1, 643 

528 

52 

7. 65 


5 

29 

15 

14 

1, 432 

457 

486 

468 

527 


1 Year-equivalent persons. See Glossary, Year-equivalent Person. 

2 Averages are based on the corresponding number of individual earners in each class (columns 4-8). 
8 Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Table 169. — earnings and age of wives: Number ^ of wives who were without 
earnings, number who were earners, and average earnings per wife, by wife’s occu- 
pation, by age. New England small cities combined and New England villages, 
1935~S6 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit and 
age group (years) 

(1) 

All 

wives 1 

(2) 

Wives 

without 

earn- 

ings 

(3) 

Earning wives by occupation ^ 

Average s earnings pe'^r wife by 
occupatitJh 

All 

(4) 

Wage- 

earner 

(5) 

Cler- 

ical 

(6) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(7) 

All 

(8) 

Wage- 

earner 

(9) 

Cler- 

ical 

(10) 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

(11) 

COMBINED CITIES 


! 










Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All ages 

1, 058 

885 

173 

102 

43 

28 

428 

386 

523 

436 

Under 30 

207 

163 

44 

27 

13 

4 

453 

437 

437 

618 

30-39 

335 

261 

74 

44 

18 

12 

454 

409 

576 

435 

40-49 

261 

223 

38 

24 

9 

5 

392 

327 

605 

315 

50-59 

139 

128 

11 

4 

2 

5 

322 

258 

MOO 

343 

60 or older 

116 

no 

6 

3 

1 

2 

349 

226 

4 175 

4 620 

VERMONT- 

MASSACHUSETTS 

VILLAGES 











All ages 

1, 587 

1 1,389 

198 

119 

28 

50 

429 

336 

624 

542 

Under 30 

297 

256 

41 

21 

8 

12 

488 

393 

794 

450 

30-39 

455 

397 

58 

35 

9 

14 

378 

271 

582 

517 

40-49 

361 

306 

55 

35 

7 

13 

429 

387 

520 

496 

50-59. 

248 

222 

26 

18 

2 

5 

485 

338 

4 180 

1, 135 

60 or older 

226 

208 

18 

10 

2 

6 

379 

261 

4 936 

391 


1 This is the same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study contained both 
husband and wife. This table includes a few wives in families that reported negative incomes. (See 
table 155, footnote 5.) 

2 In the combined cities there were no wives with earnings from farm operation or unknown occupations. 
In the Vermont-Massachusetts villages 1 wife, age class 55-59 years, earned $520 from farm operation. 

3 Averages are based on the corresponding counts of wives who were earners (columns 4-7). 

4 Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Table 170 . earnings and age of husbands: Number of husbands who were 
earners and average earnings per husband^ by family type and husband’s age, 
New England small cities combined and New England villages, 19S5-36 


[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Earning husbands in families of 

Average ^ earnings per husband in 

Analysi,? unit and 

All 


types 3- 




families of types— 


age group (years) 














All 

1 

2 and 
3 

4 and 
5 

6 and 
7 

All 

1 

2 and 
3 

4 and 
5 

6 and 

(1) 

(2^ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

COMBINED CITIES 

Num- 

Num- 

Num~ 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 







ber 

her 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

11 ages 

1, 068 

1, 008 

290 

309 

254 

125 

1,409 

1 , 226 

1,477 

1, 530 

1,407 

Under 20 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 ij04n 

s 1,040 




20-24- 

32 

32 

17 

15 

0 

0 

1,018 

895 

1 T57 



25-29 

103 

102 

28 

51 

4 

19 

1, 123 

1,150 

l’l50 

1, 281 

979 

30-34 

130 

130 

29 

68 

8 

24 

1,346 

1,228 

1, 440 

1, 638 

1,113 

35""3y - 

191 

190 

26 

82 

40 

37 

1,426 

1,265 

1,512 

i;4G8 

1,373 

40-44 

152 

151 

30 

41 

48 

26 

1, 589 

1,429 

1,779 

i i;679 

1,493 

45-49 

131 

130 

23 

24 

63 

1 12 

1, 571 

1,085 

1,554 

1 1,688 

2, 236 

50-54 

94 

94 

28 

19 

38 

6 

1, 559 

1,401 

1,703 

1, 512 

2, 197 

55-59 

68 

64 

33 

6 

23 

0 

1 273 

1 206 




60-64 

66 

61 

38 

2 

20 

0 

1 403 

1 221 

s 1 012 



65 or older 

90 

53 

37 

1 

10 

1 

l’, 296 

1 1,225 

5 3,082 

944 

5 910 

VERMONT-MASSA- 












)HUSETTS VILLAGES 












1 ages 

1, 587 

1,495 

373 

430 

399 

245 

1, 421 

1,322 

1,478 

1,493 

1, 351 

Under 20 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 936 


5 936 



20-24 

35 

35 

12 

21 

1 

1 

973 

1, 068 

937 

”s’780' 

5 780 

2o— 29 

147 

146 

32 

92 

11 

11 

1, 256 

1, 150 

1,312 

1, 261 

1,093 

30-34 

196 

196 

34 

94 

IS 

49 

1, 411 

1, 448 

1,474 

1, 450 

1, 258 

35-39 

237 

236 

21 

98 

33 

77 

1, 548 

1,367 

1, 693 

1,664 

1,374 

40-44 

225 

223 

18 

62 

72 

59 

1,491 

1, 234 

1,620 

1,508 

1,451 

45-49 

191 

189 

37 

27 

81 

29 

1, 512 

1, 316 

1, 513 

1, 615 

1, 503 

50-54 

152 

148 

39 

19 

69 

16 

1, 432 

1,227 

1, 340 

1, 600 

1, 199 

55-59 

109 

99 

41 

11 

42 

2 

1, 543 

1, 692 

1, 655 

1, 430 

5 728 

60-64 

106 

99 

57 

3 

34 

1 

1,485 

1, 570 

790 

1, 387 

5 1, 040 

65 or older 

188 

123 

82 

2 

38 

0 

1, 089 

1,074 

« 1,209 

1, 132 



1 Either principal or supplementary. 

2 This is the same as the total number of families, since all families included in this study containod both 
husband and wife. Included in this table are 1 husband in the combined cities and 2 husbands in the 
Vermont-Massachusetts villages from families that reported a net loss for the year; that is, their business 
expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and other income. 

s In families of types 8 and 9, in the combined cities tWe were 30 earning husbands whose average earn- 
ings were $1,470; in the Vermont-Massachusetts villages there were 48, whose average earnings were $1,432. 

^ Averages are based on the corresponding counts of earning husbands (columns 3-7). 

s Average based on fewer than 3 cases. 
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Table 171. — occupation of earnebs: Distribution of husbands^ principal earners^ 
and supplementary earners by chief occupation, by family occupation, New 
England small cities separately and New England villages, 19S5-S6 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Family occupational group, and status and chief occupation 
of earners 

(1) 

Westbrook, 

Maine 

(2) 

Greenfield, 

Mass. 

(3) 

Vermont- 
Massachu- 
setts villages 

(4) 

All families ^ - - — - 

Number 

869 

Number 

546 

Number 

1, 585 

W age-earner families 

672 

333 

890 

Occupation of husbands: 




Wage-earner - - 

558 

330 

879 

Clerical - - 

3 

0 

0 

Business and professional 

1 0 

0 

3 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Occupation of principal earners: ^ 




Wage-earner 

572 

333 

889 

Clerical 

0 

0 1 

1 

Business and professional- 

0 

0 i 

0 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

! 0 1 

0 

Occupation of supplementary earners: 2 




w age-earner - 

164 

62 

165 

Clerical— 

15 

14 i 

35 

Business and professional 

3 

4 

21 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

0 1 

1 

Clerical families 

117 

88 ! 

242 

Occupation of husbands: 

Wage-earner - 




2 

0 1 

7 

Clerical - 

111 

86 

225 

Business and professional 

1 

1 

1 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

1 

0 

Occupation of principal earners: 3 




Wage-earner 

0 

0 

1 

Clerical 

117 

88 

241 

Business and professional 1 

0 

0 

0 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

0 

0 

Occupation of supplementary earners: 2 . ! 

Wage-earner ^ 




11 

3 

33 

Clerical - 

22 

21 

18 

Business and professional 

1 

2 

7 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

1 

0 

Business and professional families - 

158 

110 

393 

Occupation of husbands: 




Wage-earner - - 

3 

2 

10 

Clerical 

2 

1 

2 

Business and professional 

144 

100 

360 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

0 

1 

Occupation of principal earners: 2 




Wage-earner 

0 

2 

6 

Clerical 

0 

1 

1 

Business and professional 

161 

101 

370 

Farm-operator and unknown.. 

0 

0 

1 

Occupation of supplementary earners: 2 




Wage-earner 

11 

4 

24 

Clerical 

3 

6 

12 

Business and professional 

18 

11 

28 

Farm-operator and unknown 

0 

0 

0 


1 Includes families of occupational groups other than those listed. (See table 161.) 
3 Includes husbands as well as other family members. 
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Table 172. type op living quarters: Numher of hoTne-owning afid renting 
families occupying specified types of living quarters^ by relief status and income 
and by occupation^- New England small cities separately and New England 
villages, 1935-S6 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief 
status, family-in- 
come class, and 
occupational group 

(1) 


Home- 

own- 

ing 

fami- 

lies 

(3) 

Home-owning families occu- 
pying— 


Renting families occupying 2 — 

Fami- 
lies 2 

(2) 

1- 

family 

house 

(4) 

2- 

family 

house 

(5) 

Apart- 
ment 3 

(6) 

other 
type 
of liv- 
ing 
quar- 
ters 4 

(7) 

Rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 2 

(8) 

1- 

family 

house 

(9) 

2- 

family 

house 

(10) 

Apart- 
ment 3 

(11) 

Other 
type 
of liv- 
ing 
quar- 
ters < 

(12) 

MAINE, WESTBEOOK 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

All families 

920 

321 

260 

54 

6 

1 

599 i 

154 

305 

126 

14 

Relief families 

57 

13 

12 

1 

0 

0 

44 

7 

18 

18 

1 

Nonrelief families 

863 

308 

248 

53 

6 

1 

555 1 

147 

287 

108 

13 

Income classes: 












$0-$999 

214 

39 

30 

8 

1 

0 

175 

38 

92 

41 

4 

$1,000-$!, 499.. 

337 

110 

85 

22 

2 

1 

227 

72 

110 

42 

3 

$1,500-$1,999.. 

163 

68 

57 

8 

3 

0 

95 

18 

54 

20 

3 

$2,000-$2,999-. 

100 

55 

45 

10 

0 

0 

45 

13 

25 

4 

3 

$3,000 or over. 

49 

36 

31 

5 

0 

0 

13 

6 

6 

1 

0 

Occupational 

groups: 









Wage-earner.. 

568 

167 

132 

32 

3 

0 

401 

101 

209 

84 

7 

Clerical 

116 

36 

32 

4 

0 

0 

80 

27 

38 

12 

3 

Business and 












professional- 

157 

89 

73 

13 

2 

1 

68 

17 

38 

10 

' 3 

Other 

22 

16 

11 

4 

1 

0 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

GREENFIELD 

All families 

632 

217 

175 

33 

7 

2 

415 

129 

200 

78 

, .. \ 

's 

Relief families 

107 

12 

11 

1 

0 

0 

95 

21 

44 

29 

1 

Nonrelief families 

525 

205 

164 

32 

7 

2 

320 

108 

156 

49 

7 

Income classes: 












$0-$999 

71 

28 

21 

4 

3 

0 

43 

10 

25 

7 

1 

$1,000-$1,499- 

158 

45 

34 

9 

2 

0 

113 

31 

56 

23 

3 

$1,500-$1,999.- 

138 

52 

42 

9 

1 

0 

86 

28 

44 

13 

1 

$2,000-$2,999.. 

117 

59 

47 

10 

1 

1 

58 

26 

25 

6 

1 

$3,000 or over. 

41 

21 

20 

0 

0 

1 

20 

13 

6 

0 

1 

Occupational 

groups: 












Wage-earner „ 

319 

115 

91 

20 

4 

0 

204 

58 

107 

33 

6 

ClGrieal 

85 

36 

30 

5 

0 

1 

49 

15 

25 

8 

1 

Business and 












professional 

106 

40 

32 

6 

1 

1 

66 

35 

24 

7 

0 

Other 

15 

14 

11 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

VERMONT-MASSA- 












CHUSETTS VILLAGES 












All families 

1, 980 

962 

861 

91 

3 

7 

1, 018 

550 

365 

63 

40 

Relief families 

410 

144 

129 

14 

0 

1 

266 

127 

99 

26 

14 

Nonrelief families 

1, 570 

818 

732 

77 

3 

6 

752 

423 

266 

37 

26 

Income classes: 












$0-$999 

349 

146 

133 

12 

1 

0 

203 

97 

74 

17 

15 

$1,000-$1,499.- 

481 

218 

190 

25 

1 

2 

263 

135 

106 

14 

8 

$1,500-$!, 999. . 

337 

181 

157 

21 

1 

2 

156 

103 

47 

4 

2 

$2,000-$2,999- 

266 

164 

153 

11 

0 

0 

102 

66 

33 

2 

1 

$3,000 or over. 

137 

109 

99 

8 

0 

2 

28 

22 

6 

0 

0 

Occupational 

groups: 












Wage-earner.. 

879 

402 

353 

46 

1 

2 

477 

254 

178 

30 

16 

Clerical 

241 

124 

114 

10 

0 

0 

117 

63 

44 

5 

5 

Business and 












professional- 

391 

238 

214 

19 

1 

4 

153 

102 

44 

2 

5 

other 

59 

54 

51 

2 

1 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded, 
a Includes families that received rent as pay or gift, 
s A building which contains 3 or more dwelling units. 

* Includes dwelling unit in business building and other types of living quarters not elsewhere specified. 
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Table 173. — monthly rental value: Number and percentage of families owning 
homes, average monthly rental value, and number of owning families reporting 
specified monthly rental values, by relief status and income,^ New England small 
cities separately and New England villages, 19S5~36 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis unit, relief status, 
and family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 



Average 
monthly j 

Home-owning families reporting monthly rentarvalue 

ft 

XlUULti- 

owning 

families 

(2) (3) 

rental 
value of 
owned 
homes 2 

(4) 

$5- 

$9 

(5) 

$10- 

$14 

(6) 

$15- 

$19 

(7) 

$20- 

$24 

(8) 

$25- 

$29 

(9) 

$30- 

$34 

(10) 

$35- 

$39 

(11) 

$40- 

$44 

(12) 

$45- 

$54 

(13) 

$55 

or 

over 

(14) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 

No. 

Pet 3 

Pol. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A^. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A^o. 

All families 

321 

35 

27 

5 

15 

49 

68 

57 

48 

33 

18 

17 

11 

Relief families 

13 

23 

17 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

0 


o' 

r 

0 

Nonrelief families 

308 

36 

27 

3 

14 

45 

65 

54 

48 

33 

18 

17 

11 

0-999 

39 

18 

21 

2 

3 

12 

10 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1,000-1,499 

no 

33 

23 

1 

5 

26 

31 

18 

17 

7 

4 

0 

1 

1,500-1,999 

68 

42 

27 

0 

4 

4 

16 

16 

13 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2,000-2,999 

55 

55 

30 

0 

2 

2 

7 

12 

12 

9 

6 

4 

1 

3,000 or over 

36 

73 

42 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6 

10 

6 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

GREENFIELD 

All families 

217 

34 

33 

0 

4 

10 

15 

37 

43 

41 

29 

31 

7 

Relief families 

12 

11 

23 


3 

2 

2 

g 

0 

0 

T 

1 

0 

Nonrelief families 

205 

39 

34 

0 


8 

13 

34 

43 

41 

28 

SO 

7 

0-999 

28 

40 

29 

0 

0 

4 

1 

7 

8 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1,000-1,499 

45 

28 

30 

0 

0 

3 

5 

9 

12 

9 

6 

1 

0 

1,500-1,999 

52 

38 

33 

0 

1 

0 

4 

! 13 

11 

8 

7 

7 

1 

2,000-2,999 

59 

50 

36 

0 

0 

1 

3 

i 6 

11 

14 

11 

13 

1 

3,000 or over 

21 

51 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

VERMONT-MASSACHUSBTTS 

VILLAGES 

All families 

962 

1 

49 

25 

17 

72 

145 

155 

247 

121 

113 

46 

I 

40 

6 

Relief families 

144 

35 

19 

11 

33 

28 

~29 

23 

'iT 

5 

r 

0 " 

0 

Nonrelief families 

818 

52 

27 

' 6 

39 

117 

126 

224 

108 

108 

44 

40 

6 

0-999 

146 

43 

21 

3 

13 

48 

23 

34 

10 

8 

5 

2 

0 

1,000-1,499 

218 

46 

23 

3 

17 

40 

46 

56 

29 

24 

1 

3 

0 

1,500-1,999 

181 

54 

26 

0 

6 

IS 

34 

68 

20 

22 

9 

4 

0 

2,000-2,999 

164 

62 

30 

0 

2 

8 

19 

52 

30 

28 

13 

11 

1 

3,000 or over 

109 

80 

37 

0 

1 

3 

5 

14 

19 

26 

16 

20 

5 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview. Families that 
changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded. 

2 Rental value based pn estimate made by home owner. Averages are based on the number of families 
owning homes (column 2). 

s Percentages are based on the number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 
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Table 174. monthly rent: Number and percentage of families occupying rented 
homes, average monthly rent, and number of renting families reporting specified 
monthly rents, by relief status and income, New England small cities separately 
and New England villages, 19S6-S6 ^ 


[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 


Analysis udit, relief status, 
and family-income class 
(dollars) 

(1) 



Average 
monthly 
rent 2 

(4) 

Renting families reporting monthly rent of- 

- 

Renting 

families 

(2) (3) 

Under 

$5 

(5) 

$5- 

$9 

(6) 

$10- 

$14 

(7) 

$15- 

$19 

(8) 

$20- 

$24 

(9) 

$25- 

$29 

(10) 

$30- 

$34 

(11) 

$35- 

$39 

(12) 

$40 

or 

over 

(13) 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 

1 

No. 

Pcf.3 

BoL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

'No. 

All families 

595 

65 

17 

2 

15 

159 

236 

126 

29 

17 

8 

\ 3 

Relief families. 

44 

77 

13 

1 

4 

26 

11 

2 


0 

0 

1 0 

Nonrelief families 

551 

64 

18 

1 

11 

133 

225 

124 

29 

17 

8 

3 

0-999 

172 

82 

15 

1 

6 

58 

78 

26 

i 3 

"o 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

226 

67 

17 

0 

3 

57 

98 

56 

6 

4 

2 

0 

1,500-1,999 

95 

58 

19 

0 

1 

12 

35 

32 

10 

4 

0 

1 

2,000-2,999 

45 

45 

22 

0 

0 

4 

13 

9 

9 

4 

6 

0 

3,000 or over 

13 

27 

26 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD 

All families 

413 

66 

24 

0 

1 

32 

80 

98 

99 

55 

22 

26 

Relief families 

94 

89 

19 

0 

0 

19 

35 

25 

9 

4 " 

1 

1 

Nonrelief families 

319 

61 

26 

0 

1 

13 

45 

73 

90 

51 

21 

25 

0-999 

42 

60 

19 

0 

0 

8 

16 

10 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1,000-1,499 

113 

72 

22 

0 

1 

3 

22 

38 

34 

10 

5 

0 

1,500-1,999 

86 

62 

26 

0 

0 

2 

6 

18 

29 

25 

4 

2 

2,000-2,999 

58 

50 

30 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

18 

12 

10 

9 

3,000 or over 

20 

49 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

13 

VERMONT-MASSACHUSETTS 

VILLAGES 

All families 

1, 005 

51 

17 

3 

91 

273 

287 

161 

118 

44 

19 

8 

Relief families 

263 

65 

12 

2 

63 

120 

56 

14 

5 

3 

o’ 

0 

Nonrelief families 

742 

48 

19 

1 

28 

153 

231 

147 

113 

41 

19 

8 

0-999 

196 

57 

14 

1 

22 

85 

60 

18 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

261 

54 

18 

0 

5 

54 

111 

55 

26 

9. 

0 

0 

1,500-1,999 

155 

46 

22 

0 

1 

7 

39 

44 

45 

13 

6 

0 

2,000-2,999 

102 

38 

24 

0 

0 

6 

18 

28 

28 

9 

9 

4 

3,000 or over 

28 

20 

31 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

5 

9 

4 

4 


1 All data in this table apply only to the living quarters occupied at the date of interview, families 
that changed living quarters between the end of the report year and the date of interview are excluded; 
also excluded are families that received any part, or all, of their rent as a gift, as follows: Westbrook, 4 non- 
relief families; Greenfield, 1 nonrelief and 1 relief family; Vermont-Massachusetts villages, 10 nonrelief and 
3 relief families, families that received rent as pay are included; for these families, the monthly rent is an 
estimated figure. 

2 Averages are based on the number of renting families in each class that reported monthly rent. 1 non- 
relief family in the Vermont-Massachusetts villages did not report monthly rent. 

3 Percentages are based on the total number of home-owning and renting families in each class. 
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Table 176. — average monthly rental value and average monthly rent: Number of home-owning and renting families^ average monthly 
rental value, and average monthly rent, by family type and income, New England small cities separately and New England villages, 1935-36 ^ 

[White nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] a 
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Family types 8 and 9 
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age 
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ly 

rent s 

(21) 

DoL 

17 

25 

19 

00 1 00 M xo 

1 -H 1 r-l <NCO 

1 
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age 
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ly 
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(20) 

Dol. 

27 

! 38 

25 
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rH r-l Ci| W CO 
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lies 

(19) 
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12 

4 

20 
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7 

32 
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Table 177. — nonmonet income prom mortgaged and mortgage-free owned homes: Number of families owning homes with and without 
mortgages f average number of months of occupancy of owned homes y average rental value, average estimated expense, and average nonmoney 
income from home ownership, by income, New England s?nall cities separately and New England villages, 19S5-S6 
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Families with mortgaged homes « 

Average 
non- 
mcney 
income 
from 
homes * 

(16) 

Dollars 
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eo-^BOSTBOi 
r-t o«>»o^ 

00 

M3 

in 

147 

142 
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b- 

00 M3-ctl CO CD 
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395 
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Families with homes free from mortgage * ] 
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Appendix C. Methodology 


Procedures Used in Collection and Analysis of the Data 


General Plan 


In formulating the original plans for this study a central place was given to 
the recommendations made in 1929 by the Social Science Research Council,^ This 
report emphasized the advantages of conducting a study of consumption in such 
a way that the sample would cover a wide range of incomes, all types of natural 
families, and all occupations within representative communities of different sizes. 
Income data and certain other facts would be collected from all families visited, 
through the use of a short schedule. These data would provide the basis for 
selection of an adequate number of families in each income class to furnish more 
careful estimates of income and the details of expenditures. 

The plan represented a departure from the procedure followed in many previous 
consumption studies, in which only certain population groups were included, and 
in which the distribution of families by income was largely accidental. 

These suggestions of the Social Science Research Council were embodied in 
the procedures adopted for the present study, Froni these recommendations 
developed the method of selecting the families to be studied from a random sample 
of the population, and the method of classifying families by occupation and family 
composition, as well as by income. The councils plan of selecting regions having 
distinct economic characteristics and communities of different degrees of urbaniza- 
tion also was followed in order that relationship between these factors and con- 
sumption patterns might be explored. 


Selection of Families 

The families to be studied were limited to certain groups that represent the 
greater part of the country's population. In order to assure random selection, 
three samples were obtained, with the use of three schedules. The first was a 
random sample of family dwelling units, based on a sampling scheme that gave 
each unit in the community an equal chance of being included. A record card 
was filled for each family drawn in this random sample. ^ Information obtained 
on record cards provided the means of eliminating families that did not meet 
the predetermined requirements for inclusion in the study. These requi^ments, 
or eligibility criteria, limited the families selected to those representing the more 
numerous population groups and those whose consumption patterns and ways 
of living would be representative of normal families. Chief among tl^e excluded 
were one-person families (except for a special study in two cities, Chicago, ill., 
and Portland, Oreg.)> those of foreign birth, Negroes (except in the Southeast 
and in New York City and Columbus, Ohio), families in which there was not a 
husband and wife, and among farm families those that had moved during the 
year previous to the study. The record cards also supplied information as to the 
numerical importance of the families studied (see record-card f P- * , , 

The second sample, known as the income sample, includeci all fanailies from the 
eligible group that were wUling and able to furnish the facts about their 
composition, income, occupation, and housing needed for filling the family sched- 
ule This group of families, therefore, was essentially a random sample ot tne 
types that had been defined for the study of family incomes: every e igible family 
haS an equal opportunity of being included. According to this plan, the pro- 
portion of families of each income, occupational, and family-type 
be the same as the proportion of such families among the group eligible 
in the community. It was recognized that failure to obtain schedules from any 
socioeconomic group, as from the very well-to-(to, would affect the representa- 
tive character of the income sample, and every effort was inade 
the introduction of such a bias. In addition to providing data for the study of 
income the family schedule provided the means of identifying families that satis- 
fied Xrequimments for tL main study of family consumption (see family 
schedule form, p. 398). 

1 QnrTAT qPTW^n!- ■RFqn arcH OOXTNCIL. CONSUMPTION ACCORDING TO INCOME; A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR AN 

INQmET mm SScSS iSTSurwElL-BEINO OV THE AMEBICAH PEOTLE. pp. 7, 20-22. 1929. 

[Mlmeo^aphed,] 
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The third sample^ known as the consumption or expenditure sample, included 
families from the income sample that satisfied a second set of requirements. 
These requirements restricted the sample to the occupational and family-type 
groups most important numerically. The sampling procedure was designed to 
obtain a minim uin number of expenditure schedules within each class, and implied 
a^ different sampling ratio for each class. Families within a given class (occupa- 
tion, income, and family type) were selected at random. The expenditure or 
consumption schedule was usually obtained during the same interview as the 
family schedule. The selection of eligible families to be asked for information 
was made by the agent on the basis of instructions from the supervisor relative 
to the classes in which the number of cases was inadequate for analysis. 

Supplementary schedules (sometimes called check lists) giving additional details 
on the consumption of food, clothing, and furnishings and equipment were re- 
quested from families that had filled expenditure schedules and were willing to 
spend more time giving information concerning their ways of spending. (See 
(Glossary, Supplementary schedules.) 

Selection of Communities 

In order to make clear comparisons of families in different parts of the country 
in communities of different sizes, and in different agricultural sections, the sample 
was concentrated in a few homogeneous areas, in communities of certain size 
ranges and in farm sections which represent the principal types of farming. The 
areas were determined on the basis of five criteria: Distinct climatic, geographic, 
and cultural characteristics; homogeneity with respect to these characteristics; 
geographic extent; population; economic importance. Thus in the choice of 
communities a great variety of indices were required, based on climatic, geographic, 
economic, and social data. 

The six main areas chosen represent not groups of States but economic- 
geographic belts, fairly homogeneous in climate. These areas are in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic and East North Central, East South Central and 
South Atlantic, West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific regions. The most 
unique region not represented is the West South Central. It was not included 
because the scatter of the population over a wide area and the presence of a large 
Mexican and Spanish-speaking population presented administrative difficulties 
in the collection of data. In the preparation of reports the Bureau of Home 
Economics has reduced these regions to five, dividing schedules obtained in the 
West North Central region between the East North Central and the Mountain 
regions.* 

Communities of six distinct size ranges, from metropolis to farm section, were 
included in the study. Each size except the metropolitan was represented in 
each of the five regions studied. In order to obtain the desired number of cases 
for analysis for each degree of urbanization, it was necessary to increase the 
number of communities to be studied as their size decreased. The population 
size ranges within which it was planned to select communities for study were as 
follows: 

Metropolises Over 1,000,000 

Large cities 250,000 to 300,000 

Middle-sized cities 35,000 to 70,000 

SmaU cities 8,000 to 15,000 

ViUages-.- 1,000 to 2,500 

Farm counties 

The six types of communities were thus sufficiently distinct from one another 
to provide a picture of differences in consumption patterns due to differences in 
degree of urbanization. 

* Some of these regions do not correspond to the census regions and therefore have been given distinctive 
names, as Southeast, and Plains and Mountain. The Southeast region of the study includes part of the 
States from the East South Central and South Atlantic regions of the census; the Plains and Mountain, 
States from the West North Central and Mountain regions of the census; the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central, States from the Middle Atlantic, and East and West North Central census regions. Even the 
New England region of this study, which corresponds to the census region of that name in general geographic 
outline, does not include all the States listed by the census. 
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Table 178. — Consumption sample: Occupational and family-type groups included 
by the Bureau of Home Economics in the consumption sample^ as combined for 
analysis^ by region and degree of urbanization 


Region 

Degree of urbanization and 
color of families 

Occupational groups included, 
as combined for analysis 

Family types 
included, as com- 
bined for analysis 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

^4) 


[■Small citifis i.. - 

Business and professional; cleri- 

1, 2-3, 4-5. 

New England 

Villages 

cal; wage-earner. 

1, 2-3, 4-5. 



Farm -operator „ _ , 

1, 2-3, 4-5. 


/Small cities 

Business and professional; cleri- 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7.3 


1 

Villages _ 

cal; wage-earner.2 

Business and professional; cleri- 
cal; wage-earner.3 * 

Farm-operator 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Middle Atlantic 
and North 
Central 

Farm counties: 

Nfiw .Tp.rsfty 

i 

1, 2-3, 4^5, 6-7. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7. 


PfinT)Rylvania-Ohin . 

do.I 


Michigan-W isconsin 

do 


Illinois-Iowa — 

.do 

i; 2 - 3 ; 4 - 5 ; 6-7. 

1* 2-3, 4-5. 


Small cities: 

White 

Business and professional; cleri- 
cal; wage-earner. 

Business, professional, and cleri- 
cal; wage-earner. 

Business and professional; cleri- 


Negro - - 

1, 2-3, 4-6. 


Villages: 

White... , 

1, 2-3, 4-6, 6-7.8 


Negro 

cal; wage-earner .8 

Business, professional, and cleri- 
cal; wage-earner. 

Farm-operator 

1, 2-3, 4-6, 6-7.8 


Farm counties: 

White: 

North Carolina- 

1, 2-3, 4-6, 6-7. 


South Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi. 
North Carolina-- 

do 

1, 2-3, 4-6, 6-7.8 


Sharecropper 

1, 2-3, 4-6, 6-7. 


South Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi. . 

do 

1, 2-3, 4-5. 6-7.6 


North Carolina ' 

Farm-operator 

1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7. 


Negro: 

North Carolina- 

do 

1, 2-3, 4-6, 6-7. 

1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7.6 


South Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi 

do 


North Carolina- 

Sharecropper _ . . 

1 1, 2-3, 4r5, 6-7. 

1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7.6 
1,2-3, 4-5. 

1, 2-3, 4-5. 


South Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi 

do . 


[Small cities 

Business and professional; cleri- 
cal; wage-earner. 

Business, professional, and cleri- 
cal; wage-earner.* 


Villages 

Plains and, 
Moimtai'n . _ 

Farm counties: 


North Dakota-Kansas 

Farm-operator. . _ . .. 

1,2-3, 4-6. 


South Dakota-Montana- 

do. 

i 1,2-3, 4-6. 


Colorado. 

[Small cities , , 

Business and professional; cleri- 
cal; wage-earner. 

_ do.4._ _ _ , 

1,2-3, 4-5. 


Villages. 

1, 2-3, 4-6. 

Pacific { 

Farm counties: 



Washingtnn-Oregnn 

Farm-operator 

1,2-3, 4-6. 


California .. ... ... .. 

__-do__ 

1, 2-3, 4-6. 


Oregon 8 _ 

! do 

1, 2-3, 4-6. 





I Consumption data are published in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

* In addition, data for families having no earnings from occupations are presented in a few basic tables. 
The sample of these families was too small to permit analysis by family tjTPe- 

s Family types 6 and 7 represent the following cities only: Mount Vernon and New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
Lincoln, HI.; and Beaver Dam, Wis.; expenditure data were not collected for family types 6 and 7 in Boone, 
Iowa, and in Columbia and Moberly, Mo. 

* Data for farm operators living in villages are presented in a few basic tables. Because of the small num- 
ber of cases in the sample, no analysis by family type was made. For these tables, data from the Middle 
Atlantic and North Central, Plains and Mountain, and Pacific regions were combined; data from the 
Southeast region were analyzed separately. 

« Family types 6 and 7 represent villages in Georgia and South Carolina only; expenditure data were not 
collected for family types 6 and 7 in Mississippi and North Carolina villages. 

8 Family types 6 and 7 represent farm comities in Georgia only; expenditure data were not collected for 
family types 6 and 7 in Mississippi farm counties. 

^ Counties in which self-sufficing farms were the principal type. 

8 Part-time farms only. 
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The most important conditions in the choice of the communities were that they 
should be located in the selected geographic areas and fall in the selected size 
ranges. In the choice of the urban communities additional factors were con- 
sidered,^ which included independence of other larger communities, density of 
population and rate of growth, and the presence of large institutions which 
affect economic and social conditions. Each farm county chosen was selected 
because of the prevalence in that locality of a particular type of farming. To- 
gether' these counties thus represented all the more important types of agricul- 
tural en'fcerprise. For the most part the villages selected were located in the 
farm counties chosen for study. In a few cases it was necessary to include 
villages in an adjacent county in order to provide a sufficiently large sample. 
For the same reason several villages and cities falling outside the size limits 
originally established were selected. 

The studies of farm and village families were conducted by the Bureau of 
Home Economics.^ Among the 29 small cities included in the investigation, the 
Bureau of Home Economics was responsible for 19, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 10. The collection of schedules in communities in the three largest 
size ranges was wholly the responsibih'ty of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table 179. — Cities and villages studied by the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Labor StatisticSy by region and by groups used in analysis of income 
data 


Degree of 
urbanization ^ 

fl) 

New England 

(2) 

Middle Atlantic 
and North 
Central * 

(3) 

Southeast 

(4) 

Plains and 
Mountain 

(6) 

Pacific 

(6) 

Metropolis * 
(3,376,438 to 


New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, 111. 




6,930,446 pop- 
ulation). 





Portland, Oreg. 

Large city * 
(214,006 to 

Providence, R. I. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Denver, Colo. 

301,815 pop- 
ulation). 





i 

Aberdeen - Ho* 

Middle - sized 

Haverhill^ Mass. 

New Castle, Pa. 

Columbia, S. 0. 

Butte, Mont. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

city » (30,567 
to 71,864 pop- 
ulation). 

New Britain, 
Conn. 

Muncie, Ind. 
Springfield, III. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Springfield, Mo. 

Mobile, Ala. 

quiam, Wash. 
Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Everett, Wash. 

Small city 
(9,370 to 

*W estbrook, 
Maine. 

•Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 

•Sumter, S. C. 

•Dodge City, 
Kans. 

•Olympia, 

Wash. 

18,901 pop- 

•Greenfield, 

♦New Philadel- 

•Griffin, Ga. 

♦Greeley, Colo. 

•Astoria, Oreg. 

ulation) . 

Mass. 

#Wallingford, 

Conn. 

#Willimantic, 

Conn. 

phia, Ohio. 
•Lincoln, 111. 
•Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 

•Boone, Iowa. 
•Columbia, Mo. 
•Moberly, Mo, 
#Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 

#Connellsville, 

Pa. 

#Logansport, 

Ind. 

#Peru, Ind. 
#Mattoon, 111. 

|#Gastonia,N. C. 
#Albany, Ga. 

•Logan, Utah. 
•Provo, Utah. 
#Billings, Mont. 

•Eugene, Oreg. 
•Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


8 See fig. 1 and tables 179 and 180 for a list of the comraunities studied by the Bureau of Home Economies 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 179. — Cities and villages studied by the Bureau of Horne Econornics and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, by region and by groups used in analysis of income 
data — Continued 


Degree of 
urbanization ^ 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 
and North 
Central > 

Southeast 

Plains and 
Mountain 

Pacific 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Village < (544 
to 5,183 pop- 
ulation). 

Vermont: 

Bristol. 

Essex Junction. 
Northfield. 
Richford. 
Swanton. 
Water bury. 
Massachusetts: 
Avon. 
Bryantville 
and South 
Hanson. 

East Bridge- 
water. 

Hebronville. 
Kingston. 
North Easton. 
North Dighton. 
North Rayn- 
ham. 

_ 

Pennsylvania: 

Denver. 

Marietta. 

New Freedom. 
New Holland. 
Quarryville. 
Spring Grove. 
Wrightsville. 
Ohio: 

Bellville. 
Cardin gton. 
Fredericktown. 
Mount Gilead. 
Perrysville. 
Plymouth. 
Michigan: 
Blissfield. 
Chelsea. 
Concord. 

Grass Lake. 
Hudson. 
Jonesville. 
Parma. 
Tecumseh. 
Wisconsin: 
Horicon. 

Lake Mills 
City. 
Mayville. 
Mount Horeb. 
Sun Prairie. 
Waterloo. 
Illinois: 

Atlanta. 

Bement. 

Cerro Gordo. 
Farmer City. 
Maroa. 
Monticello. 
Mount Pu- 
laski. 
Tuscola. 

Iowa: 

Brooklyn. 

Bussey. 

Dallas. 
Earlham. 
Eddyville. 
Meleher. 
Montezuma. 
New Sharon. 
Pleasant ville. 
State Center. 
Victor. 

North Carolina: 
Elm City. 
Franklinton, 
Louisburg. 
Nashville. 
Spring Hope. 
Wake Forest. 
Whitakers. 
Zebulon. 
Mississippi: 
Drew. 
Hollandale. 
Indianola. 

Itta Bena. 

Leland. 

Moorhead. 

Mound Bayou. 

Rosedale. 

Ruleville. 

Shaw. 

Shelby. 

South Carolina: 
Bishopville. 
Camden. 

Lake City. 
Lamar. 
Manning. 
Summerton. 
Timmonsville. 
Georgia: 

Comer. 

Commerce. 

Greensboro. 

Jefferson. 

Madison. 

Social Circle. 
Washington. 
Winder. 

North Dakota: 
Casselton. 
Cooperstown. 
Finley. 

Hatton. 

Hillsboro. 

Hope. 

Lidgerwood. 

Mayville. 

Portland. 

Kansas: 

Bucklin. 
Cimarron. 
Fowler. 
Kingsley. 
Meade. 
Spearville. 
South Dakota: 
Belle Fourche. 
Sturgis. 
Montana: 

Fors3d;h. 

Colorado: 

Glen wood 
Springs. 

I Meeker. 
Redcliff. 

Rifie. 

Washington: 

Arlington. 

Blaine. 

Burlington. 

Lynden. 

Marysville. 

Monroe. 

Snohomish. 

Oregon: 

M cMinn* 
ville. 
Newberg. 
Sheridan. 
Silverton. 
Woodbum. 
California: 
Beaumont. 
Brea. 

Ceres. 

Elsinore. 

Hemet. 

La Habra. 

Manteca. 

Newman. 

Oakdale. 

Placentia. 

San Jacinto. 

Tustin. 


1 Population figures are those given by the 1930 census. 

» Cities in this group that were studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are classified as East Central 
and West Central in the reports of that Bureau. 

* All metropolises, large cities, and middle-sized cities listed in this table were studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 

< All vOlages listed in this table were studied by the Bureau of Home Economics. Administrative prob- 
lems and the objective of selecting villages in or near counties chosen for the study of farm families made 
it necessary to class as villages a few small towns of approximately 3,600, and 1 (Camden, S. O.) of slightly 
over 5,000. Most of the communities, however, had populations under 2,600. 

* Designates small cities studied by the Bureau of Home Economics. 

* Designates small cities studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 180. — Farm counties studied by the Bureau of Home Economics j and 
important type of farming in each sectiony by region 


Region and State 


Counties studied 


Type of farming i 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


New England: 

VermonJ 

Massachusetts * 

Middle Atlantic and 
North Central; 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Iowa 


Chittenden, Franklin. 
Bristol, Plymouth 


Dairy. 

Dairy and poultry. 


Camden, Gloucester, Salem__ 

Lancaster 

Crawford, Klnox, Richland— 

Lenawee 

Dane 

DeWitt, Logan, Macon, Piatt 

Madison, Mahaska, Marion, Marshall, 
Poweshiek. 


Truck. 

General. 

Do. 


General and dairy. 

Dairy. 

Corn and other cash grain. 
Animal specialty. 


Southeast: 

North Carolina.—. 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Plains and Mountain: 

North Dakota 

Kansas 

South Dakota 

Montana * 

Colorado * 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Jackson, Macon 

Edgecombe, Nash 

Clarendon, Darlington, Florence, Lee 
Marion, Sumter. 

Clarke, Elbert, Greene, Jackson, Madison, 
Morgan, Oconee, Wilkes. 

Bolivar, Leflore, Sunflower, Washington— 


Self'SUflScing. 

Cotton and tobacco. 
Do. 


Cotton. 


Do. 


Barnes, Cass, Griggs, Steele... 
Edwards, Ford, Gray, Meade. 

Pennington 

Custer 

Eagle, Garfield, Rio Blanco... 


Wheat and other cash grain. 

Do. 

Range livestock and cash grain. 
Do. 

Range livestock and crop 
specialty. 


Whatcom 

Marion, Polk, Clackamus, Multnomah, 
Washington. 

Orange, Riverside, San Joaquin 


Dairy and poultry. 

General and fruit, part-time. 

Fruit and nut, fruit and dairy. 


1 For each group of counties as a whole, according to 1930 census. , , , m 

* Because of the small number of farm schedules obtained in Massachusetts, only a limited tabulation of 

the data has been made. No supplementary schedules have been tabulated. , , . 

* Data from South Dakota, Montana, and Colorado have been tabulated together for the analysis of 
income. 


Classification of Families by Income, Occupation, and Family Type 

One of the major purposes of this project was the study of consumption of 
families at different income levels. However, early plans also included the study 
of variations in consumption among the different occupational groups and among 
families of differing composition. Since the classification of families was to be 
used both in schedule collection and in analysis of data, it was necessary to define 
income and to establish a method for its computation; to decide what broad 
occupational groups should be adopted for the classification of the wide variety 
of occupations followed by earners; and to evolve some scheme of classifying 
families so that both the number and age of family members would be given 
consideration. 

Family income 

The term ' 'income” was limited to current income for the year, excluding funds 
made available to the family through liquidation of capital assets, through borrow- 
ing, or through the accumulation of debt. Nonmoney income from housing 
also was included for families in all communities. For village and farm families 
nonmoney income from food was added. (See Glossary, Income, for other 
details, including differences between city, village, and farm family income. See 
also tables 183 and 184.) , , r; ** 

Facts from the family or income schedule were used, together with certain 
estimates based on previous studies, in computing a net income figure for each 
family included in the income sample. For families included in the consumption 
sample, some additional facts concerning expenses of a business nature or related 
to home ownership were obtained and w’’ere used in obtaining an adjusted or 
corrected income figure. The adjustments that were made are listed in the 
following paragraphs. 
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Table 181. — Number of cities^ villages, and farm counties studied by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, by region and by units for analysis of income and consumption 
sample data ^ 


Region and tsre 
of community 

(1) 

Number of 
communities 
studied a 

(2) 

Number of analysis units ® for— 

Income sample 

(3) 

Consumption sample 

(4) 

All regions: 


21 units for individual city data 
(19 white; 2 Negro). 

6 units for combined cities (6 
white; 1 Negro). 


City 

19 

6 units for combined cities (4 white; 
1 Negro). 

Village 

140 

12 units for combined villages (10 
white; 2 Negro). 

6 units for combined villages (6 
white; 1 Negro). 

Farm 

66 counties.. 

34 farm units (20, white operators; 
4, Negro operators; 4, white 
sharecroppers; 4, Negro share- 
croppers; 1, white operators, 
self-suflSicing farm counties; 1, 
part-time white operators). 

20 farm units (12, white operators; 
2, Negro operators; 2, white share- 
croppers; 2, Negro sharecroppers; 
1, white operators, self-sufficing 
farm counties; 1, part-time white 
operators) . 

New England: 




City 

2 

2 individual cities. 

1 unit for combined cities. 

(None (data to be published by 
\ Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

Village 

14 

1 unit for combined villages: 

14 villages in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts. 

1 unit for combined villages: 

14 villages in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Farm 

4 counties... 

2 farm units: 

2 counties in Vermont. 

2 counties in Massachusetts.* 

2 farm units: 

2 counties in Vermont. 

2 counties in Massachusetts.* 

Middle Atlantic 
and North Cen- 
tral: 




City 

7 

7 individual cities. 

1 unit for combined cities. 

1 unit for combined cities. 

VUlage 

46 

3 units for combined villages: 

13 villages in Pennsylvania, Ohio. 

14 villages in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin. 

19 villages in Illinois, Iowa. 

(For a limited number of tables 
all 46 villages are combined.) 

1 unit for combined villages: 

46 villages in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa. 

Farm 

IS counties.. 

1 7 farm units: 

3 counties in New Jersey. 

1 county in Pennsylvania. 

3 counties in Ohio. 

1 county in Michigan. 

1 county in Wisconsin. 

4 counties in Illinois. 

5 counties in Iowa. 

1 4 farm units: 

3 counties in New Jersey. 

4 counties in Pennsylvania, Ohio. 
2 counties in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin. 

9 counties in Illinois, Iowa. 

Southeast: 




City 

2 

4 units for individual city data 
(2 white; 2 Negro). 

2 units for combined cities (1 white; 

1 Negro). 

2 units for combined cities « (1 
white; 1 Negro). 

Village 

34 

4 units for combined villages (.2 
white; 2 Negro): 

19 villages in North Carolina, 
Missi^ippi. 

15 villages in South Carolina, 
Georgia. 

2 units for combined villages (1 
white; 1 Negro) : 

34 villages in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Farm 

22 counties.. 

17 farm units (4, white operators; 
4, Negro operators; 4, white 
sharecroppers; 4, Negro share- 
croppers; 1, white operators, 
self-sufficing farm counties) : 

2 counties in North Carolina. 

6 counties in South Carolina 
(Negro samples were taken in 

2 counties only, Darlington I 
and Florence). 

8 counties in Georgia (Negro 
samples were taken in all ex- 
cept Jackson). 

4 counties in Mississippi (Ne- 
gro samples were taken in 2 
counties only, Washington 
and Leflore). 

2 counties in North Carolina 
(Jackson and Macon Counties, i 
self-sufficing). ! 

9 farm units (2, white operators; 2, 
Negro operators; 2, white share- 
croppers; 2, Negro sharecrop- 
pers; 1, white operators, self- 
sufficing farm counties): 

8 counties in North Carolina, 
South Carolina (Negro samples 
were taken in 4 counties only, 
Edgecombe, Nash, Darlington, 
Florence), 

12 counties in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi (Negro samples were 
taken in all except Jackson, 
Bolivar, and Sunflower). 

2 counties in North Carolina, 
(Jackson and Macon Coun- 
ties, self-sufficing). 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 181 . — Number of cities, villages, and farm counties studied by the Bureau of 
Home Economics,, by region and by units for analysis of income and consumption 
sample data ^ — Continued 


Eegion and type 
of community 

• 

(1) • 

Number of 

Number of analysis units ^ for— 

commxmities 
studied * 

(2) 

Income sample 

(3) 

Consumption sample 

(4) 

Plains and Moun- 
tain: 




City 

4 

4 individual cities. 

1 unit for combined cities.® 

1 unit for combined cities.® 

Village 

22 

2 units for combined villages: 

16 villages in North Dakota, 
Kansas. 

7 villages In South Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado. 

1 unit for combined villages: 

22 villages in North Dakota, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Colorado. 

Farm 

13 counties.- 

3 farm units: 

4 counties in North Dakota. 

4 counties In Kansas. 

5 counties in South Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado. 

2 farm units: 

S counties in North Dakota, 
Kansas. 

5 counties in South Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado. 

Pacific: 


City 

4 

4 individual cities. 

1 unit for combined cities. 

1 unit for combined cities. 

Village 

24 

2 units for combined villages: 

12 villages in Washington, Ore- 
gon. 

12 villages in California. ' 

1 unit for combined villages: 

24 villages in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California. 

Farm 

9 counties... 

5 farm units (4, white operators; 1, 
part-time white operators): 

1 county in Washington. 

5 counties in Oregon .7 

1 county in central California. 

2 counties in southern California. 

3 farm units (2, white operators; 1, 
part-time white operators) : 

6 counties in Washington, Ore- 
gon .7 

3 counties in California. 


^ A list of the cities, villages, and farm counties by region and State is given in tables 179 and 180. 

3 The Bureau of Home Economics studied communities in 24 States. However, not all degrees of urban- 
ization were included in each State; cities were studied in 14 States, villages in 20, and farm counties in 21. 

* White families only were Included except in the Southeast communities, where white and Negro families 
were studied separately. In certain farm sections separate studies were made of different tenure groups 
and special types of farming. 

* Because of the small number of cases, no analysis will be made. 

« Includes data for Albany, Ga., and Gastonia, N. 0., cities studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Income data for these 2 cities are presented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and consumption data by the 
Bureau of Home Economics. . , , 

8 Includes data for Billings, Mont., studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Income data for the indi- 
vidual city are presented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and consumption data by the Bureau of Home 

7 A special study of part-time farms was made in the 6 Oregon counties. The study of full-time white 
operators in Oregon was limited to 2 of these counties (Marion and Polk). 

For family-schedule classification net nonmoney income from occupancy of an 
owned home was computed by deducting from the total rental value of the home 
the actual expense for interest on the mortgage plus an estimate of such other 
expenses as taxes, insurance, and repairs. When the expenditure schedule was 
obtained, this nonmoney income figure was adjusted on the basis of the family ^s 
actual instead of estimated current expenses for its owned home during the year.* 

Ket income from roomers and boarders was computed first on the basis of an 
estimate of the cost of the boarders' food and later adjusted when actual food 
expenses per person-meal could be computed from the expenditure schedule. 

The expenditure schedule also contributed to a more exact report on certain 
expenses which were occupation!, but unlikely to be treated as business expenses 
when the family computed its net income. Such expenses included that pro- 
portion of the family automobile or other vehicle expense chargeable to business, 
union and professional association dues, and technical books and journals- All 
such expenses shown on the expenditure schedule were deducted from income 
for the classification of expenditure schedules. 


< See Glossary, Housing expenditures, for items considered as current expense on an owned borne. 
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Table 182. — Summary of collection: Number of schedules of each designated type 
tabulated ^ by the Bureau of Home Economics^ by degree of urbanization and region. 


19S6 



Record 

cards 

Family 

Expendi- 
ture 
sched- 
ules 3 

Supplementary schedules 

Degree of urbanization, region, and State 

sched- 
ules 3 

Cloth- ' 
ing * 

Furnish- 

ings 

r' 

Food « 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Small cities, villages, and farm counties,.. 

Number 
157, 782 

Number 
64, 798 

Number 
33, 891 

Number 
90,633 1 

Number 
21,012 1 

Number 

17,297 

Small cities 

35, 757 

17, 026 

7,465 

17, 197 

4, 239 

3,166 


New England: 

Main ft, Wesf.hrnnk _ _ 

1 2, 040 

927 

} « 

(0 

G) 

G) 

Massachusetts, 

1, 862 

880 

658 

Middle Atlantic and North Central: 
Ohio, Mount Vernon 

313 





Ohioj New Philadelphia 

1, 639 

753 





Illinois, Lincoln .* 

1,240 
! 1,064 

1, .302 

511 





Wisconsin, Beaver T)?ini . _ _ 

1 463 

' 3, 107 

' 5, 799 

1, 148 

904 

Iowa, Boone 

494 

Missouri, CnlTimhia _ 

2,589 

1, 974 

1,395 

1,324 

1, 309 





Missouri, Moherly. _ ^ _ 

1, 030 





Southeast— white: 

Snnt.h Carolina, Snmtar 

816 

1 




Georgia, Griffin,. 

741 

i 1. 108 

3, 480 

1, 006 

840 

North Carolina, Gastonia . , . 

(8) 

(*) 

1, 264 
803 

(8) 

(8) 

636 

Georgia, Albany 

J 




Southeast— Negro : 

South Carolina, Sumter,^ 

) 




Georgia, Griffin 

349 

i 475 

1,748 

429 

414 

North Carolina, Gastonia.. 

(8) 

(8) 

(•) 

1,013 

(8) 

637 

Georgia, Albany 

(8) 

1 




Plains and Mountain: 

TTansas, Dodge City. _ _ . 

1,825 
t (8) 

1, 625 





Montana, Billings. . . _ 





Colorado, Greeley 

■ 1, 287 




TTtah, T/Ogan 

1,981 

1,464 

2,295 

1, 145 

1,013 

751 




Utah, Provo 





Pacific: 

Washington, Olympia 

1, 062 
381 

I 

I? 6,170' 

1,856 

1,008 

Oregon, Astoria 

\ 1, 488 




Oregon, Eugene 

4,691 

2,408 

772 




Oregon, Klamath Falls 

' 1,465 

j 










1 The number of expenditure schedules tabulated is smaller than the number accepted for analysis due 
to certain omissions 'where the number of schedules in a class was too small to warrant tabulation. 

* Tabulations of family schedules for combined cities within a region included fewer schedules, as follows: 
All small cities, 15,385; New England, 1,200; Middle Atlantic and North Central, 4,427; Southeast, white, 
1,556; Southeast, Negro, 985; Plains and Mountain, 4,186; Pacific, 3,031. See Methodology, p. 417. 

» The number of expenditure schedules tabulated may exceed the number of family schedules tabulated. 
Only family schedules collected by random sampling were tabulated, whereas the expenditure schedules 
tabulated included some that were obtained by the special sampling procedures used to build up the con- 
sumption sample. 

< This represents the number of individuals, rather than families, for whom detailed clothing data were 
obtained. 

* The number of supplementary furnishings schedules collected represents only families having expense 
for furnishings. However, the tables for furnishings schedules include some families that had zero expen.se 
for furnishings, and therefore did not fill a supplementary schedule. 

« In addition to those supplementary food schedules, food records were obtained as follows: Large and 
middle-sized cities, 2,040; small cities, 858; villages, 901; farms, 1,359. 

7 Expenditure and supplementary schedule data for Westbrook and Greenfield have been transferred to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for tabulation and publication. 

* Eecord-card and family schedule data for Gastonia and Albany have been tabulated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

« Record-card and family schedule data for Billings as an individual city have been tabulated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Family, expenditure, and supplementary schedule data are combined with 
those for the other cities of the region by the Bureau of Home Economics and presented in summary tables 
for the unit. 
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'Pacific J 

■Wasfiington-Oregon. 

California. 

Farm counties. 

New England; 

Vermont— 

New Jersey— 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Elinois. 

SouthSist— white operators: 

North Carolma 
South Carolina, 

Georgia-- 

NoSr&taarsS-OTfflclng. 

Southeast— wbite sharecroppers. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina. 

Georgia—; 

Mississippi 

Southeast-Negro operators. 

North Carolina 
South Carolina, 

Georgia-- II— I" 1 “ 2, 284 

SoulbSs?— ?Te^o sharecroppf'i'S'- 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 
Georgia--. 

Mississippi. . 

Plains and Mountain . 

North Eahota 

S^Dakote-MontSiV-CdM 

Pacific: ^ ^ ^ 

Washington. 


Oregon...—-.-^ , 
California, central. 
California, sputhern. 
Oregon, part-time . 


I niimher of larm 


limited tabulation 


. Because of the e^^her sharecroppers .3 showu 


fnll-time sample. Thefamu 
in the other Oregon sample. 
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On the small-city and village expenditure schedules the net value of occupancy 
of an owned vacation home, and rent received as gift were included in income. 
Income as computed for both samples included rent received as pay. On farm 
schedules neither of these items was included in the final adjusted income, since 
they occurred infrequently (tables 183 and 184). 

Family occupation 

Detailed information was obtained from each family member as to the*^ nature 
of his work and the industry from which his earnings were derived. Using this 
information, earnings were classed as from one of three broad major occupational 
groups — business and professional, clerical, and wage earner. City and village 
families were then classified in one of these groups according to source of the greater 
proportion of total family earnings, including the value of rent received as pay. 
A fourth group was composed of families with no earnings and of a few families 
of farm operators living in cities and villages and not properly belonging in the 
three major groups. 

Table 183. — Computation of income: Methods of computing family income from 
schedule entries for income and consumption samples^ city and village families ^ 


Income description 

(1) 

I Derivation of income data 

Income sample 
(2) 

Consumption sample 
(3) 

Total family income. 

Sum of A and B. 

Corrected sum of A and B. 

A. Money income (net). 

A. Sum of 1 and 2 minus 3. 

A. Corrected sum of 1 and 2 
minus 3. 

1. Earnings from employ- 
ment. 

1. Sum of a and b. 

1. Corrected sum of a and b. 

a. Occupations other than 
keeping roomers and 
boarders. 

a. Reported net earnings. 

a. Reported net earnings 
minus minor ^ items of 
occupational expense. 

b. Keeping roomers and 

b. Difference between (1) 

b. Corrected difference be- 

boarders. 

and (2). 

tween (1) and (2). 

(1) Gross income. 

(1) Reported gross income. 

(1) Same as income sample . 

(2) Expense for board- 

(2) Estimated from pre- 

(2) Computed from re- 

ers’ food. 

vious studies. 3 

ported total food ex- 
pense and number of 
meals served to 
boarders. 

2. Other money income. 

2. Reported money income 
from interest and divi- 
dends, profits, rents from 
property, pensions, an- 
nuities, gifts, and other 
sources. 

2. Same as income sample. 

3. Business losses. 

3. Reported net losses from 
business, not elsewhere 
deducted. 

3. Same as income sample. 

B. Nonmoney income. 

1. Value of housing. 

B, Sum of land 2. 

B. Corrected sum of 1 and 2. 

1. Sum of a and b (no data 
available for c and d). 

1. Corrected sum of a, b, c, 
and d. 

a. Imputed income from 

I a. Difference between (1) 

a. Corrected difference be- 

owned family home. 

and (2). 

tween (1) and (2). 

(1) Kental value of 
owned family home. 

(1) Reported total rental 
value. 

(1) Same as income sample. 

(2) Expense for owned 

(2) Estimated from pre- 

(2) Reported expense for 

family home. 

i vious studies .3 

owned family home. 

b. Rent received as pay. 

b. Reported rent received as 
pay. 

b. Same as income sample. 

c. Rent received as gift. 

c. No data. 

c. Reported rent received as 
gift. 

d. Imputed income from 
owned vacation home. 

d. No data. 

d. Reported difference be- 
tween rental value and 
expense for vacation 
home. 

2. Value of home-produced 
food (villages only). 

2. Reported value of home- 
produced food (villages 
only). 

2. Same as income sample. 


1 See Glossary, Income, City and Village Famfly, for definitions of terms used in this table. 

» Minor items of occupational expense include items which were reported on the family expenditure 
schedule, such as: Automobile es^ense chargeable to business, other transportation expense chargeable to 
business, dues to unions and business associations, and technical books and periodicals. 

® These estimates were made from data collected in the Study of Consumption and Money Disbursements 
of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers, conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1934-35. 
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Table lS4:.j—Computation of income: Methods of computing family income from 
schedule entries for income and consumption samples j farm families ^ 


j Derivation of income data 

Income description 


Total famify income 

A. Farm income (net). 

1. Money income 

a. Gross income™ 

b. Expenditure. 


2. Value of farm products 
used by family. | 

a. Food, home-produced.. 


b. Housing furnished by 

farm. 

c. Fuel and other non- 
food products furnished 
by farm for family use. 

3. Net change in value of 
livestock owned and of 
crops stored. 


B. Money income (net) from 
sources other than farm. 

1. Earnings from employ- 
ment. 

a. Occupations other than 
keeping roomers and 
boarders. 

b. Keeping roomers and 
boarders. 

(1) Gross income 

(2) Expense for board- 
ers’ food. 


2, Money income (not earn- 
ings) from sources other 
than operated farm. 


3. Business losses other than 
from operating farm. 


1 See Glossary, Income, Farm Family, for definitions of terms used in this table. 

» These were items of occupational expense reported as family expenditures, such as: Automobile expense 
chargeable to business, other transportation chargeable to business, food expense for farm help, dues to 
business associations, technical books and periodicals. 

® These estimates were made from data collected in the Study of Consumption and Money Disbursements 
of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers, conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1934^35. 

Business and professional families were further subdivided into those employed 
on a salaried basis and those that were working independently, taking an entre- 
preneurial risk with their own or borrowed capital, ownMg their equipment or 
place of busihess, and in some instances employing others. 

In the farm sample, only families of farm operators (a single occupational class) 
were studied except fn the Southeast, where a special study of sharecroppers was 
made. Families of farm laborers and of paid farm managers were excluded in all 
regions. Earnings off the farm were classified as were earnings of city families 
according to the occupation from which they were derived. 

In planning to classify families by occupation, three alternative bases of classi- 
fication were considered: The occupational group from which the family derived 
the greater part of its earnings; the occupational group of the husband; the occu- 
pational group of the principal earner. The first method was chosen in order to 
take account of the earnings of all family members (Glossary, Occupational 
classification). However, since the husband was so largely responsible for the 


Income sample 


Sum of A and B 

A. Sum of 1 and 2 plus or minus 

3. 

1. Difference between a and b. 

a. Eeported gross income. . . 

b. Eeported major items of 
farm expense, except farm 
use of family automobile. 

2. Sum of a, b, and c 

a. Eeported value of food 
home-produced. 


b. Computed value of year’s 
occupancy of farm dwell- 
ing. 

c. Eeported value of fuel 
and other nonfood prod- 
ucts furnished by farm. 

3, Eeported net change in 
value (increase minus de- 
crease) during the report 
year, of livestock owned and 
crops stored for sale. 

B. Sum of 1 and 2 minus 3 

1. Sum of a and b 

a. Eeported net earnings I 


b. Difference between (1) 
and (2). 

(1) Eeported gross income. 

(2) Estimated from previ- 
ous studies.8 


2. Reported money income 
from interest and dividends, 
profits, rents from property, 
pensions, annuities, gifts, 
and other sources. 

3. Reported net losses from 
business other than farming, 
not elsewhere deducted. 


Consumption sample 


Corrected sum of A and B. 

A. Corrected sum of 1 and 2 plus 

or minus 3. 

1. Corrected difference be- 

tween a and b. 

a. Same as income sample. 

b. Eeported major items 
plus others items of farm 
expense. 

2. Corrected sum of a, b, and c. 

a. Eeported value of food 
home-produced, minus 
value of home-produced 
food served farm help and 
boarders. 

b. Same as income sample. 


c. Same as income sample. 


3. Same as income sample. 


B. Corrected sum of 1 and 2 
minus 3. 

1. Corrected sum of a and b. 

a. Eeported net earnings 
minus other * items of oc- 
cupational expense. 

b. Corrected difference be- 
tween (1) and (2). 

(1) Same as income sample. 

(2) Computed from re- 
ported total food expense 
and number of meals 
served to boarders. 

2. Same as income sample. 


3. Same as income sample. 
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family support, nine-tenths or more of the families would have been classified 
in the same occupational group in which the procedure chosen placed them, had 
either of the two other procedures been used. 

With minor exceptions, the occupational classification prepared by the Works 
Progress Administration® was used to determine the broad group in which a 
specific occupation fell. This publication provided a relatively complete and 
usable listing of occupations according to socioeconomic status. (See Glossary, 
Occupational classification.) 

Family type 

Since the level of living possible for a family depends on the number and age of 
its members as well as on family income, it was necessary to adopt some scheme 
of classification based on family composition in order to study both economic 
status and consumption patterns. Families differ so greatly in number and age 
of members that there could be weU over a hundred groupings, based on these 
two factors alone, without taking account of differences in sex of children. For 
this study, the groups were limited to nine, based on the number of family mem- 
bers other than husband and wife and whether they were under 16 years of age 
or 16 and older. (See fig. 6, Definitions of the family-type groups and Glossary, 
Family type, for description of the nine type groups.) These nine types provide 
for the classification of all families included in the income sample. However, only 
a partial analysis of data has been made for the types least often found, types 8 
and 9. The consumption sample included the first five types in all communities, 
and types 6 and 7 in some; consumption data were not obtained for types 8 and 9 
in any community. (See table 178 for communities in which types 6 and 7 were 
studied.) 

Collection of Schedules 

Collection plans for family-income schedules were designed to provide for each 
degree of urbanization in each region a sample of families that would have the 
characteristics of the families in the major population groups and include all 
socioeconomic, family type, and other groups in the same proportion as they w^ere 
found in the eligible population of these communities. For example, wage-earner 
families should be the same proportion of the sample as of the families eligible for 
study in the community. Attention was concentrated on keeping this income 
sample random in character and free from bias because of the possible omission 
of an undue number of families of any income, occupational, or family-type group. 

For the expenditure sample, the collection plan differed somewhat. The 
emphasis was upon obtaining an adequate number of records for analysis from 
the eligible families less usually found, such as those in the high-income groups. 
This sample, therefore, was designed to overrepresent somewhat the population 
groups of less numerical importance, in order to give an adequate picture of their 
consumption habits. 

These purposes determined, in large measure, the procedures followed in obtain- 
ing both the income and expenditure samples. 

The First or Record Card Sample 

The mechanics of obtaining the random sample of record cards differed for 
communities of different degrees of urbanization, and to some extent from com- 
munity to community. In all localities, however, the basis of the scheme adopted 
was geographic. Dwellings, rather than specific families, were approached by a 
plan designed to give every dwelling unit an equal chance of being included. 

Small cities 

Because the basis of the sampling procedure was geographic, a complete list 
of addresses of all dwellings in the city was necessary. For this list the street- 
directory section of the city directories was relied upon and was brought up to 
date by lists of building permits, real estate maps, and other means. Each inde- 
pendent housekeeping unit in a multiple-family dwelling was considered a separate 

‘[United States] Wokks Progress Administration, occupational classification and code. 
Works Prog. Admin., Cir. 2. July 1936. 

INDEX op occupations. W^orks Prog. Admin., Cir. 2A. September 1935. 
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address. Insofar as possible, buildings containing no dwelling units were elimi- 
nated before the sample was drawn. When the list was considered complete 
the addresses were arranged in geographic order, and used for drawing the first 
sample. 

The original plan in the small cities called for a succession of four samples, each 
of which would include one-eighth of the dwelling units in the city. Every eighth 
address, beginning with one of the first eight, chosen by chance, was selected for 
the firs'h sample. Record cards were made out for each address thus drawn and 
were assigned to field agents for visiting. The second sample comprised another 
one-eighth of the addresses and began with the fourth address following or pre- 
ceding the one previously chosen in the first sample. The addresses in the second 
sample were spaced four addresses from the first, in order that, if it became neces- 
sary to close collection after the second sample, the 25-percent coverage would 
represent every fourth dwelling in every section of the city. Subsequent samples 
followed a similar procedure until the coverage sought in the particular city was 
obtained. Lists were made of additional dwelling units discovered by field 
agents in the process of visiting, and were sampled on the same basis as the 
original list. 

While only a 50-percent sample was originally planned, it was increased up to 
100 percent in a few cities when it was found that the 50-percent sample would 
not yield sufficient schedules from families in the less usual types and income 
classes. 

Villages 

In all villages a 100-percent sample was taken. However, it was deemed 
desirable to obtain this by means of four 25-percent samples, each of which would 
be random. This was done in order to safeguard the study in case it became 
necessary to discontinue collection before a 100-percent coverage had been 
achieved. It also provided data potentially valuable for testing variations 
between samples, and hence the relative reliability of averages based on samples 
of different sizes. 

Essentially, therefore, the scheme of sampling in the villages followed that used 
in the small cities. The difference lay chiefly in the fact that directories were not 
generally available, so that dwellings had to be marked on large-scale maps, or 
addresses listed by a preliminary canvass. Where houses did not carry street 
numbers, field agents received assignments in the form of small segments of maps, 
on which the dwellings to be approached in that sampling period were marked. 
Multiple-family dwellings were treated in the same way as in cities. In each 
sampling period every fourth address was visited, precisely as was every eighth 
in the small cites. 

Farm counties 

The problem of transportation for field agents working in farm counties and the 
irregular scatter of farm dwellings called for some modification of the sampling 
plan followed in small cities and villages. The alternative plan adopted was to 
divide the county to be sampled into a number of small areas, each of which 
would contain approximately 15 to 20 farms. For this purpose post office or 
other maps that showed every farm in the county were used. The small areas 
of 15 to 20 farms were numbered and every fourth one was included in one sam- 
pling period. Each farm in the small areas chosen was then visited for the record 
card and, if the family proved eligible and willing, a family schedule and an ex- 
penditure schedule were filled. In a few large, well-populated counties each sam- 
ple included one-eighth rather than one-fourth of the farms because only a 25- or 
37.5-percent coverage was contemplated. 

One of the chief problems in sampling farm counties was to exclude village, 
urban, and suburban areas. As a first step in meeting this problem, maps were 
marked to eliminate every dwelling within the corporate limits of an incorporated 
village or city. Other exclusions depended on the individual situation, and border- 
line cases were decided by the supervisor in charge. The objective was always to 
include all bona fide farm families and to exclude nonfarm families, such as subur- 
ban residents or crossroads merchants that happened to be living in or adjacent 
to a farming section. 

With one or two exceptions the random sample for farm counties, like that for 
small cities, was originally planned to represent a 50-percent coverage. As in 
cities, additional samples were taken in many localities to provide sufficient cases 
for analysis of the more unusual family types or income levels. 
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The Income Sample 

Eligibility requirements 

The income sample was planned to represent, not the population of the com- 
munity as a whole, but only the groups that are numerically the most important, 
that have certain common characteristics, and that, at the same time, comprise 
the more normal families. Elimination of some population groups served to 
make the group studied more homogeneous and therefore to limit the variables 
and facilitate the analysis of the relationships the study was designed to explore. 
This limitation also made it possible to include a greater number of communities 
than funds would have permitted otherwise. 

To be eligible for inclusion in the income sample, a family had to meet these 
requirements: The family must include a husband and wife who were native- 
white (except in the Southeast, and in New York City and Columbus, Ohio, 
where Negro families were studied separately) ; had been married at least 1 year; 
were keeping house when interviewed; and had not had the equivalent of 10 
roomers for a full year. 

For families living on farms, three additional requirements were imposed: The 
home place must meet the census definition of a farm; the family must be that 
of a farm operator (or, in the Southeast, of a sharecropper) ; the family must have 
operated that farm for at least a year.® 

The first two eligibility requirements eliminated broken families in which source 
and amount of income and ways of spending might be different from normal 
family groups, and families likely to have cultural patterns different from those 
of the native- white (or Negro) population. Families in which the husband and 
wife had not been married at least a year and those that were not keeping house 
were eliminated because of the difficulty of obtaining complete data for family 
income and consumption for a 12-month period. Families with 10 or more 
roomers were eliminated because they represented households that were essen- 
tially business ventures rather than private families. The additional require- 
ments imposed on the farm sample eliminated nonfarm families living in the 
country, families of farm laborers and paid managers, and families that could 
not give a full yearns record of operations on the farms on which they were living. 

Special study of families not included in the income sample 

The plan of confining the general study to selected population groups eliminated 
Negro and other colored races (except in the Southeast and in New York City 
and Columbus, Ohio, where Negro families were studied separately), families in 
which husband or wife was not native-born, one-person families, broken families 
or others containing two or more persons not husband and wife, and other fami- 
lies failing to meet minor eligibility requirements. The number of such ineligible 
families varied from one community to another, since the composition of the pop- 
ulation varied, especially in regard to the number of foreign-bom and Negro 
families. 

In order to learn something of the extent to which these excluded families 
varied in income and composition from the eligible families, family schedules 
were requested in certain communities, during one sampling period, from all 
families from whom record card data were obtained. Information from these 
ineligible families furnished a basis for estimates of the distribution of all families 
of the community, by income (pp. 427-429). 

The Consumption Sample 

Eligibility requirements 

For the study of consumption, families included in the income sample had to 
meet certain further requirements, designed to eliminate those in which the family 
situation would be abnormal or would tend to complicate the analysis of expendi- 
ture data. These additional eligibility requirements were: 

The family must not have received relief at any time during the report year. 

The family must fall within certain specified family composition and occupa- 
tional groups (table 178). 

The family must not have moved between the end of the report year and the 
date of interview. 


0 Sabnrban families were eliminated from the farm samples by the further requirement that some money 
income from the sale of farm products must have been received, unless special circumstances existed, such 
as crop failure, to explain the absence of such money income. This qualification was not imposed, however, 
in the commimities in North Carolina , where a special study of self-sufficing farms was made. 
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The family must not have had more than the equivalent of one roomer and/or 
boarder in the household for 52 weeks of the report year. 

The family must not have had more than the equivalent of one guest for 26 
weeks. 

The family must have been keeping house for at least 9 months of the report 
year. 

City and village famOies must have lived in the community studied for at least 
9 months of the report year, 

Fartn families must not have been operating part-time farms (except in Oregon 
where ^ special study of families of part-time farm operators was made) . 

No requirement as to income was set up because of the lack of information as 
to income distributions to be expected in small communities: Schedules were 
collected from families at all income levels. 

Relief families were eliminated because the provision of income in kind in many 
communities made it impossible to secure a reliable figure for their classification 
by income. In addition, such income affected consumption patterns, making 
them less representative of free choices than were those of the self-supporting 
group. The second eligibility requirement eliminated unusually large families, 
those without earnings, and those of the rarely-found farm operators living in 
cities and villages. However, in order that facts concerning consumption of such 
families might not be entirely lacking, samples were obtained in certain areas 
where the density of the population and the number of communities to be studied 
made it possible to find enough cases for analysis.^ 

The 9-month period of residence was required in order to exclude families whose 
consumption might be unrepresentative of the community. A family that had 
moved since the end of the report year was eliminated because of the difficulty 
of obtaining a description of the dwelling to which the housing expenditure data 
pertained. 

Similarly, each of the remaining requirements was imposed in order to exclude 
families that would complicate the analysis of consumption data on a family basis. 

Sampling procedure 

The original plans for controlled collection of expenditure schedules called for 
a “sample within each class interval (that) has approximately equal stability 
with samples in each other class interval^.s The term stability, as used in that 
connection, referred to numerical equality in the size of the sample in each class. 

It was originally planned to obtain this numerical equality by taking the 
family schedules at one visit and deferring the request for the expenditure schedule. 
The family schedules were to be classified and from each class only 6 (or 10 in 
some areas) families were to be drawn at random; expenditure schedules would 
be requested from this group. If it proved impossible to obtain a schedule from 
a family, substitutes would be drawn. 

City and village families were classified by income, occupation, and family 
type. Families of farm operators were classified by income and family type. 
So-called cell charts were kept in each collection office, showing a cumulative 
record of the number of schedules obtained from families in each class. 

As schedule collection progressed, the Bureau found it advisable to modify 
the plan for numerical equality. Collection procedures were oriented about the 
effort to obtain a minimum number of schedules (6 or 10) from families in each 
class over a wide income range, but the number of schedules in every class was not 
limited to this minimum. A variety of factors were responsible for this change 
in collection procedure. The problem of collection of schedules in villages and 
farms made numerical control less feasible than in cities. It was believed that 
schedules of greater reliability could be obtained if the family and expenditure 
schedules were fiUed at the same interview or bn successive days, since both 
were required to cover the same report year, and since good family cooperation 
was more likely to be gained under these conditions. In farm areas, trans- 
portation costs made it essential to obtain both schedules with one visit, if 
possible. Furthermore, it was feared that in rural communities where news 
travels rapidly, the purpose of the project might be misunderstood and antag- 
onism miight be aroused if, after announcing a study of family consumption, 
the first month was spent obtaining only data on income, the kind of information 
least willingly given. This same objection operated in the small cities but much 
less strongly, since a unified public attitude is less easily created in a larger 
community. 

» See glossary, Family type, for a description of family types, and table 178 for a list of the types and 
occupational groups that were included in the consumption sample in different communities. 

s Social Science Research Council. See p. 22 of citation mentioned in footnote 1, p. 395. 

660 — 40 — —27 
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When expenditure schedules were taken at the same interview with family 
schedules, any exact numerical control of the number collected within each class 
was impossible. Classification of families in terms of income, occupation, and 
family type was sometimes a matter involving considerable office computation, 
so that agents frequently were not able to classify the family exactly at the time 
of the interview. In order to obtain an adequate number of cases, schedules 
from several farm counties or sometimes many villages were pooled. To insure 
an equal opportunity of representation of families from each village or county, 
expenditure schedules were collected from all eligible families during one^ and in 
many cases two, sampling periods. This usually resulted in exceeding the 
quotas originally established for the larger classes. Had numerical control been 
strictly adhered to, the quota for certain classes would have been achieved before 
all communities had been canvassed even once, with the result that some com- 
munities would have been definitely underrepresented. 

A further limitation on exact numerical control arose out of the fact that the 
final income classification of families for consumption analysis was based on the 
income figure derived from family-schedule data, modified by further information 
obtained on the expenditure schedules, whereas collection control was based on 
family-schedule data alone. Sometimes these modifications were large enough to 
effect a difference of one or two class intervals in the income classification of the 
family. The number and magnitude of these differences in each region are dis- 
cussed in the appendix to part 2 of this report. 

The plan of collection of schedules in small cities also was modified when the 
procedures for the village and farm areas were changed, in order that there might 
be uniformity throughout the study conducted by this Bureau. 

Both the suggestions of the Social Science Research Council and the original 
plans for collection of schedules envisaged a limitation of the income range. 
Because it was practically impossible to determine in advance the range repre- 
senting the small community's scale of incomes, no bounds were placed on the 
incomes of families included in the consumption sample. As collection pro- 
gressed it developed that expenditure schedules could be obtained from families 
with incomes considerably higher as well as lower than had been expected. The 
importance of such additional information in the study of expenditures was one 
of the determining factors in modifying the planned distribution of the consump- 
tion sample. This extension of the income range, however, meant the inclusion of 
many more classes for which it was difficult to obtain sufficient representation. 
Among some socioeconomic groups which are numerically less important in the 
population, the proportion refusing information was higher than in the larger 
groups. To increase the number of cases in these classes, it was necessary to 
counteract the higher refusal rate by a program of revisits and by obtaining 
expenditure schedules from families not drawn in the random sample.® 

In the villages, where a 100-percent coverage of families was undertaken, little 
could be done to increase the number of cases in least-frequent classes except 
through revisits to families at first unwilling to cooperate, or through shifting 
the report year to alter family classification.^® 

On farms and in the small cities, however, where less than 100-percent coverage 
was undertaken, the efforts to build up classes having insufficient cases followed 
two lines. Families were revisited, as was done in villages. It also was possible 
to search for the more unusual cases among families not approached in the random 
sample. Persons well informed on affairs in the community were consulted for 
names of families likely to have the necessary qualifications, or special business 
and professional directories were used. In the majority of communities, however, 
such methods did not yield results that were entirely satisfactory, since it proved 
difficult to obtain beforehand enough information about families to determine 
their approximate classification. In such communities the alternative plan was 
then followed of increasing the size of the income sample enough to bring into the 
study families in the categories needed in the consumption sample. For this 
reason, certain small cities and some farm counties are represented by a larger 
sample than was originally contemplated. Administrative expediency largely 
determined which communities were chosen for increased coverage. 

8 Family-income schedules were obtained from these families in order to check the expenditure data 
obtained from them, but only the expenditure schedules were tabulated- Tables presented for the income 
sample incltide only data from families that were drawn from the random sample. 

1® Since the report year was a movable one which could end any time between December 33, 1935, and 
December 31, 1936, it sometimes happened that a family classed as ineligible because of family composition 
or relief on the basis of one report year could be made ell^ble by adopting a later report year that fell entirely 
outside the period when conditions making for Ineligibility were present- 
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Methods Used to Obtain a Representative Sample, and to Assure 
Accuracy of Data 

From the beginning of field collection two possible sources of bias in sample 
were faced. It was feared that the very poor families with irregular earnings 
might be unable to furnish accurate figures on their incomes or their expenditures 
and that rejection of their schedules might cause underrepresentation. At the 
other end of the income scale, the very well-to-do might be difiicult to reach and 
once reached might be reluctant to furnish facts needed for filling the schedules. 

Accordingly, special efforts were made to obtain adequate representation of 
these income extremes in the sample. In order to win the cooperation of such 
families, the supervisors used a variety of methods suited to the local circum- 
stances. Quite generally, appointments with the individual families could be 
made by means of letters or telephone calls. In many communities the interest 
of special groups such as business and professional men’s associations, women’s 
clubs, and university departments, could be enlisted and the entree to homes of 
members simplified. Illustrative tabulations proved very useful in persuading 
families of the impersonal use to be made of the information. 

The supervisory staff in each local collection office consisted of three or four 
persons, college graduates with training in social science and statistics, and 
usually with some experience in directing surveys or in teaching. The field agents 
and editors were selected by examination from persons of clerical or professional 
rating available for assignment from W. P. A. rolls. The persons assigned were 
given a training period of 2 or 3 weeks, during which they became familiar with 
the schedule forms, definitions of terms, and instructions for taking schedules. 
As practice, each worker fiUed all the schedule forms for his own family and for 
others in the group. Thereafter each worker interviewed at least one family in a 
district outside the limits of the enumeration area. The worker then filled the 
balance sheet which provided the first comprehensive check on the arithmetic 
accuracy of the schedule and applied the principal checks for consistency of data 
obtained. Every practice schedule was then carefully edited by a supervisor. 

Thus, every field agent and editor started work with a knowledge of the require- 
ments for correct, consistent reports. Agents were required to balance family 
disbursements and receipts, and to submit the balance sheet with each schedule 
and the accompanying explanatory notes. Each schedule was edited by two 
persons and given an arithmetic check in the local office. A schedule that did 
not balance within the allowed limits of error or in which entries were inconsistent, 
was returned to the agent with suggested questions to ask the family upon revisit. 
(See Glossary, Balancing difference, for limits allowed.) The editing super- 
visor reviewed all schedules and was advised by the regional editor on the method 
of handling the most difficult cases. The regional editor checked the work of 
local supervisory editors in order to have consistency throughout the study. 

When the local office had completed a group of schedules, they were sent to the 
regional tabulation pools, where they were given final editing. Schedules that 
were found to be incomplete or inconsistent were returned from the tabulation 
pools to the collection offices for correction. A staff of a few interviewers was 
maintained in every field office after collection was completed for the purpose of 
revisiting families whose schedules required correction. 

On the basis of the general project plans, each local office developed its own sys- 
tem of check interviewing, with the advice and assistance of the staff in the 
regional office. Every eighth family visited by each agent was revisited to 
check the schedule entries of the simpler data, such as number of persons in the 
family or husband’s occupation and some facts concerning income or expendi- 
tures. Such revisits were made by one of the supervisors, by the editors, or by 
squad leaders, and served to verify that the agent had obtained the information 
reported from the family. In most offices all families that gave food records 
were asked to check certain of the information on their income and expenditure 
schedules. Tn addition, available sources of local information, such as classified 
directories, lists, and public records of various sorts, were used to verify the 
reports on schedules. 
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Tabulation of Data 

Collection of schedules was terminated before the desired minimum of schedules 
had been obtained in all classes. Completing the planned distributions to the 
extent of a minimum number of schedules in each class would have required in 
most instances the addition of more communities to the study. For this reason 
tabulation plans were modified according to the results of collection, and certain 
combinations of income, occupational, and family-type classes were made. 

Had the original plan for an equal number of schedules in each class, or the 
modified plan of a minimum number in each class, been carried out, it would 
have been necessary to use the distribution of eligible families from the income 
sample as a system of weights when classes were combined. Thus, weights would 
have been necessary when expenditures of families classified by income, occupa- 
tion, and family type were combined to obtain the average expenditures for the 
broader classifications, income and occupation, income and family type, or income 
alone. The distribution of families giving expenditure data was found, however, 
to approximate fairly well the distribution of the population from which they 
were selected. The differences in the two distributions proved to be small 
enough that the differences in the averages based on weights derived from the 
income sample and the averages from the pooled data (no weights applied) 
were neither consistent in direction nor great in absolute magnitude. 

The expenditure sample, therefore, has been treated in tabulation as a sample 
in itself and all combinations of classes have been made simply by pooling cases, 
without introducing weights based on the income sample. In addition to the 
simplification of tabulation, there are a number of other advantages which 
result from accepting the expenditure sample as sufficiently representative to 
stand alone. Of particular value is the fact that it facilitates the analysis of 
distributions of expenditures within classes, and justifies the reclassification of 
the families by variables other than occupation, income, and family type. 

Combinations of Data From Communities 

For the village and farm tabulations, combinations of data from several com- 
munities were planned to obtain sufficient cases for the analyses desired. For 
the income analysis, combinations of villages included those from two States, 
with the exception of those in California, which formed a separate group, and those 
in Colorado, Montana, and South Dakota, which were combined. Combinations 
of farm counties for income analysis did not cross State lines, with the exception 
of those in the range-livestock area, Colorado, Montana, and South Dakota, In 
the Southeast, where Negro families were studied, separate tabulations for Ne^o 
and white are presented. Sharecroppers, included in the Southeast, were studied 
separately from farm operators. Some facts are given for each small city, but 
combinations of cities on a regional basis were made in order to present a more 
representative picture of the region than is given by one city alone (table 181). 

When data from two or more communities were combined for the analysis of 
income, the same proportionate representation of families in each community was 
included. For example, if in four cities the coverage ranged from 60 to 75 per- 
cent, only the schedules obtained in a 50-percent sample of each city were in- 
cluded in the combination. As a consequence, the total number of schedules 
analyzed for the individual communities may exceed the number analyzed for 
the combined group. 

The communities studied by the Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, arranged by region, are shown in tables 179 and 180; villages 
and farm counties are grouped to show the basis of tabulations for the income 
analysis. For example, the Middle Atlantic and North Central report on family 
income includes data for villages in six States, combined in three groups of two 
States each. 

The analysis of expenditures requires an even larger number of cases than does 
that of family income, since some items of expenditure for which averages are 
given are reported infrequently. Accordingly, further combinations of communi- 
ties were made for the consumption sample. However, in the Southeast, where 
special groups were studied, the principle of separate presentation of data for 
Negro and white families, and for farm operators and sharecroppers was main- 
tained. For small cities and villages, combinations for the presentation of 
expenditure data are on regional lines, but for farm counties each region except 
New England includes tabulations for at least two groups of States. These 
groupings are shown in table 178; the number of schedules tabulated for each 
grouping is shown in table 182. 
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Combinations of Family Type and Occupational Groups 

The study of family income included all families that met the eligibility require- 
ments, regardless of their occupation or the number and age of members in addition 
to husband and wife. Some data are available for each occupational group and 
each family type, but for most of the tabulations the nine occupational groups 
have been reduced by combinations to four, and the nine family types, *to five 
groups. f 

For the study of family consumption, the less frequent groups were omitted, as 
there was little possibility of their yielding sufficient cases for analysis. Thus, 
families outside the three main occupational groups were omitted except for a 
limited number of tables presenting data for families without earnings and for 
families of farmers living in the villages. Families of types 8 and 9 were not 
requested to give information on expenditures. Families of types 6 and 7 were 
included in the expenditure study only in certain communities in the Middle 
Atlantic and North Central, and Southeast regions. 

In general, occupational and family-type groupings for the expenditure analysis 
followed the same lines as for the income analysis, except that fewer groups were 
represented. However, the small numbers in the business, professional, and 
clerical groups in the Plains and Mountain village sample, and the Negro city and 
village samples in the Southeast necessitated a combination of these occupational 
groups. In the Middle Atlantic and North Central region, which included a 
larger number of communities, sufficient cases were available for some tabulations 
for each of the family types separately (table 178). 

Machine Tabulation 

In the original plans for the consumer purchases study hand tabulation was 
considered, since the study was to be a Works Progress Administration project 
and it was desired to keep the ratio of machine expense to labor expense at a 
minimum. It soon became apparent, however, that if all of the tabulations were 
to be made by hand, it would be a matter of years before the results could be 
made available. Faced with the choice between limiting the quantity and variety 
of information to be presented, and using machine-tabulation methods, the par- 
ticipating agencies decided in favor of the latter alternative. With machine 
tabulation it was possible to retain all of the tabulations originally planned and 
to make some others for which a need was recognized. In addition, the data 
could be made available more quickly to interested agencies and persons. 

Fifty-one difiFerent card forms were required, 12 for the family schedule, 11 for 
the expenditure-schedule summary, 25 for the expenditure-schedule detail, and 1 
each for the 3 types of supplementary schedules. A total of approximately 
4,000,000 punched cards were used in obtaining the tabulations made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

The detailed procedures followed in punching cards which could be mechanically 
sorted and run through tabulators to obtain final table data, and the processes 
followed in the tabulating machine center preliminary to obtaining the final 
machine runs will be described in a critique of methodology to be issued later as 
a separate report. 



Appendix D. Appraisal of the Sample of Families From Which 
Income Data Were Obtained 

Small €ities and Villages in the Middle Atlantic and North Central Region, 
and in the New England Region 

Summary 

The families giving income data in the nine cities of these two regions and in 
the four groups of villages represent with reasonable adequacy the group the 
study was designed to include, i. e., white families that included a husband and a 
wife, both native-born, and that satisfied certain other eligibility requirements. 
Available evidence indicates that failure to obtain information from all eligible 
families did not seriously affect the results of the study as a whole. There is in- 
dication, however, of some underrepresentation of high-income families in the 
sample, especially those in independent professions. This deficiency in the sample 
should be recognized in using the data for national estimates. 

The income level of native-white, unbroken (eligible) families in each commun- 
ity was higher than that of all families (eligible and ineligible). The groups ex- 
cluded from the income study according to plan tended to be concentrated in the 
low-income classes. To depict the whole community, therefore, the findings con- 
cerning the eligible groups studied must be adjusted to take account of the omis- 
sion of the lower-income ineligible families. 

Representative Character of the Income Sample 

Certain limitations on the use of the findings of this investigation must be recog- 
nized. The most important consideration limiting the use of the income data is 
the relationship ■ of the income sample to the first or record-card sample. (See 
Methodology for a discussion of the procedures used in obtaining these two 
samples.) 

The first, or record-card sample, taken in each community, was designed to rep- 
resent all families. The second, or income sample, in contrast, was selective; it 
included only the so-called eligible families in the record-card sample — those in 
which there were a husband and wife, both native-born and white. This sample, 
therefore, is representative of native-white, unbroken families but not of the en- 
tire population of the communities. The following population groups were 
omitted: Negro and other colored races (except in the Southeast and in New York 
City and Columbus, Ohio, where Negro families were studied) ; families in which 
husband or wife Was not native-born; one-person families (except in Chicago, 
111., and Portland, Oreg.) ; broken families or others containing two or more per- 
sons, not husband and wife; and others failing to meet minor eligibility require- 
ments. Differences between the income and occupational distributions of the 
eligible families and the ineligible will be indicative of the kinds of differences to 
be expected between the eligible group and the entire population. 

The basic record-card sample was procured by soliciting information from a 
definite proportion of the families in a community as shown by a list of street ad- 
dresses or by dwelling units marked on a map. All eligible families in the record- 
card sample were asked to furnish facts needed for filling the income schedule. 
If, at every address visited, the family had given the information requested, each 
sample would have been representative of the population groups it was designed 
to cover, within the usual limitations of sampling. However, the necessary in- 
formation was not obtained from all the families drawn in the sample. Some, 
being away from home, could not be reached; others were unable or unwilling to 
furnish the information requested by the field agent. 

An appraisal of the sample, therefore, must take into consideration the two 
groups from which income schedules were not obtained — the ineligible and the 
nonreporting eligible families. Facts about these two groups will throw some 
light on the following cmestions which must be answered in order to interpret the 
data from the study: Within each community, was the income sample obtained 
representative of the groups of families selected for study? Are the data that were 
secured biased because of the omission of nonreporting families from the sample 
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or because of the consistent failure of reporting families to supply certain items of 
information? How do the families eligible for the study differ from the total 
family population of the community? This last question is of concern to the per- 
son using the data from the selected sample in estimates of community income. 
For making national estimates one must also consider the extent to which the data 
from a selected number of communities can be taken as representative of similar 
groups of families in all communities of that particular size range in the same 
geographic region. ^ 

The discussion of these questions which follows is based mainly upon material 
obtained as part of this investigation. Evidence as to the representative character 
of the sample is furnished by the tabulation of data from the record cards and by 
such facts as were available locally concerning the socioeconomic status of non- 
reporting families. 

For comparing the eligible families with the total family population of the com- 
munities it is necessary to know the numerical importance of the ineligible or ex- 
cluded groups. This is shown by the tabulation of record-card data which also 
tells something as to the nature of the ineligible group — whether families were 
omitted because of color, nativity, or family composition. The small samples of 
ineligible families obtained in four cities furnish additional facts concerning this 
group and thus help to build up the picture of all families in the communities. 

An extensive appraisal of the sample to take account of all problems of inter- 
pretation would involve comparisons of the information from the sample of fami- 
lies studied with similar data from a wide variety of sources. Such a comparison 
has not been attempted in this publication. A critique of the methodology of the 
study will include a more detailed discussion of many problems of interpretation 
than is given here. 

The Record-Card Sample 

The method of selecting the addresses for the record-card sample is set forth in 
the section on procedures, page 395. In the villages, the total number of addresses 
investigated represents coverage of 100 percent; that is, every dwelling unit given 
in the directory or other list of addresses, or shown on the map used in planning 
field collection, was visited. In Columbia and Moberly, Mo., five out of eight ad- 
dresses were visited and in the other North Central cities one out of two; in West- 
brook, Maine, seven out of eight, and in Greenfield, Mass., one out of two were 
visited. The number of families visited represents the total number of dwelling 
units drawn minus the number of units found to be vacant, and is given by 
communities in table 187. 

The number of families visited, adjusted to 100-percent coverage, may be ex- 
pected to correspond roughly with the number of families in these communities in 
1936. However, this adjusted number cannot be used as an intercensal estimate 
of the number of families in these cities and villages for a number of reasons. The 
fact that the sample for the study was drawn by filling record cards from lists of 
residential addresses probably led to some omissions in every community. Efforts 
were made to obtain information as to families living in factories and other business 
buildings, but there is strong likelihood that some such families were not found, 
especiaUy if they were of the one-person type and lived in a single room instead of 
in a housekeeping apartment. If only one address were given for an apartment 
house (as occasionally happened), the agent sometimes failed to report the presence 
of other families, and, as a consequence, they were omitted. 

Another reason for the possible omission of families from the sample was the 
difficulty of obtaining lists of addresses and maps that were up to date when the 
sample was drawn. Despite efforts to correct the lists some families were left 
out, especiaUy those in new houses and apartments. Moreover, interviewing 
extended over a period of months instead of being concentrated in a relatively 
short time, as is a census, and thus permitted the omission of families that moved 
to addresses found vacant during the first part of the study. 

In the viUages the problem of determining boundaries is much greater than 
in the cities and there is likelihood that some of the families on the outskirts 
were not reached, especially those that had farms adjoining their homes. 

No census figures are available for 1936, hence the number of such omissions 
cannot be learned. A comparison of data from this study with the 1930 census 
has been made for aU communities except the New England viUages. Census 
figures for Massachusetts are given for civil divisions designated as towns which 
include rural areas as weU as the central town or viUage, and therefore cannot be 
used. In interpreting the differences between the two sets of figures, one must 
take account of possibilities of changes in the population of these communities 
during a 6-year period. 
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In four of the communities, the number of families as derived from the sample 
exceeded the 1930 census population of families; in the others it was smaller, 
as follows; 

Difference between number 
of families as shown by 
1930 census and number 


Community: in adjusted sample 

Mount Vernon, Ohio —251 

New Philadelphia, Ohio +62 

Lincoln, 111 —38 

Beaver Dam, Wis —35 

Boone, Iowa +121 

Columbia, Mo +292 

Moberly, Mo —313 

Westbrook, Maine —244 

Greenfield, Mass +16 

Pennsylvania- Ohio villages —279 

Michigan- Wisconsin villages —580 

Illinois-Iowa villages —368 


Although any such omissions reduced the size of each of the samples by an 
unknown amount, there is some evidence that they were distributed uniformly. 
From the tabulation of the ineligible families by reason of ineligibility, certain 
comparisons have been made with census data for cities (table 186). The per- 
centage of all families visited that were not white, that included only one person, 
or were foreign-born is reasonably similar to the percentage shown by the census 
of families of 1930, if allowances are made for dijfferences in method of classi- 
fication and in definition. 

Table 186. — compaeisons with Percentage of families that were not white, 

included only 1 'person, or were foreign-horn, according to the consumer pur- 
chases study and to the census, North Central and New England small cities 
separately 


Eegiou, State, and city 

Consumer purchases study, 
1936 

Census of Population, 

1930 2 

Non- 

white 

families 

1-person 

families 

Foreign- 
born 
families i 

Non- 

white 

families 

1-person : 
families 

Foreign- 
born 
families 3 

NOETH CENTEAL 


i 






Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

3.1 

11.4 

5.8 

3.5 

9.5 

6.0 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

.1 

12.2 

8.6 

.6 

7.6 

9.4 

Illinois, Lincoln 

1,9 

10.7 1 

11.3 

1.8 

10.5 

14.1 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

.0 

12.9 

15.9 

.1 

6.7 

18.3 

Iowa, Boone 

.3 

12.6 

13.7 

.5 

7.8 

13.8 

Missouri, Columbia 

17.1 

9.7 

1.3 

16.8 

8.8 

1.6 

Missouri, Moberly 

9.5 

8,8 

1.4 

7.6 

8.2 

3.2 

NEW ENGLAND 







Maine, Westbrook 

(9 

9.5 

30.3 

(9 

6.8 

28.3 

Massachusetts, Greenfield 

.6 

9.2 

24.8 

.5 

7.5 

23.6 


1 Families of 2 or more persons in which either the husband or wife, or (if there were no husband and wife 
the male or female head was foreign-born. 

2 Census of Population, 1930, vol. 6. 

3 Families in which the head of the household, regardless of sex, was foreign-born. 

< 0.050 percent or less. 


For this study, the ineligible families were classified according to the first 
reason for ineligibility that was checked on the record card (table 188). These 
reasons were given in the following order: Color, one-person family, nativity, 
residence in nonhousekeeping quarters, broken marital ties or other ineligible 
family composition, less than 1 year married, and more than 10 roomer-years. 
The number of one-person families, therefore, does not include those that were 
not white; the number of foreign-born whites does not include those previously 
eliminated because they were one-person families. Accordingly, these counts 
would not be expected to be strictly comparable with those shown in the census. 
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Differences in the definition of one-person and foreign-born families also would 
affect comparability of counts. 

The substantial agreement of the percentages based on the data from the study 
with census reports offers evidence that the families from which record cards 
were not secured were distributed through all groups and, therefore, that the 
families from which record cards were obtained are representative of the entire 
population. 

Numerical Relationship Between the Record-Card Sample and thejhcome 

Sample 

The difference between the number of families visited (the record-card sample) 
and the number from which acceptable income schedules were obtained (the 
income sample) depended upon the number of ineligible families in the community 
and upon the number of nonreporting families among the eligible group. Varia- 
tions among communities in population composition, in the techniques of field 
collection, and in public attitudes towards surveys of this type resulted in 
differences in the ratio of income schedules to total number of families visited 


Table 187. — summary of sampling: Number of families in record card sample 
and number of filled record cards and family schedules obtained. North Central 
and New England small cities separately, Middle Atlantic and North Central 
village units separately, and New England villages, 1935-86 






Record cards 


Family schedules 

Analysis unit 

Propor- 
tion of 

Fami- 
lies in- 


Families giving data 



families 
in sam- 
ple 

eluded 
in sam- 
ple 1 

Fami- 
lies not 
giving 
data 3 

All 

Ineligi- 
ble for 
family 
sched- 
ule 3 

Eligible 
for fam- 
ily 

sched- 

ule 

Fami- 
lies not 
giving 
data * 

Families 
giving 
data 5 

SMALL CITIES 

North Central 









Ohio, Mount Vernon 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

50.0 

1,234 

354 

880 

318 

562 

249 

313 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

50.0 

1,737 

198 

1, 539 

519 

1, 020 

267 

753 

Illinois, Lincoln 

50.0 

1,341 

101 

1, 240 

489 

' 751 

240 

611 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

50.0 

1,275 

211 

1,064 

423 

641 

188 

453 

Iowa, Boone 

50.0 

1,698 

396 

1, 302 

537 

765 

271 

494 

Missouri, Columbia 

62.5 

2, 794 

205 

2, .589 

1,091 

1,498 

189 

1, 309 

Missouri, Moberly 

62.5 

2,322 

348 

1,974 i 

636 

1, 338 

308 

1,030 

New England 









Maine, Westbrook 

87.5 

2,106 

66 

2,040 

1, 033 

' 1, 007 

80 

927 

Massachusetts, Greenfield 

50.0 

1,997 

135 

1, 862 

893 

969 

311 

658 

VILLAGES 

Middle Atlantic and North 
Central 









Pennsylvania-Ohio 

100.0 

4,897 

670 

4,227 

1, 264 

2,963 

884 

2,079 

Michigan- W isconsin 

100.0 

6,260 

1,058 

5,202 

2, 059 

3, 143 

1, 165 

1,978 

lUinois-Iowa 

100.0 

6,721 

867 

5, 854 

2,085 

3,769 

1, 365 

2,404 

New England 









V ermont-M assachusetts 

100.0 

5,562 

299 

5,263 

2,767 

2,496 

491 

2,005 


rep^S^eviSts toTL^^home ^ ^ contacted even by 

! families that were ineligible for specified reasons see table 188. 

for family schedule, but were unable or unwilling to give data, or gave data which were incom- 
plete or inconsistent, 

1 Moberly, 1 in the Pennsylvania-Ohio viUages, 3 in Michigan-Wisconsin, 

f ^ Greenfield, and 2 m the Vermont-Massachusetts villages that reported a net loss for 

the year; that is, their business expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and other income. 

one-person families used in this study includes the person living alone but excludes 
! Ship families which the census counts as one-person famfiies with lodgers. The census defines 
foreign-born if the head is foreign-born, whereas for this study a family was so classed if either the 
husband or wife (or the male head or the female head, if there were no husband or wife) were foreign-born. 
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Number of Nonreporting Families 

The nonreporting families included two groups: Those drawn in the record- 
card sample from which filled record cards were not obtained either because the 
persons interviewed were unwilling or unable to supply the necessary information, 
or because the family could not be reached; those furnishing sufficient data to fill 
the record card but unable or unwilling to give the additional facts needed for 
filling the family schedule. The first of these nonreporting groups included both 
eligible and ineligible families while the second included eligible families only. 
The number of families from which the necessary information for record cards was 
not obtained and the number of eligible families that did not furnish complete 
family schedules are shown in table 187 for each city and for the villages. 

Various measures such as evening calls, letters, and visits by supervisors were 
used to reduce the number of such failures to obtain successful interviews. How- 
ever, at no time was another family substituted for the one drawn in the sample. 
Since collection plans for nearly every community included the possibility of 
visiting every dwelling, it was not possible to resort to substitution of the family 
next door for the family that refused information or was not at home. 

Table 188. — eligibility for family schedule: Number of families giving record 
cards that were eligible^ and number that were ineligible for specified reasons, 
North Central and New England small cities separately, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central village units separately, and New England villages, 1935-S6 



Families j 

Families ineligible for specified reasons 

3 

Analysis unit 

Alli 

Eligi- 

ble 

Ineli- 

gible 

Color 3 

Only 

1 per- 
son in 
fam- 
ily 

For- 
eign- 
bom 
hus- 
band 
and/or 
wife < 

Resi- 
dence 
in non- 
house- 
keep- 
ing 
quar- 
ters 

Fami- 
lies 
with- 
out 
both a 
hus- 
band 
and 
a wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

mar- 

ried 

less 

thanl 

year 

More 

than 

10 

room- 

er- 

years 

SMALL CITIES 

North Central 












No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ohio, Mount Vernon 

880 

562 

318 

27 

100 

51 

1 

122 

17 

0 

Ohio, New Philadelphia 

1, 539 

1,020 

519 

2 

188 

133 

3 

163 

30 

0 

IHinois, Lincoln 

1,240 

751 

489 

23 

133 

140 

0 

174 

19 

0 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam 

1,064 

641 

423 

0 

137 

169 

2 

89 

25 

1 

Iowa, Boone 

1,302 

765 

537 

4 

163 

178 

5 

167 

20 

0 

Missouri, Columbia 

2,589 

1,974 

1,498 

1,091 

443 

252 

34 

19 

312 

30 

1 

Missouri, Moberly 

1, 338 

636 

187 

173 

28 

5 

222 

21 

0 

New England 











Maine, Westbrook 

2,0‘i0 

1, 007 

1,033 

1 

193 

619 

5 

188 

27 

0 

Massachusetts, Greenfield 

1,862 

969 

893 

12 

171 

461 

4 

227 

17 

1 

VILLAGES 

Middle Atlantic and North 
Central 











Pennsylvania-Ohio 

4,227 

2,963 

1,264 

39 

541 

68 

15 

534 

67 

0 

Michigan-W isconsin 

5,202 

3, 143 

2,059 

11 

750 

674 

16 

527 

81 

0 

niinois-Iowa 

5, 854 

3, 769 

2,085 

16 

961 

319 

10 

704 

75 

0 

New England 











V ermont-Massachusetts 

5,263 

2,496 

2,767 

26 

501 

1,505 

6 

673 

55 

1 


1 Families from which data for record cards were obtained. 

2 Each ineligible family was classified according to the first reason for ineligibility that applied to the 
family. The order shown in this table follows the order in which the questions concerning eligibility were 
asked as shown on reproduction of the record card, p. 396. See Methodology, The Income Sample, for 
description of the reasons for ineligibility. 

3 Only white families were studied in all regions except the Southeast; in that region Negro families were 
studied separately. 

* Includes families of 2 or more persons in which either the husband or wife or (if there were no husband 
and wife) the male or female head was foreign-born. 
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Number of Ineligible Families 

Filled record cards permitted the count of ineligible as well as of eligible families 
in the reporting group. However, since the eligibility of some of the nonreporting 
families is unknown, the total number of ineligible families can only be estimated 
on the basis of the proportion found in the reporting group. 

Of the families reporting, the proportion that did not satisfy the eligibility 
requirements for the income schedule varied from 30 percent of all families rin the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio villages to 53 percent in those in New England (table 188). 

Differences among the communities in the proportion of ineligible families 
depended chiefly on differences in the relative number of nonwhite and foreign- 
born families. In the New England cities and villages the foreign-born repre- 
sented from 25 to 30 percent of all families reporting; in Columbia and Moberly, 
Mo., the foreign-born were less than 2 percent of all families. In the Missouri 
cities, however, nonwhite families were relatively more numerous than in any of 
the other communities. In Columbia these accounted for 17 percent of all 
families. 


Proportion of Eligible Families Furnishing Income Schedules 

The groups of eligible families from which information concerning income was 
not obtained consisted of two subgroups: An unknown number of eligible families 
included in the total group from which record cards were not obtained; a known 
number of eligible families, giving record cards, but unable or unwilling to give 
or complete the income schedule. If it is assumed that the proportion of eligible 
families among those from which no record cards were obtained was the same as 
among the families furnishing record cards, then the number of eligible families 
included in the first of these two groups above may be estimated. The percentage 
of eligible families among those giving record cards ranged from 47 to 70 percent 
in the several communities studied. 

By using these figures, the number of eligible families in the group failing to 
give record cards was estimated and added to the number shown by record cards 
to be eligible; the sum approximated the total number of eligible families in the 
sample. The families included in the income sample represented the following 
proportions of the estimated number of eligible families visited: 


Community : Percent 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 40 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 65 

Lincoln, 111 63 

Beaver Dam, Wis 59 

Boone, Iowa 49 

Columbia, Mo 81 

Moberly, Mo 65 

Westbrook, Maine 89 

Greenfield, Mass 63 

Pennsylvania-Ohio villages 61 

Michigan- Wisconsin villages 52 

Illinois-Iowa villages 56 

New England villages 76 


The Effect of Nonreporting Upon the Character of the Income Sample 

The number of nonreporting families was large enough to make necessary the 
consideration of whether the income sample was biased because of their omission. 
Information as to the socioeconomic distribution of such families can be only 
approximate, since little or no data on income or occupation coifid be obtained 
from them by interview. 

^ Some check on the occupational distribution of nonreporting families was pro- 
vided by city and telephone directories and other lists, and was obtained for all 
of the cities except Beaver Dam. The information from such sources gives only 
a rough indication of occupational status, since it was not always possible to find 
a nonreporting family in a directory. In the cities, New Philadelphia, Boone, 
Lincoln, Columbia, Moberly, and Westbrook, the occupational distributions of 
the reporting and nonreporting groups were nearly the same. For these six 
cities, the information obtained on nonreporting families does not offer evidence 
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01 any appreciable bias in the sample. In two cities, Mount Vernon and Green- 
field, ^ the number of nonreporting families and the differences in occupational 
distributions were sufficiently large to indicate that the sample underestimates 
the proportion of business and professional families in these communities. The 
income samples represent the relative number of business and professional families 
as 22 percent in Mount Vernon and 20 percent in Greenfield. The occupational 
information on nonreporting families indicates that the percentage would have been 
as high as 24 in each city, if all eligible families had been included in the sample. 

In tire cities where the proportion of fainilies classified as business and pro- 
fessional did not differ greatly between the reporting and nonreporting families, 
it is possible that within this occupational group a disproportionate number of 
the salaried group in the sample balanced an underrepresentation of the inde- 
pendent group. In particular, the independent professional families seem to be 
underestimated, and since these families frequently appear in the higher-income 
brackets, this probable bias would be reflected in the income distribution. A count 
of the independent professional men from commercial directories indicates that the 
underrepresentation of this occupational class is especially marked in the Mount 
Vernon, Boone, and Greenfield samples. 

To secure an estimate of the income level of the families from which information 
was not obtained, each city except Beaver Dam was divided into a number of 
small districts, and these districts were characterized by persons familiar with the 
city as well-to-do, moderate, and poor. The distribution of the eligible families 
that refused or were unable to give information among these three classes of 
districts is nearly the same as that of the families furnishing schedules. In each 
city the proportion of families that lived in the well-to-do districts was greater for 
nonreporting than for reporting families. As in the case of occupational dis- 
tributions, it was only in the two cities, Mount Vernon and Greenfield, that differ- 
ences were large enough to indicate that the sample underestimated these families. 
The relative number of districts included in the uppermost class differed among 
the cities so that it is not possible to obtain from this information any strict 
measure of extent of underrepresentation. Thus of aU eligible families in "Mount 
Vernon, 32 percent lived in districts considered well-to-do, while 28 percent of the 
families included in the sample lived in these districts. For Greenfield these 
percentages were 18 and 11. 

This similarity in the distribution of reporting and nonreporting families by 
type of district for most of the cities is only partial evidence as to the complete- 
ness of the representation of all income groups in the income sample. If it had 
been possible to obtain more exact information on the economic level of the 
nonreporting families, some evidence of the underrepresentation of the highest- 
income groups, especially among the independent business and professional 
families, might have been obtained. The problems of interviewing in large 
cities or highly industrialized communities, where one must gain admittance to 
apartment houses and large estates or win the cooperation of a dominating group 
of families, were not encountered in these small cities and villages. Nevertheless, 
it was the general experience of the interviewing staff that the well-to-do families 
more frequently were not at home or refused to give the time for interviews, or 
stated that they were unable to give all the necessary information. It was with 
these families that the supervisor and professional staff found it necessary to 
make special efforts to obtain cooperation. The intensive efforts to secure 
schedules from such families probably had the effect of reducing the nonreporting 
group considerably, but the possibility still remains that the sample under- 
estimates the proportion of families with incomes above $5,000 or $7,500. For 
many purposes for which the data may be used, doubling or even tripling the 
small percentage of families in these classes would not materially affect the 
interpretakon of findings based on the sample. However, for studies in which 
the income distribution is used for computing aggregates, such an adjustment 
would lead to significantly different results. 

In the communities where the sampling coverage was less than 100 percent, 
it would have been possible to reduce the number of nonreporting families by 
substituting families not drawn in the sample, thereby perhaps correcting for 
underrepresentation of certain classes. Such substitutions require considerable 
information about the nonreporting family, go that the substitute may be care- 

12 There is considerable justification for making substitutions for nonreporting families when these con- 
ditions are satisfied, since the sample can be built up to the size originally planned as optimum. In large 
cities such as Chicago, Providence, and Denver, included in the study of consumer purchases, it was possible 
to apply the method of substitutions and adjust the sample for a large proportion of the nonreporting, 
because the information necessary could be obtained from sources other than the family and a large group 
was availablje from which to select substitutes. Where the sample is planned to include only 10 to 
percent of the families, from 80 to 90 percent of the total are available as substitutes. 
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fully chosen. This method also requires a large number of families from which 
the substitutes may be selected. In small communities it is not possible to 
obtain a large enough group of schedules from families not drawn in the sample 
to carry out the method of substitutions, family for family, in the degree of 
exactitude which the method requires. In general, no substitutes could be found 
for families of the class just discussed — those which had the highest incomes in 
the community. Moreover, communities where it was possible to us^ such 
corrective sampling procedures were not necessarily the ones where i'i; would 
have been most desirable to adjust the sample. 

Under these circumstances the preferable method of correcting for under- 
representation of any class is through adjustment of the data furnished by the 
study on the basis of information from other sources. Through such corrections, 
the data may be adapted to the specific purpose for which they are to be used. 


Table 189. — incomes of ineligible families: Number and percentage distribu- 
tion of ineligible families, and number of families ineligible for specified reasons, 
by relief status and income, Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Lincoln, Illinois, combined, 
and Columbia, Missouri, and Westbrook, Maine, separately, 1935~S6 


Families ineligible for specified reasons i 


State, city, relief status, and 
family-income class (dollars) 

All 2 

Color * 

Only 1 
person 
in family 

Foreign- 
born 
husband 
' and/or 
wife < 

Families 
without 
both a 
husband 
and wife 

Husband 
and wife 
married 
less than 

1 year 

OHIO, MOUNT VERNON AND 








ILLINOIS, LINCOLN, COMBINED 









Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All families 

113 

100 

8 

28 

31 

38 

7 

Relief families 

25 

22 

1 

4 

9 

1 10 

0 

Nonrelief families 

88 

78 

7 1 

24 

22 

28 

7 

0-999 

49 

44 

6 

18 

6 

18 

2 

1,000-1,499 

25 

22 

1 

6 

10 

4 

6 

1,500-1,999 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2,000-2,999 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3,000 or over 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

MISSOURI, COLUMBIA 








All families - 

185 

100 

81 

50 

10 

41 

3 

Relief families 

21 

11 

11 

2 

1 

7 

0 

Nonrelief families 

164 

1 89 

70 

48 

9 

34 

3 

0-999 

117 

64 

62 

31 

1 

21 

2 

1,000-1,499 

21 

12 

5 

7 

1 

7 

1 

1,600-1,999 

10 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2,000-2,999 

10 

6 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

3,000 or over 

6 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 








All families 

136 

100 

0 

17 

76 

39 

4 

Relief families 

13 

10 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

Nonrelief families 

123 

90 

0 

17 

67 

35 

4 

0-999 

55 

40 

0 

14 

24 

16 

1 

1,000-1,499 

29 

21 

0 

2 

22 

5 

0 

1,500-1,999. 

23 

17 

0 

1 

13 

7 i 

2 

2,000-2,999 

12 

9 

0 

0 

5 

6 

1 

3,000 or over 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 


1 Each family in the special study of ineligible families was classified according to the first reason for 
ineligibility that applied to the family. The order shown in this table and in table 188, follows the order in 
which questions concerning eligibility were asked, as shown on reproduction of the record card, p. 396. See 
Methodology, The Income Sample, for description of the reasons for ineligibility. There were no families 
that were ineligible because they had more than 10 roomer-years. 

2 Includes 1 relief family in the Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Lincoln, 111., combined sample that was ineli- 
gible because of residence in nonhousekeeping quarters. 

2 Only white families were studied in all regions except the Southeast; in that region Negro families were 
studied separately. 

* Includes families of 2 or more persons in which either the husband or wife or (if there were no husband 
and wife) the male or female head was foreign-bom. 
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Incomes of Eligible Families Compared With Incomes of All Families 

In order to obtain information concerning the probable income distribution 
of all families in these communities, a special study was made of the ineligible 
or excluded families in Mount Vernon, Lincoln, Columbia, and Westbrook. 
All of such families drawn in a random sample of one-eighth of the dwelling units 
were^ asked to give data for the family schedule. The number of such reports 
obtained in each city was small and, therefore, on the basis of these samples only 
certain general inferences on the effect of selection of the families to be studied 
can be made. Since the central purpose of the survey w'as the study of families 
that met the eligibility requirements, a more extensive survey of the excluded 
groups was not attempted; the collection of such data was limited to four cities. 

Incomes of Ineh'sible Families 

In each of the four cities the incomes of the ineligible nonrelief families as a 
group were substantially lower than those of the eligible. 

In Columbia where the median income of eligible nonrelief families was $1,508, 
half of the nonrelief families that were ineligible had incomes less than $660. 
The divergence between the two groups was less in the other cities. In West- 
brook, the median income of eligible nonrelief families was $1,299 and that of the 
ineligible group $1,100. 

Intercity differences in the income level of ineligible families are explained in 
part by differences in the composition of this group. In Columbia there were 
few foreign-born and a large number of nonwhite families whereas in Westbrook 
the contrary was true. The foreign-born as a group differ less from the native- 
white unbroken families in income level than do the nonwhite, one-person, or 
broken families. Thus in Westbrook the median income of the foreign-born 
nonrelief group was $1,216; in Lincoln and Mount Vernon combined, $1,300. 
The median income of the Negro families in Columbia was $603, of the one- 
person nonrelief families in Columbia, $767; in Westbrook the median income of 
one-person nonrelief families had a similar value, $725 (table 189). 

Table 190. — family occupation of ineligible families: Number and per- 
centage distribution by occupation of ineligible nonrelief families, by income, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Lincoln, Illinois, combined, Columbia, Missouri, and 
Westbrook, Maine separately, 1985-36 


State, city, and family, 
income class (dollars) 

Fami- 

lies 


Distribution of families by occupation i 


Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business and 
professional 

Other 2 

OHIO, MOUNT VERNON AND 
ILUNOIS, LINCOLN, COM- 
BINED 

Number 

Nuviber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All incomes 

88 

48 

54 

8 

9 

19 

22 

13 

15 

0-999 

49 

31 

64 

3 

6 

8 

16 

7 

14 

1,000 or over 

39 

17 

44 

5 

13 

11 

28 

6 

15 

MISSOURI, COLUMBIA 










All incomes 

164 

93 

56 

11 

7 

44 

27 

16 

10 

0-999 

117 

79 

68 

7 

6 

20 

17 

11 

9 

1,000 or over 

47 

14 

29 

4 

9 

24 

51 

5 

11 

MAINE, WESTBROOK 










All incomes 

123 

86 

70 

5 

4 

23 

19 

9 

7 

0-999 

55 

33 

60 

0 

0 

13 

24 

9 

16 

1,000 or over 

68 

53 

78 

5 

7 

10 

15 

0 

0 


1 Percentages are based on the number of families in each income class (column 2). 

3 Families that had no income from earnings and families of farm operators living in cities. 


13 See tables 5 and 102 for distribution of eligible families by income. See tables 30 and 105 for median 
incomes of eligible farnilies. 
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Many of the one-person families and the families without husband or wife 
bad little or no income from earnings; hence a relatively large proportion were not 
included in the three main occupational groups but were classed in the fourth 
group, other occupations. Of the ineligible families that had received no relief 
during the year the fourth occupational group included 7 percent in Westbrook, 
10 percent in Columbia, and 15 percent in Mount Vernon and Lincoln combined 
(table 190). For the eligible nonrelief families these percentages were 3^4, and 
3, respectively. Partly as a result of the greater relative number of these tamilies 
without earnings, money income from sources other than earnings was a larger 
proportion of the average income of the ineligible^ than of the eligible group. 
Such money receipts were 6 percent of the average income of ineligible nonrelief 
families in Westbrook, 11 percent in Columbia, and 18 percent in Mount Vernon 
and Lincoln. For the eligible nonrelief familes such income represented 4, 5, 
and 6 percent of average family income. 

Thus the eligibility requirements which were based principally on race, nativity, 
and family composition had the effect of eliminating from the study many families 
without income from earnings or with such small earnings as to fall in the lower- 
income classes. The eligible families giving information for the income sample 
had higher median incomes than the general population; a greater proportion of 
them were in the three main occupational groups; and earnings represented a 
larger proportion of their average income. 

Estimated Median Incomes of All Families 


In order to give some picture, even though but a rough sketch, of the income 
distribution of all nonrelief families in the cities, it was assumed that the income 
distribution of ineligible families in Westbrook could be taken to represent such 
families in Greenfield and the New England villages; similarly, that the distribu- 
tion by income of white and Negro ineligible families in Columbia and Moberly 
were the same, and that in the other cities the income distribution of ineligible 
families was like that in Mount Vernon and Lincoln. While this assumption 
may not be entirely valid, there can be little doubt that the ineligible groups in 
the different communities were more similar in income status than were the 
eligible and ineligible groups in the same community. The weights used were 
the proportions of eligible and ineligible families among all families that gave the 
record-card information. 

On this basis the estimated median incomes of all nonrelief families, both eligible 
and ineligible, are: 

Estimated median 


Community: families 

Mount Vernon, Ohio $1, 180 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 1, 150 

Lincoln, 111 1, 090 

Beaver Dam, Wis 1, 140 

Boone, Iowa 1, 160 

Columbia, Mo 1, 130 

Moberly, Mo 1, 060 

Westbrook, Maine 1, 220 

Greenfield, Mass 1, 400 

Pennsylvania-Ohio villages 1, 100 

Michigan- Wisconsin villages 1, 100 

lUinois-Iowa villages 1, 010 

New England villages 1, 290 


On the assumption that the percentage of relief families was approximately 
the same for ineligible as for eligible families, the following estimates of median 
income of all families were obtained: 
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Estimated median 
income, all relief 
and nonrelief 

Community: families 

Mount Vernon, Ohio $1, 040 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 950 

Lincoln, 111 830 

Beaver Dam, Wis 1, 060 

Boone, Iowa 940 

Columbia, Mo 1, 010 

Moberly, Mo 950 

Westbrook, Maine, 1, 170 

Greenfield, Mass, I 1,220 

Pennsylvania-Ohio villages 970 

Michigan- Wisconsin villages 970 

Illinois-Iowa villages 670 

New England villages 1, 050 


The estimated medians are only approximations, but they serve as rough 
quantitative measures of the difference in income status between the families 
eligible for study and the entire population in these communities. The estimated 
median income for Columbia differs by the greatest amount^ nearly $400, from 
the median income of all eligible families. This contrast illustrates that not only 
the relative number but also the composition of ineligible families affect the 
general income level of a community. 

Other Considerations in Appraising the Sample 

Representative Character of Communities Chosen 

In this report the names of States or regions have been used to designate the 
group of communities selected for the different samples. In the discussion of pro- 
cedures (p. 397) the various criteria used in the selection of communities included 
in the representative sample are outlined. The small cities and villages in which 
the survey was made were not selected at random, and in the use of the data it 
should be remembered that the sample is subject to the limitations of the method 
of selection. A valid use of the sample to represent all small cities or villages in 
the States or regions depends on consideration of the variation among commun- 
ities of the data being used and the homogeneity of the communities with respect 
to factors relevant to the problem. It is obvious that the more general results 
of the study such as the income distributions may be taken as representative of 
other communities with more confidence than the finer details which may show 
great variation from one locality to another. 

The Movable Report Year 

Another factor to be considered is the movable report year. For any one 
family the same report year was adopted for all schedule forms. Depending on 
the date of interview and the family’s ability to supply more accurate information 
for one 12-month period than for another, the report year ended on the last day 
of one of the calendar months between December 31, 1935, and December 31, 
1936. Thus the sample data do not represent a fixed 12-month period. How- 
ever, relatively few reports are for periods ending later than May 31, 1936. 

In the Middle Atlantic and North Central region, the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1935, was used by 29 percent of the smaU-city families, and by 53 
percent of the village families (table 191). A 12-month period ended at some 
time in the first half of 1936 was selected by another 46 percent of the former and 
by 37 percent of the latter. Only about one-fourth of the city and one-tenth of 
the village schedules were for a report year ended later than June 30, 1936. 
These city schedules of later collection came principally from Missouri and 
Illinois, while the village ones were primarily from Illinois. 

In New England, the calendar year 1935 was chosen by one-half of the families 
in small cities and almost two-thirds of those in villages. Practically all of the 
remaining families reported for a 12-month period ended in the first half of 1936; 
fewer than 2 percent of the families in small cities, and fewer than 0.5 percent of 
those in villages used a year ended after June 30, 1936. 

660—40 28 
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Table 191. — ebport yeah: Distribution of families by date of end of report year, 
hy relief status and occupation, North Central small cities combined, New England 
small cities combined, Middle Atlantic and North Central village units combined, 
and New England villages, 19S5-S6 

[White families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 




Relief 

fami* 

lies 

1 Nonrelief families in specified occupational groups— 

Analysis U ' it and date of 
end of report year 

Fami- 
lies 1 

Any 

Wage- 

earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and pro- 
fessional 

Other 2 

NORTH CENTRAL SMALL CITIES 



Number 

Number 




COMBINED 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

All dates - 

3 4, 427 

70S 

3, 719 

1, 998 

582 

1,003 

136 

Dec. 31, 1935 

1,287 

218 

1, 069 

609 

158 

' 254 

48 

Ian. 31, 1936 

43 

9 

34 

26 


5 

3 

Feb. 29, 1936 

281 

43 

238 

142 

31 

66 

9 

Mar, 31, 1936 

380 

63 

317 

193 

44 

71 

9 

Apr. 30, 1936 — 

617 

83 

534 

325 

81 

118 

10 

May 31, 1936 

661 

162 1 

499 

286 

63 

129 

21 

June 30, 1936 

51 

10 

41 

20 

10 

11 


July 31,' 1936 

181 

20 

161 

50 

36 

68 

7 

Aug. 31, 1936 

537 

55 

482 

196 

99 

166 

21 

Sept 30, 1936... 

204 

23 

181 

78 

29 

68 

6 

Oct 31, 1936 

182 

22 

160 

73 

29 

56 

2 

Nov. 30, 1936 4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

NEW ENGLAND SMALL CITIES 
COMBINED 








All dates 

1,200 

142 

1,058 

672 

152 

202 

32 

Dec. 31, 1935 

600 

92 

508 

303 

79 

108 

18 

Jan. 31, 1936 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Feb. 29, 1936 

11 

0 

11 

6 

1 

4 

0 

Mar. 31, 1936 

! 30 

7 

23 

16 

3 

4 

0 

Apr. 30, 1936 

62 

10 

52 1 

40 

3 

8 

1 

May 31, 1936 

461 

30 

431 

289 

62 

69 

11 

June 30, 1936 

16 

3 

13 

6 

3 

3 

1 

July 31, 1936 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Aug. 31, 1936 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Sept. 30, 1936 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oct 31, 1936 fi 

10 

0 

10 

7 

0 

3 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC AND NORTH 
CENTRAL VILLAGE UNITS COM- 
BINED 








All dates 

3 6, 461 

1,389 

5, 072 

2, 670 

623 

1,436 

344 

Dec. 31, 1935 

3, 443 

652 

2,791 

1,470 

354 

773 

194 

Jan. 31, 1936 

62 

18 

44 

21 

6 

14 

3 

Feb. 29, 1936 

482 

130 

362 

184 

46 

97 

25 

Mar. 31, 1936 

393 

58 

335 

185 

30 

99 

21 

Apr. 30, 1936 

422 

78 

344 

215 

44 

73 

12 

May 31, 1936 

978 

282 

696 

336 

82 

219 

59 

June 30, 1936 

67 

16 

51 

27 

4 

17 

3 

July 31, 1936 

14 

1 

13 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Aug. 31, 1936 

123 

28 

95 

49 

15 

28 

3 

Sept 30, 1936 

113 

29 

84 

51 

7 

24 

2 

Oct 31, 1936 

360 

96 

264 

124 

33 

86 

21 

Nov. 30, 1936..... 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Dec. 31, 1936 a 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

VERM ONT-M ASS ACHUSETTS 
VILLAGES 








All dates 

2, 005 

418 

1, 687 

890 

242 

395 

60 

Dec. 31, 1935 

1, 314 

221 

1,093 

602 

173 

278 

40 

Jan. 31, 1936 

11 

4 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Feb. 29, 1936 

23 

5 

18 

13 

0 

5 

0 

Mar. 31, 1936 

188 

69 

119 

70 

19 

28 

2 

Apr. 30, 1936 

May 31, 1936 

56 

24 

32 

18 

6 

7 

1 

403 

95 

308 

183 

43 

67 

15 

June 30, 1936 

7 

0 

7 

3 

0 

3 

1 

July 31, 1936 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Aug. 31, 1936 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sept 30, 1936 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oct 31, 1936 « 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


1 This table includes 1 nonrelief family in the New England small cities, 5 in the Middle Atlantic and 
North Central villages, and 2 in the New England villages that reported a net loss for the year; that is, their 
business expenses and losses exceeded gross earnings and other income. 

3 Families that had no income from earnings, families of farm operators living in cities and villages, and 1 
family in the Middle Atlantic and North Central villages of unknown occupation. 

s Includes 1 family in the North Central small cities and 1 family in the Middle Atlantic and North Central 
villages that did not give the date of end of report year. 

* No familiaagave information, for report years ended later than Nov. EO, 1936. 

® No families gave information for report years ended later than Oct. 31, 1936. 

* No families gave information for report years ended later than Dec. 31. 1936. 
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Any continuous change in conditions affecting family incomes throughout the 
total period represented, or any sudden shift in conditions such as a wage decrease 
affecting large numbers of families or more inclusive emergency-relief measures 
would operate to make the income distribution of the families, whose reports 
covered the year 1935, differ somewhat from that of the families reporting for later 
schedule years. However, during the period studied there were no such marked 
changes in general economic conditions as occurred in 1929-30. It is probable, 
therefore^ that differences in wages and salaries among the cities were greater 
than those between the beginning and end of the period. 

Reliability of Families* Statements 

A third consideration is the possibility of bias of the results because of consistent 
understatements or exaggerations in the data reported. The income schedules 
were checked for consistency and reliability in various ways. For the families 
that also gave expenditure schedules the reports on income could be checked by 
balancing them against expenditures and changes in net worth. Where income 
and disbursements did not agree within the limits of error permitted (5 percent), 
families were revisited in an effort to obtain additional information as a basis 
for schedule corrections. Those corrections followed no consistent pattern; 
underestimates and overestimates of both income and disbursements w^ere found. 
The income schedules which were not accompanied by expenditure schedules 
had to be accepted without any such rigid check of accuracy. Experience with 
the corrected schedules, however, furnishes evidence of the likelihood of com- 
pensating errors in amounts of total income. 

Tendencies for exaggerations or omissions in estimates of relatively small items, 
such as income from interest on savings accounts or minor expenditures for items 
infrequently bought, would be less easily detected. Overstatements or omissions 
of small amounts might occur consistently, even on the balanced schedules, if 
they fell within the permitted margin of error. Only by comparisons of the 
aggregates of various income and expenditure items with estimates of the same 
items from other sources will the extent of such discrepancies, if they exist, be 
determined. 



Appendix E. Glossary of Terms Used in the Consumer Purchases 

Study 

Assets and liabilities. — See Change in Net Worth. 

Automobile expenditures. — Net purchase price of new or used automobiles 
bought during the report year, expense for maintenance and operation, accessories, 
rentals, fines, automobile insurance, taxes, parking, and garage fees. Proportion 
of expense chargeable to business was deducted. See also Travel and Transpor- 
tation. 

Balancing difference. — Amount of discrepancy between money receipts (income 
plus decrease in net worth) and disbursements (expenditure plus increase in net 
worth), as reported by the family on the income and expenditure schedules. If 
the difference between the two amounts exceeded 6.49 percent of the larger figure 
for city and village families, or 10.49 percent for farm families, the expenditure 
schedule was rejected. The difference was considered positive when estimated 
receipts exceeded estimated disbursements, and negative when the reverse was 
found. In balancing farm schedules the figure for money receipts was adjusted 
for the net change in value of crops stored and livestock owned, since that value 
was included as an irucrease or decrease in family assets. 

When an average net balancing difference is shown, it is the algebraic sum of the 
aggregate differences (positive and negative) for a ^oup of families, divided by 
the number of families in the group; hence it does not indicate the average amount 
of error. 

Boarder- week. — The equivalent of three meals a day per person for 7 days. 
The number of boarder- weeks for each family is obtained by dividing by 21 the 
total number of meals served to boarders during the year. 

Bonus, soldie^s^ — Money (cash or bonds) received from payment of the 
soldiers^ bonus is considered a decrease in assets and handled in the same way as 
money received from settlement of an insurance policy, whether or not any of the 
payment was used for family living during the report year. 

Business losses. — See Income, City and Village Family: Business Losses. 

Change in net worth. — (Increase or surplus; decrease or deficit.) Net change 
in family assets and liabilities during the report year is obtained as follows: Add 
together the items representing an increase in assets and those representing a 
decrease in liabilities, from this total subtract the sum of decrease in assets and 
increase in liabilities. If the former sum is greater, an increase in net worth, or 
surplus, was attained by the family; if the latter sum is greater, a decrease in net 
worth, or deficit, was sustained. For city and village families, only changes in 
assets and liabilities resulting from actual money transactions are included; 
appreciation or depreciation in value of assets is excluded. For farm families, a 
nonmoney item representing the net increase or decrease in value of crops stored 
for sale or of livestock owned, is included with business investments, in addition 
to the money items. Inheritances or gifts of money not used for current living 
are included in both increase and' decrease in assets, and are thus excluded 
from the net figure for changes in assets and liabilities. The amount of such 
money inheritances or gifts is available from separate tabulations, however. 
The value of gifts of property not sold or converted to money is excluded from all 
tabulations. 

Increase in assets. — Amount of net increase in money in savings accounts, 
checking accounts, or on hand; in investments in business, in real estate, 
stocks, bonds, or other property purchased; improvements on owned home 
or other real estate; insurance premiums paid; outstanding loans made during 
the year; money received from inheritances, not used for family living. 

Decrease in assets. — Amount of net decrease in money in banks or on hand; 
in a business Investment due to withdrawal of funds; in real estate, stocks, 
bonds, or other property due to sales; in value of insurance policies due to 

The Glossary is arranged alphabetically throughout, except for terms used in the discussion of income. 
Terms that pertain to the income of city and village families are defined imder the heading Income, City 
and Village Family; those that pertain to farm family income are defined under the heading Income, Farm 
Family. 
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surrender or settlement; in value of soldiers^ bonus certificates due to pay- 
ment of soldiers’ bonus; in value of loans made previous to report year due 
to repayments. Money inheritances not used for family living are also in- 
cluded here as a balance item if the funds were invested and included as an 
increase in assets. 

Increase in liabilities. — Amount of increase in mortgages and notes due to 
corporations or individuals; increase in bills due, as rent, taxes, charge 
accounts, or installment purchases. 

Decrease in liabilities. — Amount paid on principal of mortgages or on 
notes; payment on bills owed at the beginning of report year, as back rents, 
taxes, ^ charge accounts, or installment purchases. 

Check lists. — -See Supplementary Schedules. 

Chief occupation. — See Occupation, Chief. 

Clothing expenditures. — Expense for purchase, dry cleaning and other upkeep, 
excluding laundry, of all types of wearing apparel, including uniforms not furnished 
by employer. Expense incurred during months of membership in economic 
family during the year was recorded for each family member. 

Deficit. — See Chajnge in Net Worth. 

Earner, — A person who received money earnings at any time during the 
report year. In cities and villages, earners were classed as principal or supplementary. 

Earner, principal. — The person in the family whose total earnings were greater 
than those of any other family member. If two or more persons had equal earn- 
ings, the principal earner was the one highest in the following order of family 
members: Husband, wife, sons and daughters, according to age; others according 
to relationship to husband and wife. If relationship was the same, the oldest 
person was considered the principal earner. 

Earner, supplementary. — A family member who reported some earnings for 
the year but whose earnings were less than those of the principal earner. 

Earnings, money. — See Income, City and Village Family: Money Earnings, 
Net; also, Income, Farm Family. 

Earnings not attributable to an individual. — See Income, City and Village 
Family: Money Earnings Not Attributable to an Individual. 

Economic family. — A group of persons living in the same dwelling, sharing a 
common table, pooling incomes, and dependent on family funds for most of their 
support. In addition to such persons living in the home, the economic family 
as here defined includes sons and daughters who are away from home, yet depend- 
ent on the family income for at least 75 percent of their support. Sons or daughters 
living at home who earned but paid nothing for room and board, and guests who 
lived in the household 27 weeks or longer during the year, making no payment 
for room or board, were considered family members. Information concerning the 
income and expenditures of aU such members was required for an acceptable 
expenditure schedule. 

The economic family does not include related dependents such as aged parents 
living apart from the family; sons in Civilian Conservation Corps; sons and 
daughters who have separated their finances from those of the parents and are 
living at home as roomers or boarders; persons in institutions at no expense to 
the family. See also Year-equivalent Person. 

Education expenditures. — See Formal Education Expenditures. 

Eligibility requirements. — Characteristics which an economic family must 
have in order to be included in the study. Chief requirements for the income 
sample were that the family include a husband and wife who had been married at 
least a year, both white (except in the Southeast where a separate Negro sample 
was taken) and native-born. Further requirements were imposed for the con- 
sumption sample. See Methodology, The Consumption Sample, Eligibility 
Requirements. 

Expenditure schedule, — Schedule on which were recorded the amounts spent 
by all family members for different types of goods and services; quantities of 
certain items purchased and the prices paid; kind of housing facilities in the 
dwelling unit; ownership of automobiles and certain major types of household 
and recreational equipment; change in net worth; and other items. Expenditure 
schedules were obtained only from families meeting certain eligibility require- 
ments. See Methodology, The Consumption Sample, Eligibility Requirements. 

Expenditures. — Money expenditures incurred for family living, whether or 
not payment has been made. All items of expense were classified in 15 expenditure 
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groups: Food; household operation; housing; furnishings and equipment; cloth- 
ing; automobile; other travel and transportation; personal care; medical care: 
recreation; tobacco; reading; formal education; gifts, community welfare, and 
selected taxes; other items of family expenditure. For definition of items in- 
cluded in each group, see headings for specific types of expenditures, such as 
Automobile Expenditures and Clothing Expenditures. 

Expenditures, other family. — Miscellaneous items not properly classifiable in 
any of the 14 other expenditure groups, as interest on debts incurred for family 
living, bank charges, lawyers’ fees, money lost or stolen, installments ^paid on 
repossessed car or furniture, funeral expense for members of the econonsic family, 
and purchase and upkeep of family aemetery lot. For city and village families, 
expense incurred for home-produced food is included here also. 

Family. — See Economic Family. 

Family income. — See Income, City and Village Family; or Income, Farm 
Family. 

Family occupation. — See Occupational Classification. 

Family schedule, city or village. — Schedule on which were recorded data on 
family and household composition during the report year; home tenure; interest 
on mortgage on owned home; type of living quarters occupied; money income of all 
family members from earnings or other sources; estimated nonmoney income from 
occupancy of an owned hom^* value of home-produced food; relief status. 

Family schedule, farm. — Schedule on which were recorded data on family and 
household composition during the report year; gross money receipts from farm- 
ing; farm expenditures; net change in value of crops stored and livestock owned; 
tenure status; size and value of operated farm; money income of all family mem- 
bers from employment not pertaining to the farm enterprise, and money income 
from sources other than earnings; value of products furnished by the farm for 
family use; relief status. 

Family size. — See Economic Family; and Year-equivalent Person. 

Family type. — Based on age and number of year-equivalent family members 
other than husband and wife. Each family was classified as one of nine types, as 
indicated below. For example, a family containing husband, wife, two children 
under 16, and one person 16 or older was designated as family type 5. In all 
types except 1, 2, and 3, there was some flexibility as to number and/or age group 
of persons other than husband and wife. The number of different combinations 
possible is indicated by the number of times the family-type number appears in 
table 192. 

Table 192. — Family-type numbers assigned to families having specified number of 

year-equivalent persons^ other than husband and wife, under 16 years of age and 16 

or older ^ 



1 The family-type number assigned to a family is the number at the concurrence of the vertical column 
determined by the number of persons under 16 in the family and the horizontal column determined by the 
number of persons 16 or older, 

* Year-equivalent persons. 

Because the classifica4;ion by family type was based on year-equivalent persons, 
families may have included persons who were present too short a time to affect 
the family’s family-type classification. Thus, families of type 1 may include a 
child or other person for fewer than 27 weeks; families of types 2, 3, and 6 may 
include adults, provided they were members for a total of not more than 26 weeks. 
However, the earnings of these persons while family members were included as 
part of family funds. See Year-equivalent Person. 
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J?’arm. — A plot of land outside the boundary limits of a city or village, at least 
3 acres in size, upon which farming operations are conducted. Plots less than 3 
acres in size were included if the value of products sold or used by the family was 
$250 or more. An exception to this was made in the special study of the Oregon 
part-time farm area where land of less than 3 acres was classed as a farm if the 
value of products sold and used by the family was $100 or more. Suburban 
homes which were not farms were excluded by the requirement that some gross 
income from the sale of farm products must have been received. 

Farm family income. — See Income, Farm Family. 

Farm expenditures. — See Income, Farm Family: Farm Expenditures. 

Farm operator, — A person responsible for the farm enterprise, either perform- 
ing the labor himself or directly supervising it. Farm managers and laborers 
were excluded. Farm operators are classified according to the tenure under which 
they operate their farms, as follows: 

Owners. — Farm operators who own any part of the land they operate. 
No distinction is made between full owners and part owners. 

Renters. — Farm operators who hire all of the land which they operate 
paying a stipulated amount for rent, either in cash (cash renters) or produce 
(share renters). 

Sharecroppers in the Southeast region were distinguished from operators in all 
analyses as a separate occupational group. See Sharecropper. 

Farm type. — The classification of a farm either according to its predominant 
crop, or as part-time, or seK-suflSicing. A farm was classed as one of the product 
types listed below when receipts from sales of the products specified plus the value 
of the product paid as share rent were greater than receipts from sales of any other 
product and were equal to at least 40 percent of the sum of gross receipts from 
sales, value of farm products used by the family, and value of share rent. 

Wheat. — Wheat, but not buckwheat. 

Corn or other cash grain. — Corn, oats, barley, rye, emmer, spelt, buck- 
wheat, rice, flaxseed, grain sorghums. If not a wheat farm, wheat may be 
included also. 

Truck. — Potatoes, tomatoes, dry edible beans and all other vegetables, 
rhubarb, watermelons, and cantaloups. 

Fruit and nuts. — Small fruits, tree fruits, berries, and nuts. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco. 

Cotton. — Cotton and cottonseed remaining after deductions were made 
to cover the cost of ginning when such costs were paid with a part of the crop. 

Dairy. — Milk, cream, butter, and cheese. 

Poultry. — Eggs, chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, squabs, baby chicks, 
and income from poultry breeding. 

Animal specialty — Range livestock. — Livestock, slaughtered meat, and 
livestock products such as wool and mohair. Animal specialty and range 
livestock were distinguished by the ratio of the number of acres in pasture 
to the number of acres in crops. East of the Mississippi, a farm was classed 
as animal specialty when the ratio was less than 5 acres in pasture to 1 in 
crops; west of the Mississippi, when the ratio was less than 10 acres in 
pasture to 1 in crops. 

Other products. — Alfalfa, sugar beets, hops, foxes, bees, honey, wood, 
seeds of various kinds, nursery products, and byproducts. 

General. — When none of the groups of products listed above provided 40 
percent or more of the total value of products (gross receipts from sales, 
value of farm products used by the family, value of share rent) , and the farm 
was neither part-time nor self-sufficing. 

If not classifiable as one of the above product types, a farm was classed as one 
of two special types: 

Self-sufficing. — The value of products furnished by the farm and con- 
sumed by the family during the past 3 years was equal to or greater than the 
value of products sold and used as share rent during that period. For 
method of evaluation, see Income, Farm Family: Farm-furnished Products. 
This valuation, tending to be higher than the lump-sum estimates reported to 
census enumerators, served to increase the number of self-sufficing farms in 
some areas above that reported by the census. 

Part-time. — A farm whose operator spent 150 days or more in nonfarm busi- 
ness and from which the gross income from sales, value of products used by 
the family or paid as share rent was less than $750. In Oregon, where a special 
study of part-time farm famOies was made, a slightly different definition was 
used. In that special sample, time spent at nonfarm occupations was not 
used as a criterion for decision as to whether a farm was part-time, but the 
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value of farm products had to be less than $750 and also less than the opera- 
tor's nonfarm income (earnings plus other money income, excluding relief). 

If the income from sales of each of two products was the same and each 
was 40 percent or more of the value of farm products, the farm was classed 
as of the type more prevalent in the county. ^ A farm meeting the definition 
of both part-time and self-sufficing was classified as part-time. 

In general, the classifications follow those used in the 1930 census, but 
there are a few differences; e. g., potatoes are classed by the census under 
Crop-specialty and by this study under Truck; tobacco is classed under 
Crop-specialty by the census but is a separate type in this study; wheat is 
classed under Cash-grain by the census, whereas it is a separate type in this 
study; and there are a few other differences of less importance. 

Occasionally a farm was classed as of a specified type because that was the 
usual type of farming followed, even though because of crop failures the sale 
of products during the report year did not justify the classification. How- 
ever, no account was taken of possible changes due to participation in the 
agricultural adjustment and crop-diversion programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. A. A. A. payments were not allocated by products and consequently 
were not taken account of in determining type of farming. In a few border- 
line cases the decrease in land used for such crops may have changed the type- 
of-farm classification from wheat, for example, to general or, on the less 
productive farms, to self-sufficing. This may have affected to a small degree 
the type-of-farm distributions. 

Food expenditures. — Expense for all food consumed by members of the eco- 
nomic family at home or away from home (including board at school) and by 
paid help and guests fed by the family. Expense for boarders' food is excluded. 

Food, home-produced. — See Income, City and Village Family: Home-produced 
Food; also Income, Farm Family: Farm-furnished Products Used by Family. 

Food check list. — See Supplementary Schedules, Food Check List. 

Food-expenditure unit. — The relative expenditure for food for different in- 
dividuals based on the expenditure for food for the moderately active adult. All 
average expenditures or values per meal were based on the total number of meals 
served in terms of the food-expenditure unit. For example, if 730 meals were 
served to a person 13 to 19 years of age, the equivalent person meals was 803 
(730X1.1). The scale in table 193 was used for analysis of family food expendi- 
tures. 


Table 193 . — Scale of relative food expenditures for different individuals 


Persons 

Relative food- 
expenditure units 

Persons 

Relative food- 
expenditure units 

1 

! City and 
village 

Farm 

City and 
village 

Farm 

20 yflftrs nf nWftr 

1,0 

1.2 

Guests 

1.0 

1.0 

13-19 years 

1.1 

1.1 

Paid household help, 

1.0 

1.0 

fi-12yAflTS - 

.9 

.9 

Nurse for sick 

.9 

.9 

Under 6 years 

.6 

.6 

Paid farm help 

1.6 

Boarders and transients 

1.0 

1.0 




Food record. — See Supplementary Schedules, Food Record. 

Formal education expenditures. — Fees for school tuition, laboratory, and 
library, for which payment was made during the report year; expense for school 
books and supplies; for special lessons in music, dancing, art, sports; other expense, 
such as diploma fees and supplies for special lessons not classifiable as recreation 
expense. Expense for room and board of persons attending school away from 
home are classed as expense for housing and for food. 

Furnishings and equipment expenditures. — Expense for furniture and for 
kitchen, cleaning, and laundry equipment; tableware, such as glass, china, and 
silver; floor coverings; household textiles, such as linens, bedding, and curtains; 
miscellaneous items, such as window shades, luggage, lamps, cleaning, repairs, 
insurance on furniture. Included in the analysis was a special study of owner- 
ship and of expense for purchases during the year of the following: Pressure 
cooker, refrigerator, washing machine, ironing machine, vacuum cleaner, sewing 
machine. 
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Furnishings check list. — See Supplementary Schedules, Furnishings Check 
List. 

Gifts, community welfare, and selected taxes. — Contributions to support of 
persons not members of the economic family; gifts to persons outside the family; 
contributions to community chest and other welfare agencies; contributions to 
religious organizations; and poll, income, and personal-property taxes payable 
during tjie report year. Does not include the following taxes: Taxes on occupied 
owned homes, which were considered housing expense; real-estate taxes, other 
than on occupied owned homes, which were deducted from income received; 
automobile taxes which were considered automobile expense; and sales taxes, 
which were included as expense for the commodity on which the tax was levied. 

Guest. — Person not a member of the economic family who has stayed with the 
family one or more nights, making no pajunent for rent or food. A guest in the 
household for 27 weeks or longer was classed as a family member if data concerning 
his income and expense during the period could be obtained; if this could not be 
obtained, the family was not included in the expenditure sample. 

Guest" week. — The equivalent of a guest in the home for 7 nights. The number 
of such weeks is obtained by dividing the total number of guest-nights during the 
year by 7. 

Home-produced food. — See Income, City and Village Family: Home-produced 
Food; and Income, Farm Family: Farm-furnished Products Used by the Family. 

Household. — All persons who lived in the family dwelling or had meals there 
during the year, including in addition to members of the economic family, the fol- 
lowing nonfamily members: Roomers and boarders, tourists, transients, paid help 
(both farm and household help), and guests. 

Household help. — Household employees, such as cook, general housekeeper, 
laundress, girl who cares for the children, nurse who cares for a well person, man 
for care of the yard, etc. Farm help and help employed to cook exclusively for 
farm hands were not included as household help. 

Household operation expenditures. — Expense for fuel for heating, cooking, and 
home plant for electricity; for lighting, and for refrigeration; for paid household 
help; and for such other items as telephone; laundry supplies; laundry sent out; 
stationery, postage, telegrams, greeting cards, pencils, pens, and ink for household 
use; express, freight, drayage, moving of household goods; water rent; other house- 
hold supplies, such as scouring materials, matches, toilet paper, paper napkins and 
towels, shelf and waxed paper, clothespins and clotheslines, lawn seeds and plants, 
cut flowers, rent of post-office box. 

Housing expenditures. — Expense incurred during the year for all housing, 
including owned or rented family homes, vacation homes, and lodging of family 
members while away from home. 

In cities and villages, expenditures of families renting their homes include total 
rent incurred after deduction of rental concessions, plus repairs paid for by the 
family without reimbursement by the landlord. Expenditures of home owners 
include interest on mortgages; refinancing charges; taxes payable but not back 
taxes; special assessments as for street improvements; repairs and replacements; 
insurance premiums on home. Structural additions to the home, improvements 
that were not just replacements, and payments for amortization of mortgages 
were considered an increase in assets, not an expenditure. See Income, City and 
Vniage Family: Housing, Nonmoney Income from. 

For farm families, expenditures for rent, taxes, and interest on the farm mort- 
gage are not included in this category, being handled as farm-business expense. 
See Income, Farm Family: Farm Expenditures, and Occupancy of Farm Dwelling. 

Housing received as gift. — See Income, City and Village Family: Housing 
Received as Gift or Pay. 

Income, city and village family. — Net money income from earnings and from 
other sources, plus net nonmoney income. Because the expenditure schedule 
supplied additional data for calculating net income, the income figures by which 
income and expenditure schedules were classified differed slightly. For dis- 
cussion of this point and for tabular presentation of the items included in the 
total family income, see Methodology, Family Income, and table 183, 

Money income, net. — Sum of net money earnings of all family members 
and net money income from sources other than earnings, minus business 
losses not elsewhere deducted. 

Money earnings, net . — Total amount received from wages, salaries, or 
business earnings after deduction of business expense. Includes earnings 
of individuals; earnings not allocated to individual family members; earnings 
from roomers and boarders. If a net loss from a given business was incurred 
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by an entrepreneur, the amount was recorded separately as a business loss 
and not deducted from any other earnings he or other members of his family 
may have had. All occupational expenses except certain minor ones were 
deducted before this figure was recorded. (See Occupational Expense; and 
Methodology, Family Income.) Business and professional persons generally 
reported net cash received during the year; however, if accounts were kept 
on an accrual basis, the actual net yearly earnings were recorded. ^ 

Money earnings from roomers and hoarders^ net, — Gross eari^ings from 
roomers and boarders minus the expense for boarders’ food. See Method- 
ology, table 183. 

Money earnings not aitrihutahle to an individual. — Net money earnings 
not attributable to any one family member, as, for example, net income 
from the sale of home-baked goods in which several family members partic- 
ipated. Earnings of an individual were included here only if the earner wa^ 
not reported or if they were small, as when two children earned a doUar 
apiece during the year. Although net income from roomers and boarders 
was not attributed to any one family member it is not included here, being 
reported as a separate item. 

Money income from other sources (other than earnings). — Money income 
from sources other than earnings: Interest and dividends; net profits from 
business owned but not operated by the family, or from property bought 
and sold during the year (transactions in stocks, bonds, real estate, by 
persons for whom it is not a regular occupation — see Profits) ; rents after 
deduction of expenses; pensions, annuities, benefits when receipts of such 
funds did not depend on proof of need; money inheritances or gifts in 
cash from persons not family members if the funds were used to meet current 
living expenses; rewards and prizes, alimony, gambling gains. Net losses 
suffered from business during the report year were tabulated separately. 
For this reason the sum of the items listed above is net only in the sense 
that it includes net profits on each item. Receipts from the sale of capital 
assets owned before the beginning of the report year, inheritances not used 
for current living expenses, and payments from the soldiers’ bonus, are 
excluded also. 

Business losses. — Actual net money losses for the year of a family member 
from operation of any independent business; net losses when expense on 
property was in excess of income, as taxes and insurance on empty rental 
property; money losses from sale of securities and real estate bought and 
sold during the report year. Depreciation in value, of property owned is 
not included. 

Nonmoney income. — Net nonmoney income from housing, and for village 
(but not for city) families, nonmoney income from home-produced food. 

Housing, nonmoney income from. — Net nonmoney income from occupancy 
of owned homes plus nonmoney income from housing received as pay. For 
differences between such income for family and for expenditure schedules, 
see Methodology, Family Income. 

Occupancy of owned homes, net nonmoney income from. — The net return 
on the home owner’s investment received in the form of occupancy of the 
home. This return is the difference between the rental value of the owned 
home for the period of occupancy, as estimated by the family, and the sum 
of the expense for interest on mortgage, and other expenses, such as taxes, 
insurance, and repairs. See Rental Value of Owned Homes; and Method- 
ology, Family Income. 

Housing received as gift or pay, nonmoney income from. — Estimated on 
basis of monthly rental value and number of months during which the family 
occupied the dwelling without incurring any rent. If a family paid less 
cash rent than the stated monthly value, the difference was considered to 
be free rent except when rental concessions had been received. See Method- 
ology, table 183, for different methods of handling for income and expend- 
iture analyses. 

Owned vacation home, nonmoney income from. — Net value of occupancy 
of the vacation home was estimated by deducting from the total rental value 
for the period occupied the maintenance expense for the entire year. 

Home-produced food, nonmoney income from, — (For village families only.) 
Value of eggs, milk, meat, and poultry produced and consumed at home; 
food from home gardens; sirup, honey; and fish or game killed for food. 
Values were based dn current retail prices at local stores. Deduction for 
expense of production was not made, being handled as family expense. See 
Expenditures, Other Family. 
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Income, farm family. — Because the expenditure schedule supplied addi- 
tional data for calculating net income, the income figures by which income and 
expenditure schedules were classified differed slightly. For discussion of this 
point and for tabular presentation of the items included in total family income, 
see Methodology, Family Income, and table 184, 


An example showing computation of farm income is given below: 

1. Farm money income, gross $3, 000 

^2. Value of farm-furnished products used by family 300 

3. Value of occupancy of farm dwelling 200 

4. Value of crops stored and livestock owned, net increase 0 

5. Value of crops stored and livestock owned, net decrease —200 

6. Farm income, gross (sum 1, 2, 3, 4 minus 5) 3, 300 

7. Farm expenditures 1, 500 

8. Farm income, net (6 minus 7) 1, 800 

9. Money income from sources other than the operated farm, 

net 200 

10. Total family income (8 plus 9) 2, 000 

11. Money income from farming, net (1 minus 7) 1, 500 

12. Money income from all sources, net (11 plus 9) 1, 700 

13. Nonmoney income from farm, net (sum of 2, 3, 4 minus 5). 300 


Family income, total. — Net money and nonmoney income from the farm, 
net money earnings from employment other than operating the farm, and 
net money income from sources other than earnings. 

Farm income, net. — Gross money income from farming minus farm 
expenditures, plus value of housing and farm products used by family, plus or 
minus net change in value of crops stored and livestock owned. 

Farm income, gross. — Gross money income from farming, value of housing 
and farm products used by family, plus or minufe net change in value of 
crops stored and livestock owned. Excludes value of products paid as 
share rent. May include value of livestock purchases representing increase 
in assets (see Crops Stored and Livestock Owned). 

Farm money income, net. — Gross money income from the farm minus 
farm expenditures. May include some money receipts representing liquida- 
tion of assets. (See Crops Stored and Livestock Owned.)^ 

Farm money income, gross. — Total money income received from the farm 
before deduction of expenditures. Includes receipts from sale of farrn 
products during the year; Government payments in connection with the agri- 
cultural-recovery program; income from work off the farm involving the 
use of farm equipment. May include some money receipts representing 
liquidation of assets. (See Crops Stored and Livestock Owned.) 

Farm expenditures. — Expenditures for farm operations. Includes ex- 
pense for hired labor; livestock; feed, hay, straw; fertilizer, spraying material; 
seeds, plants, trees; repairs and replacements of machinery and tools; gasoline, 
oil, tires, for operation of machinery; repairs on buildings and fences; rent 
for land and buildings including dwellings; taxes and insurance on all farm 
property including dwelling; interest and refinancing charges on farm and 
chattel mortgage; and other expenditures incidental to preparing crops for 
market and for marketing them. May include expense for livestock bought 
as an increase in assets. (See Crops Stored and Livestock Owned.) The 
following items chargeable to farm business are not included in this category: 
Automobile and other transportation expense, food expense for fpm em- 
ployees, and such incidental farm expense as that for farm periodicals and 
dues to farm-business organizations. See Methodology, table 184. 

Expenditures for farm machinery of types not owned before were considered 
an increase in farm-business investment and entered in the expenditure 
schedule. See Change in Net Worth, Increase in Assets. 

Farm nonmoney income, net. — Value of farm products used by the family; 
of occupancy of the farm dwelling; plus or minus the net change in value of 
livestock owned and of crops stored for sale. ^ 

Farm-furnished 'products used hy family^ nonmoney income . — Estimated 
value obtained by multiplying the quantity of products used, as reported 
by the family, by a price estimated for each locality. Price estimates were 
based upon what a sample of farm families in the locality reported they 
would have paid had they bought products of the same quality and in the 
same quantity from neighbors, or from the most likely place of purch^e. 
This method of evaluation gives a higher figure than that obtained when 
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valuation is based on farm prices or wholesale market prices. Products 
included are milk, cream, eggs, poultry, meat, potatoes, garden produce, 
fruit, other food such as sirups, grain products; fuel and other products 
such as wood, tobacco, ice. 

Occupancy of farm dwelling ^ nonmoney income from, — Value of the yearns 
occupancy was arbitrarily set at 9 percent of the present estimated value of 
the dwelling on an owned farm, and 11 percent of the estimated value of 
the dwelling on a rented farm, except in the Southeast and in California, 
where 10 and 12 percent were used because of the more rapid depreciation of 
farmhouses. These percentages were based on interest rates, taxes, deprecia- 
tion, and a reasonable return on money invested. In estimating present 
value of the house, its replacement value, as estimated by the family, was 
reduced to present value by taking account of the age of the house and the 
family^s estimate of its remaining years of usefulness. For example, if the^ 
probable replacement value of the house was $1,600, its probable life 40 
years, and its present age 10 years, its estimated value would be $1,200 
($1,600 divided by 40, multiplied by 30). 

Crops stored and livestock owned, net change, — Net increase or decrease 
in value of livestock owned or of crops stored for sale between the 
beginning and end of the report year. Increases in livestock are due to 
new purchases, maturation, and births, income from which was not realized 
in the current year; decreases are due to sale or loss of livestock by death, 
which represent capital decreases. Increases in crops stored for sale indicate 
deferred sales, representing income earned during the current year but not 
converted into money; decreases in stored crops indicate realization of 
income earned prior to the report year. Only differences due to quantity 
changes were included; differences in value due to price changes were 
excluded. 

In making schedule entries of money spent for purchases of livestock, no dis- 
tinction was made between cattle bought for sale (an operating expense) and those 
bought for building up more permanent herds (a capital investment) . Since the 
farmer seldom could separate his numerous transactions into these two types of 
disbursements, both types were entered as expenditures for operating the farm. 
Similarly, money received from sale of cattle was not divided into receipts from 
cattle born during the year (income) and receipts from cattle owned in previous 
years (a decrease in capital investment). As a consequence of these procedures, 
other schedule entries were affected. It is important, therefore, to recognize the 
possibility that the figures entered in the following categories may occasionally 
include some transactions not customarily classified therein: Nonmoney income 
from increase in value of livestock, negative nonmoney income or decrease in 
value of livestock, gross farm income, gross farm money income, net money 
income, and farm expenditures. The averages for these categories that represent 
families in all income groups probably are not ^eatly affected by these inclusions; 
figures for a small number of families in a high-income class might be affected 
considerably, especially in the cattle-range section. 

Ways in which these categories are affected are described below. Two examples 
are given, later, to illustrate the various entries arising from transactions affecting 
net value of crops stored and livestock owned. 

Nonmoney income from increase in value of livestock owned may include 
capital investment in herds as well as true nonmoney income from operating the 
farm (i. e., births and maturation of cattle during the year). 

Nonmoney losses or decreases in value of livestock owned or crops stored, 
represent a decrease in net worth through liquidation of investments of previous 
years. 

Gross farm income for the year may be overstated if value of herds has been 
increased through purchases; such purchases are taken into account in computing 
net increase in value of livestock, which in turn becomes a constituent part of 
gross farm income. 

Gross farm money income may overrepresent true gross money income for the 
current year through the inclusion of receipts from sale of stored crops or of live- 
stock acquired before the report year. Gross farm income and net farm income 
are not similarly affected by such sales, since they take into account the net 
decrease in value of stored crops and of livestock. 

Net money income may overstate true income since it may include money 
receipts from liquidation of assets — sales of crops stored or of livestock owned 
before the beginning of the report year. 
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Farm expenditures may be overstated by inclusion of purchases of livestock 
for building up herds, along with purchases for feeding and sale during the current 
year. 

The total net increase in value of herds (that due to births and maturation, and 
that due to purchases) was included, together with net increase in crops stored for 
sale, as an item of increase in net worth; the combined total was considered as 
nonmoney income invested in the farm business. Hence the procedures followed 
did not-, affect the figures for net change (increase or decrease) in assets and 
liabilities -during the year (see Change in Net Worth). 

Net farm income, another important figure, also was not affected by these 
procedures, since an overstatement in expenditures was balanced by an over- 
statement of gross farm income; and an overstatement of gross money income from 
liquidating assets was balanced by a deduction of nonmoney losses (negative 
nonmoney income) that actually represented a decrease in assets. 

^ In balancing the schedule, it was necessary^ to adjust the figure for total money 
receipts by the amount of the net change in value of crops stored and livestock, 
i. e., to add to money receipts the value of a net increase in these inventories, or 
to deduct the value of a net decrease (see Balancing Difference). This adjust- 
ment was made necessary because the value of the net change in these inventories 
(livestock and crops stored for sale) was considered in the computation of both 
income and net worth — in the latter figure, as an increase or decrease in investment 
in the farm business. 

The following example explains the procedure used in computing net farm 
income when the value of herds had been increased through purchases as well as 
other means: A dairy farmer had gross money income from farming, including 
sales of cattle and livestock products, amounting to $2,000. During the year his 
herd increased in value $500, $200 through births and maturation and $300 
through livestock purchases. His money disbursements for the farm business for 
the year were $1,500, including $1,200 operating expenditures and the $300 spent 
for increasing his herds. Value of housing and products supplied the family by 
the farm amounted to $400. His net farm income was $1,400 and his change in 
net worth $500, as follows: 


(а) Gross money income from farming $2,000 

(б) Nonmoney income used for family living 400 

(c) Nonmoney income, i. e., increase in value of herds (live- 
stock increase through births, maturations, and pur- 
chases) 500 


(d) Total gross farm income 2, 900 

(e) Expenditures (operating expenditures and disbursements 

for building up herd^ 1, 500 


(/) Net farm income, money and nonmoney 1, 400 

(fir) Composition of net farm income: 

Net money income, item (a) minus item (e) 500 

Nonmoney income: 

Used for family living, item (6) 400 

Livestock increase, item (c) (also included as 
increase in net worth) 500 


Total 1,400 


Had conventional accounting procedures been followed, the net money income 
of the farmer in the above example would have been entered as $800 (not $500) 
and his nonmoney income from increase in herds as $200 (not $500) . The $300 
purchase of livestock was made from ^oss money income and, strictly speaking, 
represented transformation of money income into nonmoney assets. The figure 
for net farm income is the same, however, irrespective of how the $1,400 is divided 
between money and nonmoney income. 

A second example illustrates the procedure followed when value of herds was 
decreased through sales oi‘ livestock that represented liquidation of assets. If the 
dairy farmer discussed above had decided to reduce his business, bought no new 
cattle, and obtained $300 by selling animals acquired in previous years, the com- 
putation of his net farm income would have been as follows: 
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(а) Gross money income from farming (actually, income 

plus receipts from liquidation of assets) $2, 300 

(б) Nonmoney income used for family living 400 

(c) Nonmoney losses, i. e., decrease in value of herds ($200 

minus $300) —100 


(d) Total gross farm income 2, 600 

(e) Expenditures for operating farm business 1, 200 


(/) Net farm income, money and nonmoney 1, 400 

(g) Composition of net farm income: 

Net money income, item (o) minus item (e) 1, 100 

Nonmoney income: 

Used for family living, item (b) 400 

Livestock decrease, item (c) (also included as 
decrease in net worth) —100 


Total 1, 400 


In this case the operator’s gross money receipts from farming, tabulated as 
“gross farm money income,” actually were composed of $2,000 gross income and 
$300 receipts from liquidation of assets. Although he had nonmoney income 
amounting to $200 because of natural increase in value of his herds, sales of cattle 
valued at $300 resulted in a net decrease of $100 in the value of the livestock 
owned. While this net decrease is designated in this study as “negative non- 
money income,” or as “nonmoney losses” it does not represent an excess of 
operating expenditures over income during the year as would be the case with a 
true negative income figure. Of the total gross farm income figure, $2,000 repre- 
sents income in the accepted sense; the additional money receipts of $300 from 
depletion of herd were offset by the $300 decrease in assets. (The algebraic sum 
of this $300 decrease in assets and the $200 nonmoney income from natural in- 
crease in herds, yields a net decrease of $100 during the year.) The total net 
money income includes $300 cash received from liquidation of assets. The 
figures for net farm income ($1,400), however, and for net decrease in assets ($100) 
are the same as they would have been had the transaction involving liquidation of 
assets not been included in the income computation. 

Money income from sources other than the operated farm, net. — Net 
earnings from employment of individuals not pertaining to the farm enter- 
prise, net earnings from roomers and boarders and from sale of home-made 
products; money income from sources other than earnings. The nonfarm 
income of farm families was computed on the same basis as money income 
of city and village families except that in computing net income from room- 
ers and boarders for farm-expenditure schedules, the value of home-produced 
food served to boarders, as well as money expense for their food, was de- 
ducted. See Income, City and Village Family: Money Earnings; Money 
Earnings from Roomers and Boarders; Money Income from Other Sources. 

Inheritance. — See Change in Net Worth, 

Liabilities. — See Change in Net Worth. 

Living quarters, type of. — Living quarters occupied by the family at the time 
of interview. 

Apartment. — Building which is primarily residential in character, con- 
taining three or more dwelling units. 

Dwelling unit in business building. — Building in which at least one-third 
of the floor space is for business uses, but which contains one or more dwelling 
units. 

One-family house. — Dwelling designed for occupancy by one family. It 
is detached when it is free-standing with open space on all four sides, and 
attached when at least one wall is built directly against an adjoining struc- 
ture. Row houses are included in the attached type. 

Room or rooms. — Living quarters (except in a hotel) providing no kitchen 
nor other housekeeping facilities. 

Two-family house. — Dwelling designed to provide separate units for two 
families. If a side-by-side type, the separation extends from basement to 
roof; if a two-decker type, the dwelling units are one above the other. 

Other types of living quarters. — Rooms in a hotel; other living arrange- 
ments not classifiable above, such as living quarters in a trailer or in a house 
with another family but not in a two-family house as defined. 
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The above definitions are comparable to those used in the Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing, published by the United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 

Medical care expenditures. — Expense for physician; oculist; other specialist; 
clinic; hospital; private nurse in home; for special examinations and tests, such 
'as X-ray, metabolism, or blood tests; for medicines and drugs, exclusive of cod- 
liver oil and dry milk products for children, which are classed as food expense: 
for eyegl^ses and optician’s fees; medical appliances and supplies; accident and 
health insu|;ance, but not life insurance. 

Money earnings, — See Income, City and Village Family; and Income, Farm 
Family. 

Monthly rent. — See Rental, Monthly. 

Monthly rental value. — See Rental Value of Owned Homes, Monthly. 

Native-white family. — Any family in which both the husband and wife are 
wSite and were born in continental United States or outlying Territories or 
possessions, or of American parents temporarily residing in a foreign country. 

Net balancing difference. — See Balancing Difference. 

Net worth. — ^See Change in Net Worth. 

Nonfamily members. — See Household. 

No report. — A schedule was not accepted for tabulation if it contained no 
report on any basic item of information necessary for the computation of total 
family income, or if the family was unable to report on any of the main expendi- 
ture groups, such as clothing or automobile expense. A schedule was accepted 
for tabulation, however, if it contained no report in an item of relatively small 
importance, such as the number of guests entertained during the year, or expense 
for specific items within a main expenditure group, if the total expense for the 
group was reported. In the latter case, it was assumed that entries of no report 
rather than zero meant that the family had some expense for the items but was 
unable to say how much. In tabulating the data, later, the total expense re- 
ported was allocated to the individual items of expense on the basis of data from 
other families in the same income, family-type, and occupational group having 
and reporting expense for the specific items. Adjustment for no-report entries 
was made on the expenditure schedules and on supplementary schedules only. 

Occupation, chief, — The occupation from which a person derives the greater 
part of his earnings. 

Occupational classification. — City and village families were classified according 
to the occupational group from which the largest proportion of the family’s total 
earnings was derived. If family earnings were received from more than one of the 
four business and professional subgroups, such earnings were totaled and if the sum 
was greater than for any one of the other listed occupations the family was classed 
in the business or professional subgroup which yielded the largest amount of earn- 
ings. If the earnings from two occupational ^oups were the same, and higher 
than from any other group, the family was classified according to the chief occupa- 
tion of the principal earner. If no family member earned during the report year 
and there was no income from roomers and boarders, the family was classified as 
having no earnings from occupation. Classification of individual earners by 
occupation was based ui)on the list used by the Works Progress Administration in 
Circular No. 2, Occupational Classification and Code, and Circular No. 2 A, Index 
of Occupations. Occupations were classified as follows: 

Business and professional. — Independent and salaried business and pro- 
fessional workers, defined below, were combined as one occupational group 
for most of the analyses. 

Independent business. — Entrepreneurs; persons engaged in business enter- 
prises in which they invest capital and assume business risks; they may or 
may not employ others to work for them. Net income from roomers and 
boarders was classed as independent business. 

Independent professional. — Doctors, lawyers, architects, etc. 

Salaried business. — Managers, business ofiScials, etc. 

Salaried professional. — Professional workers on a salary basis, such as 
teachers, clergymen, graduate nurses, and social workers. 

Clerical. — Office workers, salesmen, mail carriers, telephone, telegraph, and 
radio operatots. 

Wage-earner. — Skilled workers and foremen, semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, persons in domestic and personal service, and farm laborers. 

Other. — Occupations other than those defined above were combined for 
most of the analyses. This group includes the following: 

Farm operator. — Person operating farm, living'in a"city or village. 
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Farm sharecropper . — A separate farm occupational group in the Southeast 
region. See Sharecropper. A few of these agricultural workers live in the 
southeastern villages. 

No earnings from occupation . — Families having no member earning during 
the report year. 

Unknown occupation . — This classification was used where the occupation^ 
could not be determined. 

Farm families scheduled in farm sections were classed as in one occupational 
group (farm-operator) except in the Southeast region where sharecroppers were 
studied separately. However, earnings of farm-family members from work not 
pertaining to the farm enterprise were classified as business and professional, cler- 
ical, and wage-earner, according to the procedure given above for city and village 
families. 

Occupational expense. — (Classification on expenditure schedule.) Only minor 
items of expense incurred for business purposes, such as dues to union, trade, a^d 
professional associations; expense for technical books and journals: small expenses 
for supplies and equipment or expense for a trip to a meeting of a professional 
association. Such expense was deducted from income reported on the family 
schedule when computing the income figure by which expenditure schedules were 
classified. See Methodology, tables 183 and 184. 

Paid help, household. — See Household Help. 

Paid help, farm. — Farm employees living in the household were considered as 
members of the household, but expense for their food was deducted as a farm- 
business expense. See table 184. 

Personal care, expenditures. — Services, such as haircuts, shampoos, shaves, 
manicures, facials; toilet articles and preparations, such as toilet soap, tooth paste, 
mouthwash, shaving soap and cream, cold cream, cosmetics, deodorants, bath 
salts, shampoos, brushes, combs, razors, files, mirrors, cleansing tissues, powder 
puffs, sanitary supplies. 

Persons per room. — Total number of persons usually occupying the rooms in the 
dwelling (family members, paid help, roomers, sons or daughters even if away at 
college) divided by the number of rooms in the dwelling. See also Rooms, Num- 
ber of. 

Principal earner. — See Earner, Principal. 

Profits. — (Subdivision of Money Income from Other Sources.) Net profits 
from a business owned but not operated by the family, such as an owned store 
managed by a paid employee; profits from buying and selling stoqks, or from real 
estate bought and sold during the year, when not a regular occupation. This 
classification does not include the income of an entrepreneur from his business, 
since such income is classed as individual earnings, or the income of a farm oper- 
ator from farming. Excluded also are ‘‘paper’ ^ profits which represent an increase 
in the value of investments owned throughout the report year, profits from the 
sale of capital assets acquired before the report year, and profits from invest- 
ments that remained in a corporation and were not made available for current 
family use. 

Reading expenditures. — Expense for daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, 
books for general reading, book rentals, and library fees, but not school books, 
picture books for young children, or technical books used in connection with 
work. 

Record card. — Schedule used for the random sample of addresses visited. It 
shows color, nativity, whether the family included both husband and wife, 
whether married for more than a year, and other qualifications affecting eligibility 
for the family schedule. See Methodology, The First or Record-card Sample. 

Recreation expenditures. — Paid admissions for family members and guests of 
the family to movies, spectator sports, fairs, circuses, dances, amusement parks; 
equipment, supplies, fees, and licenses for games and sports; purchase and upkeep 
of radios and musical Instruments, sheet music, phonograph records; photograph 
supplies; children’s toys and play equipment; pets; entertaining, excluding food; 
dues to social and recreational clubs; gambling losses; expense for hobbies and col- 
lections; unclassified spending money. Expense for lodging, traveling, or food 
while on vacation or trips, and uniforms and other clothing used in recreational 
activities are excluded. • 

^ Relief family. — Family in which any member received direct relief in cash oi 
kind at any time during the report year; work relief from public or private agen- 
cies; charity donations received upon proof of need; any pension of noncontribu- 
tory type paid upon proof of need. Receipt of money from a son in Civilian 
Conservation Corps was considered direct relief. Earnings from the National 
Youth Administration were not considered relief. 
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Rent as pay. — See Income, City and Village Family: Nonmoney Income, 
Housing Received as Gift or Pay. 

Rental, monthly. — The monthly rental rate of the dwelling occupied at the end 
of the report year. No deductions were made for free rent or for rental conces- 
sions. 

Rental concession. — An exemption from paying rent or a discount on rent 
offered for a limited period by a landlord as an inducement to obtain or retain 
a tenant. In such cases the customary rental rate was tabulated, but the value 
of the cocicession was deducted in computing the total expenditure for rent during 
the year. Families receiving rental concessions were not considered as having 
received free rent. 

Rental value of owned homes, monthly. — The value of occupancy of an owned 
home for 1 month, as estimated by the family. In making this estimate, families 
i^were asked to consider the rates charged for similar homes in the neighborhood 
that were rented. It is thus comparable to the monthly rental rates of rented 
homes. This gross rental value of owned homes was used in estimating the net 
nonmoney income from occupancy of owned homes. See Income, City and 
Village Family: Occupancy of Owned Homes. 

Repairs and replacements. — Expenditures for that type of improvement which 
helps to restore property to good condition. Expenditures for structural addi- 
tions are considered a capital investment, not a current expenditure. 

Report year. — Any 12-month period between January 1, 1935, and December 
31, 1936, for which the family chose to give the information. If more than one 
schedule was filled, the year reported was the same on all schedules for a family. 

Roomer. — Person sleeping in the family home for at least 7 consecutive days 
and paying for his room. 

Roomer-year. — Equivalent to one roomer for 52 weeks. Families reporting 
more than 10 roomer-years during the report year were ineligible for the family 
schedule. 

Rooms, number of. — Only rooms used for living purposes are counted. A fin- 
ished basement or attic room and an enclosed porch were counted as rooms, but 
not a bathroom, hallway, closet, pantry, alcove, open porch, or room used entirely 
for business purposes. A kitchenette and dinette not divided by a wall are counted 
as one room. 

Samples and sampling. — See Methodology, Collection of Schedules. 

Schedule. — See the specific kind of schedule, such as Family Schedule, Farm 
or City and Village; Expenditure Schedule; or Supplementary Schedules. 

Sharecropper. — Farmer in the Southeast region who rents land on shares and 
is furnished work animals and in some cases equipment by the farm operator. 
The landlord usually makes important decisions relating to the operation of the 
farm and supervises operations. The sharecropper is thus little more than a type 
of laborer who is paid wages in kind on the basis of what he produces, his share 
usually being half the crop or less. -u-rx , 

Share tenant. — A farm operator who rents the land, assumes responsibility for 
its operation, and pays the rent with a definite share or a stipulated amount of the 

^^^^ructurali^addition. — Something added to the home that was not there before, 
such as a new room or porch built on the house; a porch converted into a room; 
plumbing equipment installed for the first time. It is distinguished from expense 
for repairs and replacements because it represents an increase in investment. 

Supplementary earner.— See Earner, Supplementary. 

Supplementary schedules. — Requested only from families that furnished ex- 
penditure schedules and were willing to give the necessary additional details. 

Clothing check list.— A schedule used to obtain quantities of and expendi- 
tures for clothing purchased during the report year and value of donated 
clothing. A list was filled for each person who was a member of the economic 
family for 52 weeks, and who was willing to cooperate. 

Food check list. — A schedule used to obtain quantities and money value of 
food consumed by the household during the 7 days preceding the interview. 
The number of meals furnished was also recorded. , , . 

Food record. — A record of weight or other measure of food consumed during 
1 week. It consists of an inventory of the weight or other measure of each 
kind of food on hand at the beginning and end of the week and of all foods 
brought into the house during that period, and the number of meals served 
to household members, guests, or boarders. A record of the age, height, 
weight, and day-by-day occupations of each person served is also mcluded. 
These records were used for the study of adequacy of diets. 

660—40 29 
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Furnishings check list. — A schedule used to obtain quantities of and ex- 
penditures for household furnishings and equipment purchased by the family 
during the report year. 

Surplus. — See Change in Net Worth. 

Taxes. — See Gifts, Community Welfare, and Selected Taxes. 

Tenant, farm. — Farmer who does not own any of the land he operates. See 
Farm Operator; Share Tenant; Sharecropper. 

Tobacco expenditures. — Expense for cigarettes, cigars, chewing and shaoking 
tobacco, snuff, pipes, pipe cleaners, humidors, lighters, cigarette holders, and 
ash trays. Smoking stands are included with furniture; smoking jackets with 
clothing. . 

Tourists and transients. — Persons rooming in the family dwelling for fewer 
than 7 consecutive days who may or may not be furnished meals by the family. 
Includes occupants of tourist cabins on farm property. 

Travel and transportation expenditures. — Expenditures for all family travel and 
transportation other than by family automobile, such as bus, trolley, and taxi to 
work, school, or shopping; travel, except for business, by railroad, interurban bus 
and trolley, boats, and airplanes. This also includes purchase and upkeep of 
motorcycle, horse and carriage, boat, or other conveyance, after deduction of pro- 
portion chargeable to business. Expense for bicycles, boats, or other vehicles 
used primarily for recreation are included in recreation expenditures. 

Type of family. — See Family Type. 

Type of farm. — See Farm Type. 

Value of family living. — Value of all goods and services purchased for family 
living and of certain other goods and services received without direct expense. 
For city and village families, value of living includes total living expense; the 
value of housing, food, fuel, ice, and clothing received without direct expense, 
but not the value of furnishings or other goods received free. For farm families 
value of living includes total living expense; the value of food, fuel, and other 
goods received from the farm, including occupancy of farm dwelling; value of 
housing from a rent-free farm; value of nonfarm family housing, fuel, ice, and 
food received without payment; and value of clothing received as gift or pay. 

Value of farm land and buildings. — Market value of the farm, including land, 
farm buildings, and family dwellings as estimated by the operator on the basis 
of what it would sell for under normal conditions, not at forced sale. 

Value of home-produced food. — See Income, City and Village Family: Home- 
produced Food; and Income, Farm Family: Farm-furnished Products. 

Value of housing furnished by the farm. — See Income, Farm Family: Occu- 
pancy of Farm Dwelling. 

Value of housing received as gift or pay. — See Income, City and Village Family: 
Housing Received as Gift or Pay. 

Value of occupancy of owned homes. — See Income, City and Village Family: 
Occupancy of Owned Homes, and Rental Value of Owned Homes. 

Value per meal per food-expenditure unit. — Average value per meal of food 
purchased, home-produced, and received as gift or pay in terms of food-expendi- 
ture units. See Food-expenditure Unit. 

Year-equivalent person. — Equivalent to one person in the family for the report 
year (52 weeks). For the classification of a family by type, persons other than 
husband and wife under 16 were separated from those 16 or older and the total 
weeks of membership for each age group was obtained. Fewer than 27 weeks 
of membership for either age group were not counted; 27 to 79 weeks of 
membership were considered one year-equivalent person. 

In computing averages for a group of families two methods of handling year- 
equivalents were used, as follows: 

All members. — The total weeks of membership of all members of families 
in the group for which an average was desired was divided by 52 times the 
number of families in the group. 

Members other than husband and wife by age groups. — The number of 
year-equivalent persons under 16 and 16 or older was computed for each 
family by converting the number of weeks of membership to year-equivalents 
as described above; the sum of these 'figures was divided by the number of 
families in the group for which an average was desired. 



